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FORTUNE’S WHEEL.—PART IX. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—LESLIE LISTENS TO A CONFESSION. 


PRoverBS will prove true in 
more senses than one. That of 
‘More haste, less speed,’”’ would 
come into Ralph Leslie’s head 
when the ‘*Flying Scotchman’ 
ran itself into some goods wag- 
gons and off the rails, just before 
entering Darlington Station. It 
had been ‘‘slowing,’”’ and so no 
great damage was done; but there 
was delay in the delivery of the 
passengers in London. So Ralph 
‘missed connections’ with the 
South-Eastern train, and conse- 
quently with the steamer he 
hoped to catch at Brindisi. It 
was not in his nature to tear his 
hair or rend his garments; but 
none the less was he miserable 
and bitterly disappointed. He 
did the best and wisest thing in 
the circumstances, and had himself 
driven to the Sumatra offices in 
Leadenhall Street. ‘There he found 
no less a person than Sir Stamford 
Scraper. For the calming of their 
shareholders, the Board had sent 
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a circular to all the City editors, 
stating that they had received no 
unsatisfactory news from the Set- 
tlement, and intimating that they 
saw no reason to attach the slight- 
est importance to the alarming re- 
ports which had been rashly set 
afloat. Nevertheless, though the 
chairman tried to put a pleasant 
face upon it, it was evident that 
he was anxious, not to say alarmed. 
Of course his anxiety communi- 
cated itself to Leslie, whose poetic 
imagination had perhaps got the 
better of his common-sense, and 
was conjuring up every kind of 
appalling tragedy. Before the 
lover and the chairman had 
talked together for ten minutes, 
they had almost frightened each 
other into temporary fits, though 
Leslie was in the deepest mourn- 
ing. On the principle, possibly, 
of never crying over spilt milk, 
Sir Stamford had uttered no syl- 
lable of condolence as to the death 
of his visitor’s ‘mother; and in the 
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horror of the bereavements which 
were still in suspense, Leslie had 
not resented or even remarked the 
omission. 

‘*So you are going out at last, 
Mr Leslie,’’ exclaimed Sir Stam- 
ford. ‘‘I am delighted to hear it. 
Even should all be well, we are 
short-handed at Sanga; or rather, 
we are short-headed. And should 
anything have happened ss 

There Leslie made a gesture that 
interrupted him. ‘‘ Well, well, we 
will hope the best; and I don’t at- 
tach any importance to the tele- 
gram. But you have missed the 
Candahar at Brindisi—there can 
be no question of that.’’ 

‘*No question whatever; and 
now, how to get on. To tell the 
truth, that was what brought me 
here so quickly: I thought your 
people might be able to inform 
me.”’ 

‘*To be sure—to be sure; our 
manager is the very man. He 
has all the sailings and the steam- 
ings for the Straits at his finger- 
ends.”’ 

And Sir Stamford, ringing the 
bell, sent a message, begging Mr 
Jennings to step that way. The 
accuracy of Mr Jennings’s infor- 
mation did not belie his character. 

**If you have missed the Canda- 
har, Mr Leslie, it does not much 
matter. That is to say, if, by way 
of consolation for roughish fare 
and some lack of society, you can 
content yourself with tolerable 
speed and plenty of space 
You don’t care .about such trifles? 
Ah, very well; then I have your 
affair all ready managed for you. 
You know, sir,’’ he said, turning 
to the chairman, ‘‘ Brooks, Bate- 
son, & Co. will be ready to do 
anything for us,—as they well 
may, for we are their best cus- 
tomers. Their steamer, the Can- 
ton Castle, ought to touch at 
Palermo three days hence. She 
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has swift despatch for Palermo, 
Port Said, Penang, and Singapore, 
Starting this evening and _ travel- 
ling straight on, Mr Leslie can 
easily be in Sicily to meet her, 
unless there should be a hitch in 
communications from Naples. But 
with your permission, sir, I can 
easily settle with the owners to 
send a message to their agents at 
Palermo. There the ship will be 
detained over her lading till Mr 
Leslie turns up.’ 

‘¢Doso, Mr Jennings; doso by all 
means—that is to say, if you are 
agreeable, Mr Leslie. And remem- 
ber, when you get out to Sanga, 
should anything have happened to 
the Resident, that you are to spare 
no expense in forwarding news by 
special vessels or otherwise; and 
I may as well give you a written 
authority to that effect.”’ 

‘¢If anything should have hap- 
pened to the Resident!’’ thought 
Ralph, as he was driven westward 
again to the office of the President 
of the Council, where he hoped to 
find Jack Venables. It was clear 
that those shrewd men of business 
in Leadenhall Street feared the 
worst, although they were trying 
to hope the best. And what a 
journey lay before him, to be 
travelled out in the thickening 
horrors of suspense! Under any 
circumstances, he could hope to 
hear nothing until his steamer 
communicated with the shore at 
Port Said. 

Jack Venables, with his many 
irons in the fire, had always been 
a doubtful bargain to the Govern- 
ment: though doing his official 
work by fits and starts, his spurts 
were often worth the plodding rou- 
tine of other men. Now that he 
was to sit in the House for Bally- 
slattery, he had given in his res- 
ignation to his noble friend and 
patron, and was only filling his 
official arm-chair until his successor 
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should be appointed. So it was 
with even an easier conscience 
than usual that he had hustled all 
the bundles of papers aside, and 
bade the messenger deny him to 
everybody whose business was not 
absolutely urgent. His body was 
there within the precincts of the 
Council office,—worse luck,—but 
his thoughts were far away in 
the spice-groves of the Southern 
Pacific. 

‘‘“My dear Leslie—my dear 
Ralph, I had been looking for you 
to-morrow, but hardly to-day.” 

Ralph blushed at what seemed 
a hinted accusation of heartless- 
ness, though Jack had never meant 
itso. Taking a misfortune in Su- 
matra, or the probability of some 
misfortune, for granted, he rapidly 
ran over what he had been doing, 
and told what he had arranged. 
‘My traps have been all ready for 
long; there is no difficulty about 
them. I leave the heavy luggage 
to be sent out after me; and I start 


for Naples in light travelling equip- 
ment, with a rifle, a carbine, and 


a couple of revolvers besides. 
Surely it was by some presenti- 
ment that I provided myself with 
so formidable a battery.”’ 

‘‘But, God bless me, Ralph!”’ 
said Jack, smiling sadly, ‘‘you 
know you never could hit a hay- 
stack !”’ 

‘‘And I hardly profess to be 
a crack shot now. But all the 
same, I have been making pro- 
gress. I have been practising 
steadily with pistols, and with the 
rifle at the volunteer range near 
Roodholme. And you know I am 
pretty cool and have my _ nerves 
under tolerable command, as some 
of those Malays may learn on oc- 
casion,’’ he went on, with such a 
look as Jack had never seen before 
on his placid and handsome fea- 
tures. 

‘‘Heaven help us! after all, he 
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is but one of ourselves,’’ thought 
Jack; ‘‘and I, for one, should be 
sorry to face him, if he were thirst- 
ing for my blood and As were up.’’ 

The next idea that occurred to 
him, as it had occured before, was 
that he would cast his constitu- 
ents and his City affairs to the 
winds, and be off with Ralph that 
very evening. There were histori- 
cal precedents in favour of such 
prompt action. Had not Lord 
Clyde gone off to takethe command 
in India with something like a half- 
dozen of collars and a tooth-brush? 
and he flattered himself that he 
was better provided. But the 
calmer Ralph had no idea of letting 
his friend play the fool in perform- 
ing the Pylades to his Orestes. 

‘¢My path of duty is plain, and 
it leads me straight to the Canton 
Castle at Palermo. You have no- 
thing to do on board that ga/ére ; 
and permit me to add, that should 
you leave England suddenly, you 
would be behaving badly to many 
of the people you left behind.” 

‘* Possibly you are right,”’ sighed 
Jack, reluctantly giving up his 
wild proposal. ‘‘If the worst 
comes to the worst, you can al- 
ways telegraph for me, though it 
takes time going half across the 
globe. What fun you may have in 
the way of fighting! No, I don’t 
mean that; but it is hard to be 
doomed to sit with my hands 
crossed while you go to the help of 
our friends, should they need help.”’ 

‘¢God knows, you need not envy 
me the voyage,’’ was the reply; 
‘¢and my time of involuntary inac- 
tion will be intolerable torment.”’ 

In answer to which, the only 
comfort Jack could offer was a 
silent shaking of the hand. 

Mr Jennings’s predictions as to 
the society on board the Canton 
Castle were fulfilled. With the 
exception of a Sicilian lady, shipped 
for Port Said, who was chronically 
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sea-sick, Ralph found but a single 
companion. As for the skipper, 
he was an honest old _ sea-dog, 
who seldom opened his mouth, 
except to give orders, or to stow 
away a heavy ground cargo of the 
rough though plentiful fare. At 
any other time Ralph’s fellow- 
traveller would have greatly ex- 
cited his curiosity. There was a 
mystery about the man, as Ralph 
felt from the first; but at that 
moment all the world was indiffer- 
ent to him. He scarcely saw the 
precipices of the Monte Pellegrino; 
‘¢ The Golden Shell’’ glittered un- 
heeded before his dreamy eyes; 
and as they steamed southwards 
through the glorious Straits of 
Messina, the Canton Castle might 
have been threading the icebergs of 
Smith’s Sound, for anything Ralph 
knew to the contrary. Then dis- 
appointment followed disappoint- 
ment. No news at Malta, where 
they lay broiling and unlading for 
a few hours ; not a single word from 
Sumatra at Port Said; not a word 
at Suez. There was a hot blast 
from the deserts as they steamed 
down the Red Sea; and perhaps it 
rather did Ralph good than other- 
wise. It acted on him as an an- 
odyne, and soothed his sharper 

ngs. 
But it affected his fellow-traveller 
more seriously. Ralph and _ this 
Mr Smith had been good friends 
enough. Many times in the day 
they exchanged ordinary civilities ; 
but they sat at meals in a Pytha- 
gorean silence which was seldom 
interrupted. Had Captain Benbow 
been of a more convivial tempera- 
ment, he must have cursed the fate 
which had given him such dull 
companions. Had he had the 
slightest sense of humour, he must 
have smiled, nevertheless, at the 
dexterity with which they cut 
down the table and cabin talk to 
the lowest point compatible with 
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bare civility. But as Benbow was 
neither convivial nor observant, he 
simply contented himself with 
wondering how two well-grown 
men continued to support nature 
on such inadequate sustenance, 
Leslie looked as if he were going 
into a consumption, with the hectic 
flush on his cheeks and the wander- 
ing light in his eyes; while Mr 
Smith appeared to have gone into a 
decline many months before, and 
to be holding on to his life by 
something like spasms of volition. 

Such. being the case, it was 
hardly to be wondered at that 
Smith should have collapsed under 
the heat of the Red Sea; and 
Leslie, for one, was not at all sur- 
prised when he learned that the 
other passenger was laid up in his 
cabin. The news did not shock him, 
and rather did him good. It was 
not in his nature to know that a 
fellow-creature needed his services, 
without doing his best as consoler 
or sick-nurse. So, rousing himself, 
he shook some of his personal 
troubles from his shoulders, and 
after knocking repeatedly without 
receiving a reply, he opened the 
door of Mr Smith’s cabin. 

A glance was sufficient to show 
that he need not stand upon cere- 
mony. As the French put it ex- 
pressively, Smith was ‘‘ beating the 
country,’’—that is to say, he was 
tossing restlessly in bed and throw- 
ing his arms about in the air, while 
his lips were moving and murmur- 
ing inarticulately. That the case 
was grave was very certain, and 
the Canton Castle carried no doctor. 
Leslie did not gain much by calling 
the skipper into consultation. Ben- 
bow prescribed a stiff brimmer 
of brandy-and-water by way of 
specific, which did not altogether 
recommend itself to Leslie’s good 
sense; and the first officer mourn- 
fully shook his head, muttering 
something about a sheet, the sail- 
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maker, and the Church-service. So 
that Ralph, though he knew next 
to nothing of medicine, took the 
case into his own hands. He had 
the patient carried on to the deck 
upon a mattress, and stretched on 
the poop under the sail that had 
been rigged by way of awning. 
We need not go into the details of 
his unscientific treatment, but by 
indefatigable nursing he pulled the 
patient through. 

In ordinary circumstances the 
success that had crowned his self- 
sacrifice would have richly re- 
warded him for his good-nature 
and Christian charity. So it did 
ina measure. Yet, all-Christian as 
he was, he felt something like the 
surgeon who has brought back to 
life the body of a murderer handed 
over to the school for anatomical 
purpuses. In the ravings of deli- 
rium, through the watches of the 
nights, his patient had spoken 
wildly and incoherently. Ralph, 
who had listened involuntarily and 


much against the grain, had never- 
theless as involuntarily tried to 
put together the pieces of the 


puzzle. In that he had failed; 
yet he had come to the conclusion 
that the object of his cares must 
be a consummate scoundrel. And 
from what Ralph could gather — 
and it was confirmed by Smith’s 
appearance —he had been guilty of 
no such daring atrocity as murder, 
but of swindling, a breach of trust, 
or forgery, or some similar scandal- 
ous felony of the first order. The 
only point in his favour was, that 
apparently remorse had been lying 
heavily on him. 

Had Jack Venables been in 
Ralph Leslie’s place he would 
probably have been just as good- 
natured in the way of sick-nursing. 
But when Jack had revived the 
rascal, he would have shrunk from 
pressing himself as father-con- 
fessor: he would simply have de- 
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clined any thanks, and cut further 
acquaintance. But unless I have 
made a poor hand of my portrait 
of Ralph, it will be understood that 
it was altogether foreign to his 
character that he should behave so. 
His good offices had pledged him 
to this dubious protégé, and con- 
science told him that the cure of 
the soul was of infinitely more con- 
sequence than the care of the body. 
But now that the convalescent was 
regaining strength, he was not to 
be brought to confession save of 
his own free will. Ralph was in 
more than two minds as to the 
depth of his patient’s penitence: 
in any case, the chances would be 
in his favour if he struck while the 
iron was hot and made more malle- 
able by recent affliction. 

He made up his mind one even- 
ing during supper, and the op- 
portunity came that very night. 
‘*How beautiful is night!’’ sighs 
out Thalaba in Southey’s poem ; and 
that night, undoubtedly, was most 
beautiful, according to an Arab’s 
notions. The lustrous moon was 
riding in a cloudless sky, amid a 
gorgeous illumination of constella- 
tions. So brilliant was the night, 
that Leslie fancied he could see 
the flickering of the heated air 
between the sea and the starshine. 
The surface of that stirless water 
was broken by. phosphorescent 
flashes, and the waves in the wake 
of the screw were lighted up as by 
myriads of wax candles, or rather 
by an electrical glare, for there 
was something ‘‘uncanny ”’ in the 
radiance. With an easy mind, the 
weird beauties of the night would 
have stirred Leslie’s poetical soul to 
its depths: as it was, his preoccu- 
pations and his dramatic instincts 
interested him in a solitary human 
personality. Smith had been mak- 
ing steady progress; yet now he 
sat huddled up in an attitude of 
profound dejection. If he saw the 
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sea or the skies, he seemed to take 
as little note of one or the other 
as a new-born babe. ‘* Now is my 
time,’’ thought Leslie, as he left 
the shadows of the funnel. Sorely 
against his will he was going to 
discharge an imperative duty: were 
Smith to meet his advances with 
a rebuff, it could not touch him in 
anything but his vanity; yet some- 
how his heart beat at double time, 
as if he were bracing himself for 
the most momentous of interviews. 
At the sound of the footsteps in 
the stillness of the night, Smith 
started like the skulking thief 
who feels a hand suddenly on his 
shoulder. But when he saw who 
it was, he quickly recovered him- 
self, though Ralph could fancy 
that he brushed away a tear. 
Mastering his instinctive repug- 
nance, murmuring to himself, ‘‘ May 
heaven forgive me if I am hypocrit- 
ical ! ’’ he sat down by Smith’s side. 
The other shrank away, glanced 
hurriedly around him, and then 


sidled up, though still shrinkingly, 
against Ralph, as a much-badgered 
cat responds to a caress. To Ralph, 
whose faculties were all upon the 
stretch, Smith seemed to be craving 
for some human fellowship, which 


had long been denied him. So 
Ralph snatched at the ball on the 
bound, and laid a gentle hand on 
that of the other, man. 

«¢ May God bless you, Mr Leslie !’’ 
was the unexpected answer. ‘‘I 
may think I owe you little kind- 
ness for saving my life, but you 
meant well; and you have bound 
me to you, body and soul.” 

‘<I did what I should have done 
for anybody in similar case, and, 
so far, you owe me nothing. But 
if you really feel grateful, as you 
say, Mr Smith—and I don’t doubt 
it—shall I tell you how you may 
discharge the debt ?”’ 

‘« Surely.”’ 

‘« By doubling it. There is some- 
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thing weighing on your mind, and — 
you would be easier were you to 
make a clean breast of it.” 

‘‘What! I have been talking 
in my delirium. I thought as 
much,” interrupted Smith hastily, 
looking round him as if he would 
have been only too glad to bolt, 
had he been anywhere but on a 
ship in a waste of water. 

‘*You have been talking, Mr 
Smith, but I have no wish to entrap 
you. I knownothing more of you or 
of your story, except that you have 
a story which you have reasons for 
not telling. As for me, I need not 
say to a man of your penetration 
that I am by no means curious. It 
is less than nothing to me _person- 
ally whether you speak or not.”’ 

Smith relapsed into reflection. 
Ralph stirred him up, after a 
minute. 

‘««T may hint, too, that since your 
illness and your convalescence, you 
have neglected certain precautions 
you took before. You strike me 
as being an older man by some fif- 
teen years; and the illness, though 
it has pulled you down, does not 
account for half of them.”’ 

It struck Mr Smith’s conscience, 
that had Mr Leslie said he was an 
absconding swindler, he could hard- 
ly have put it much more plainly. 

After reflecting again, he took 
his resolution. 

‘¢You have said that you are 
not curious, and I believe it. If 
I do make a clean breast of it, as 
you propose, may I count on your 
absolute discretion? One word 
from you will suffice.’’ 

Leslie hesitated and shook his 
head. ‘‘I can make no rash pro- 
mise of the kind. Do you not 
see, that on your own admission— 
and you must forgive me the sug- 
gestion — I might possibly be pledg- 
ing myself to be the tacit accomplice 
in acrime?’”’ 

Smith rose as if he meant to 
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cut short the interview;. yet he 
did not go far away. ‘‘If you 
will not pledge yourself, I cannot 
speak,”’ he said over his shoulder, 
gruffly and shortly. 

Then it was Ralph’s turn to 
think. If he did invite the man’s 
confidence, and become the deposi- 
tary of some unwelcome secret, 
society was no worse off than be- 
fore, nor could the interests of 
justice suffer. So long as he knew 
nothing, he could do nothing to 
help justice. While, on the other 
hand, if Smith were persuaded to 
speak at all, he might be prevailed 
upon to make further confession. 
Besides, Ralph was urged on by a 
strange presentiment, oddly incon- 
sistent with the uninquisitive na- 
ture of which he had boasted, but 
which told him that he might hear 
something to somebody’s advan- 
tage. Right or wrong, he did 


make up his mind. 
“If you will tell me anything 
you wish to tell, Mr ‘ Smith,’ ’’— 


and he laid marked emphasis on 
the pseudo-patronymic,—‘‘I give 
you my word that it goes no fur- 
ther, unless with your full and 
free consent.’’ 

‘Smith ’’ heaved a sigh, as if he 
were throwing a weight off his 
breast. ‘‘God bless you, Mr Les- 
lie! I believe you were sent on 
board this ship as my better angel. 
In saving a life that I have 
often longed to be rid of, you 
may have done me a better ser- 
vice than I supposed; you may 
have given me time for repentance 
and atonement.”’ 

Whereupon he burned his boats, 
and cut off all possibility of re- 
treat. 

‘*My name is not Smith, but 
Mungo Campbell.’ 

Leslie half jumped from his 
seat, but incontinently recollect- 
ing himself, sat down again. 

‘‘What! You have heard that 
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name before. Ay—Leslie—Leslie 
—of course you are a Scotsman, 
though you have not a touch of 
the accent I have tried indifferent- 
ly to conceal. I trust in heaven, 
sir, that you were not one of 
the shareholders of that unhappy 
bank.” 

**T held no shares myself,”’ 
answered Leslie; then he added 
with deliberate honesty, ‘but 
dear friends of mine have been 
ruined.” 

‘*The finger of Providence !— 
the finger of Providence!” ex- 
claimed the other. ‘‘ It has always 
been tracking me and pointing at 
me, and now it has brought me to 
my knees.” 

There was a light, almost like 
that of insanity, in his eyes. It 
told a terrible tale of internal 
struggles, and of prolonged mental 
sufferings. Leslie felt himself torn 
asunder between the promptings 
of indignation and compassion. 
Then this Cain, who had been 
driven from society with the 
brand of infamy on his forehead, 
settled down into the calm and 
methodical man of business. The 
habit of business seemed to have 
carried him back from the Red Sea 
trip to the counting-house in 
Buchanan Street, within rifle-shot 
of the Broomielaw. He expounded 
facts and figures clearly enough— 
sensational facts, and most start- 
ling figures. By way of confirma- 
tion, he produced from a_ breast- 
pocket a note-book filled with 
precise memoranda. 

‘‘They advertised a reward of 
a couple of thousand pounds for 
my apprehension,”’ he said ; ‘‘ and 
had they offered ten, ay, or twenty 
times as much, they would have 
had a cheap bargain could they 
have caught me and compelled me 
to speak. They knew I was in- 
debted to the bank in over a 
million. They knew I was far 
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the largest shareholder _ besides. 
But they fancied I had _ been 
brought to grief by mad specula- 
tion—that the assets I could show 
were not worth counting upon. 
Well, they were wrong. When 
I told my colleagues and fellow- 
swindlers, who began latterly to 
worry me, that I only wanted time 
to work round, I was speaking 
the solemn truth. Being living 
lies themselves, and sharp men 
of business to boot, it was but 
natural that they should not be- 
lieve a word of it. It was true 
that for the time I had neither 
cash nor credit, and when the 
bank stopped further supplies I 
was brought to a deadlock. The 
smash we had been expecting had 
come at last, and there was noth- 
ing left but to be gone. All my 
plans had been laid; all my pre- 
cautions were taken. While my 
thoughts were riveted to the stone 
and lime of our bank premises as 
fast and firm as any of our fire- 
proof safes, my body had gone 
cruising in my steam-yacht from 
my summer residence on the coast 
of Argyleshire. I was landed at 
Belfast. I covered my trail, and 
took shipping from Queenstown 
for America, whither I had con- 
signed the bulk of my treasure. 
The sums I had been borrowing 
from the shareholders of the bank 
had been duly transmitted beyond 
the Atlantic. I was nearly as 
cute as the world had given me 
credit for being; and my only 
fault, from the business point of 
view, was that of being over- 
sanguine. The seed I had sown 
was to bear fruit many-fold, but I 
had counted upon reaping before 
the time of the harvest. In fact, 
owing to family connections, I 
had launched out audaciously in 
American speculations — raising 
money upon one to invest it in 
another. Worse luck for me, I 


had only too good information, 
I had gone shares in promising 
mining claims; I had sunk large 
sums in developing them. I was 
an active member in a syndi- 
cate that was financing a trans- 
continental line of railway, with 
vast concessions of State domains 
that could only be gradually 
realised, and we were at close 
grips for the moment with Jay 
Gould and Vanderbilt. I was far 
in with a ‘cotton corner’ at New 
York. Never was there such a 
combination of temporary ill-luck; 
but from the moment that Pro- 
vidence came down upon me and 
drove me forth from my kind— 
from that moment the tide began 
to turn.”’ 

‘¢One thing puzzles me,’’ inter- 
posed Leslie, who had been lending 
a most attentive and business-like 
ear, ‘‘and that is, how the liqui- 
dators, who have aclaim on your 
estate, were unable to hit upon 
the trace of those investments. 
I know something about it, for I 
have been looking into the bank’s. 
affairs,’’ he added. 

‘<I do not know how you should 
come to be so well informed about 
the bankruptcy affairs, but being 
so, it is very natural you should 
ask the question. And if, like 
most Scots, you are curious im 
metaphysics, I can submit a re- 
markable psychological phenom- 
enon for your study. Sanguine as 
I was, I knew I was running a 
match against luck and time, and 
I did my best to take measures. 
accordingly. All chances weighed, 
it seemed to me more prudent to 
stake on the honesty of an indi- 
vidual I believed I knew, rather 
than trust everything to time or 
circumstances. The whole of those 
American transactions were under- 
taken in the name of a man who is 
my nephew by marriage. He will 
die either a millionaire or a beggar 
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—there is no mean for him. He 
is perhaps the shrewdest fellow 
I ever met; yet, strange to say, 
he has been absolutely true to 
me. How he reconciles things to 
bis conscience all round, I cannot 
tell; for he is in the secret of 
my eclipse and false name, and 
he knows well that I am badly 
wanted by the liquidators. He 
prides himself on being a ‘smart 
man’; he could repudiate me 
and appropriate my possessions 
at any moment. Yet he has al- 
ways accounted to me for every 
dollar: he is trustee at this mo- 
ment of vast accumulations, re- 
invested at handsome prospective 
profits; and, in short, has hitherto 
been always on the square with 
me, though he may have behaved 
to the bank and its creditors like 
a scoundrel.”’ 

Leslie sat thoughtful and speech- 
less. With the money that this 


man could repay, the load of the 
bank’s liabilities could be so light- 


ened, that Moray, were he indeed 
alive, might have come home again 
the master of Glenconan —that 
Grace might have become his own 
wife to-morrow, with easy mind 
and a comfortable income. 

Too late! Too late! This 
infernal swindler,‘and such as he, 
had been the death of a man who 
was worth ten thousand of him, 
and wrecked the future which 
might have been so. bright and 
prosperous. 

Smith, or Mr Mungo Campbell, 
talked or ‘‘maundered”’ on. He 
seemed to have forgotten the 
presence of his father-confessor, 
and was following out the train 
of his thoughts. He was un- 
conscious that in talking to the 
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kind-hearted stranger who had 
been his sick-nurse, he was play- 
ing within reach of the claws of 
a tiger; for Leslie for the time 
had wellnigh lost his self-control, 
and was struggling with passions 
that almost maddened him. 

‘* How can we explain those in- 
consistencies of moral character ?”’ 
proceeded Mr ‘‘ Smith,” indulging 
his metaphysical speculations on 
the brink of the invisible abyss. 
‘*And yet it is stranger still to 
think, looking back, how I could 
ever have lowered myself to such 
depths of rascality. Would you 
know what I suffered in slipping 
down the hill? God forbid that 
you should ever learn it by ex- 
perience. According to the classics, 
the descent to Avernus is easy; 
but the Bible says that the ways 
of transgressors are hard. And 
the Bible morality, as usual, has 
the best of it. They tell you I 
was the vilest of hypocrites when 
I gave my money to churches and 
charities. Not a bit of it. I 
delighted in doing generous actions 
for their own sake; and if I con- 
fess that I was in too great haste 
to grow rich, still I believe I should 
have sanctified my fortune to good 
works when I had amassed it, and 
might have died in the odour of 
benevolence, like a Peabody or a 
Sir Joseph Mason. It was a 
headlong race against Time, and 
Time won it by a neck or so. That 
is God’s own truth; and so may 
God help me, for He only knows 
how I have suffered !”’ 

And then, worn out by agitation 
and weakened by recent illness, 
the fugitive director dropped his 
face in his hands, and broke down 
in a storm of sobs and tears. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—PENITENT AND CONFESSOR. 


Ralph would have been soft as 
warm wax to the weeping of a 
woman, and it was almost worse 
with him when he saw this man 
crushed down under the weight of 
his sins and sorrows. His indigna- 
tion was hot as ever; his anger 
was already half disarmed. If 
the sinner should prove his peni- 
tence by making ample atonement, 
why, he would try to forgive him, 
as he trusted that God might. 

‘¢Do you fancy I have been the 
happier,’’ said Smith, exciting him- 
self again, ‘‘that I have kept my 
person out of the clutches of the 
law, and saved my treasure as 
well?—my treasure!’’ and in the 
way in which he uttered the word 
there was a world of commentary 
on the text that all we most covet 
is vanity. 

Ralph saw his opportunity and 
seized it. ‘* Assuredly not; what 
can all your money profit you? 
more than a millionaire, and a 
hunted fugitive going about with 
a price on your head and a slight 
disguise that may slip from you 
again, as circumstances have 
stripped it from you now! So 
little do I fancy it, that I believe 
no man could do you a greater 
kindness than by persuading your 
better judgment that it would 
be best to go straight back to 
Scotland.” 

The instincts of self-preservation 
are strong, especially when they 
have, been ingrained as the habits 
of one’s life. With the lights of 
semi-insanity flickering in his eyes, 
Smith looked at Ralph with a 
glance of furtive suspicion. ‘‘ You 
are thinking already of going back 
from your word; you mean to 
betray me into the hands of my 
enemies.”’ 

And he paced the deck with 


short irregular strides, swinging 
his arms about, and mutteri 
sullenly to himself. Another 
man might have been sorely 
tempted to give him up, and 
might have justified the breach 
of promise by specious casuistry. 
Like Herod, Ralph might have 
said to himself, ‘‘I have given 
a hasty pledge; but have I any 
right to hold myself to it, con- 
sidering the interests that are 
affected ?’’ But Ralph had no idea 
of tampering with evil that good 
might come, and it was his prin- 
ciple that honesty was the best 
policy in all circumstances. 

‘A man of honour has only his 
word, and I don’t go back from 
mine, even when re 

‘*Even when you are dealing 
with a scoundrel steeped in dis- 
honour to the lips ?”’ 

‘‘I did not say so, nor did I 
mean it altogether. I see you 
have suffered intensely, Mr Camp- 
bell. Nevertheless, you will for- 
give my saying that I know you 
too little to judge how far your 
penitence may be sincere. But 
this I do know, that no man, sit- 
uated as you are, had ever a grand- 
er opportunity of retrieving great 
part of the misery he has helped 
to cause. May I ask,” he added, 
abruptly, ‘‘what scheme of life 
you have sketched out for your- 
self,—-what are your immediate 
intentions in wandering like the 
wandering Jew?” 

Smith looked at him in surprise, 
and broke out bitterly. ‘‘Need you 
ask about my future? Of course it 
is a blank; and as for my immediate 
objects, I do not know that they 
greatly concern you. But forgive 
me; I am wrong, and I forget my 
debt to you. As I have told so 
much, I may tell you more; and 
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after all, what does it all matter? 
I consulted doctors in Spain: they 
warned me that I was threatened 
by consumption, that one lung was 
seriously affected already. They 
said that my best chance was pro- 
longed residence in some tropical 
climate ; and it struck me I might 
try Java, where I should be little 
likely to meet with old acquaint- 
ances. People say it is a paradise 
too; if sd, it was my only chance 
of getting a glimpse at heaven.” 

There was so much of sadness 
and of despair in his tone, that for 
the moment other considerations 
were swallowed up in Ralph’s com- 
passion. It was for Campbell’s own 
sake, not for that of the Morays— 
if they were alive—that he pled 
with the fugitive earnestly and elo- 
quently. 

“You may yet see another 
heaven than the Spice Islands, if 
you will only listen while still there 
is time. The door of retreat, the 
way of noble reparation, is still 
open to you. But should you shut 
the door now, with your own hand 
and with your eyes open, the suffer- 
ings that have aged you and broken 
you ere now, will be nothing to 
those you will endure for the mo- 
ment. I speak it solemnly, and 
I know what I am saying. The 
heaven you are seeking in the 
Dutch settlements will be the sure 
foretaste of hell.’’ 

Mr Leslie, it will be admitted, 
had put the case pretty strongly, 
and he walked away, leaving his 
words to work. He guessed shrewd- 
ly at the other man’s nature and 
feelings. He knew that after all 
Campbell had gone through, the 
feeling that he might be at the 
crisis of his fate would weigh with 
him more than anything. For 
long he had resigned himself to 
hopeless despondency. Ralph had 
shown him that there were still 
glimmerings of hope which might 
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brighten into comfort again or be 
quenched in despair. And he be- 
lieved that ‘‘ Smith ’’ would feel all 
depended on his present decision. 

Nor did these shrewd calcula- 
tions deceive him. After an anx- 
ious half-hour, his penitent came 
up more cheerful than he had seen 
him before. He spoke humbly and 
quietly, yet with more of the air 
of an equal; and the prospect of 
retracing his steps had taken some 
of the stoop out of his shoulders. 

‘*T am likely to owe you some- 
thing more than my life, Mr Les- 
lie. I have come to you for ad- 
vice, or rather for instructions. 
I put myself absolutely in your 
hands.”’ 

‘*Let me understand you,”’ said 
Ralph, speaking very quickly, and 
vainly struggling to repress his 
emotions. ‘‘ You really mean to 
act as I shall counsel you?”’ 

‘¢Can you look in my face, Mr 
Leslie, and doubt it? Can you be 
so blind as not to see that your 
prescriptions have done me good 
already. You are a tender sick- 
nurse, as I know well; but believe 
me, you are a better doctor for the 
mind diseased than for the body. 
My mind, such as it is, is made up. 
I go ashore at Penang; I go back 
to Glasgow; and perhaps it is the 
best pledge of my sincerity, that in 
so doing I sacrifice my life. The 
air of a Scotch jail is scarcely like- 
ly to be so beneficial for a con- 
sumptive as the breath of the 
cinnamon and nutmeg groves of 
the South.” 

What Campbell said was ex- 
tremely natural; yet, after all, it 
was an unpleasant way of putting 
it. It made Leslie act the exe- 
cutioner, as well as the confessor 
and the judge, and sentence the 
victim before him to slow but 
certain death. 

Leslie might have hesitated, but 
he would not have drawn back. 
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He had no idea at any cost of 
compromising with what was right, 
and that Campbell was taking the 
right course was evident. But 
had he felt serious embarrassment, 
Campbell would have come to the 
rescue. 

«¢ And should I die in prison, or 
in shame and destitution, I shall 
be more grateful to you for your 
advice, than for your help in the 
cabin below here. We understand 
each other, and no more need be 
said.”’ 

On second thoughts, however, it 
struck our friend that something 
more ought to be said. He knew 
little of Campbell, and had no 
strong faith in sudden conversions. 
That Campbell was sincere at the 
present moment he could not 
doubt; he said that were a de- 
tective to turn up with a pair of 
handcuffs, the culprit would stretch 
out his hands with satisfaction. 
But once ashore on the wharves of 
Penang, exchanging the close con- 
finement of the ship for the bustle 
of successful traffic, beyond the 
reach of Leslie’s presence and in- 
fluence, the good resolutions might 
vanish like the visions of an ugly 
dream, and this slippery customer 
might slip through their fingers. 
Where so very much was at stake, 
it might be safer to communicate 
with the colonial police ; and yet, 
in the circumstances, such a course 
was not only ungenerous but actu- 
ally out of the question. 

Here again the intelligent ‘‘ Mr 
Smith,”’ his faculties sharpened by 
penitence and gratitude, helped 
his preserver out of the dilemma. 
Having repeatedly marked Ralph’s 
eyes reflectively fixed upon him, 
and as quickly diverted again on 
being observed, on one of these 
occasions Smith walked straight 
up to him. 

‘«Thanks to you, Mr Leslie, I 
am in so much better spirits, that 
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were it not a piece of imperti- 
nence, I might say, ‘A penny for 
your thoughts.’ ‘Though, for the 
matter of that, I can guess them, 
You have been puzzling yourself 
as to what is to be done about me 
when we arrive at Penang.”’ 

Ralph blushed and stammered, 
but could not deny the impeach- 
ment. 

‘* Well, I will tell you what you 
must do. You must trust every- 
thing to me: for the best of 
reasons,—that you cannot help 
yourself, not to speak of your 
being fast tied by your promise. 
Say you deliver me to the officers; 
and as there are no warrants out 
against me in the Settlement, I 
doubt whether you can do it. 


Say you detain me and have my 
identity proved, and send me back 
to Scotland in custody. Cuz dono? 
You see, I remember something 
of the humanities I picked up at 
Glasgow High School. 


I should 
be punished, no doubt; but the 
bank would get no pecuniary pro- 
fit thereby. You could not betray 
the financial confidences I placed 
in you; and if you could, each 
dollar of my American invest- 
ments is in the name of Van 
Swindel, my wife’s nephew. But 
leave me free to go and give my- 
self up: I swear that I shall start 
by the first packet; that I shail 
make a clean breast of all my de- 
linquencies to the liquidators; and 
that I shall strip myself of my 
last shilling for their benefit. The 
only possible hitch —you see, I 
play all my cards down on the 
table—the only possible hitch is 
that Van Swindel should prove 
recalcitrant. But judging by the 
past, I may count on that eccen- 
tric honesty of his; and, in any 
case, nobody can influence him 
but I. That is the situation, Mr 
Leslie. What do you say?” 
Leslie had grasped the situa- 
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tion while Campbell was defining 
it. If he had any misgivings it 
would have been a mistake to 
show them; but now he felt few 
or none, 

‘‘] take your word of honour, 
Mr Campbell; and I leave every- 
thing to your honour and con- 
science. You are bound over now 
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to honesty by such tremendous 
penalties, that it is far more your 
affair than mine or that of my 
friends. And I am assured that, 


as we say in Scotland, in spite 
of all that has come and gone, 
you will die the honest man that 
you used to be, and hold your head 
high hereafter if not here.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—MISS MORAY’S IRISH CHAMPION. 


We are doomed to endure much 
needless misery—none the less real 
that it is so absolutely gratuitous. 
Leslie had had fair reason for the 
apprehensions that had made his 
voyage to the South a prolongation 
of torments. But landing at Pe- 
nang, he learned, to his delight, 
that the terrible telegram had been 
absolutely baseless. The matter 
for it had been traced to some 
Dutchman at Sarambang, eager to 
do an injury to the Sumatra Com- 
pany. If the sender in any degree 
believed in his news, the wish must 
have been father to the thought, 
for at the time things at Sanga 
were tolerably tranquil. The im- 
mediate relief was immense; second 
thoughts in the reaction of feeling 
were less satisfactory. For the 
Company’s agents at Penang had 
received a recent and more reliable 
news which told that troubles were 
brewing in the Settlement. The 
Resident was sanguine that they 
could be easily repressed; but he 
talked of a trip to Sarambang, that 
he might seek a personal interview 
with the Sultan. 

As Leslie could not borrow the 
wings of a bird, he had to make 
arrangements as to his passage. 
Meantime, as we have the advan- 
tage of him, and can transport our- 
selves to the scene of his anxieties, 
we may follow the fortunes of 
Moray and his daughter. 

Moray’s first letters, as it may 


be remembered, were full of hope. 
He saw cause to disbelieve in a 
great future for the Settlement. 
It was no Poyais scheme, no 
‘‘wild-cat’’ speculation, like the 
Eden of General Scadder. But 
he foresaw considerable trouble 
before arriving at the ends to- 
wards which he was determined 
to push forward resolutely. For 
himself, he had braced all his en- 
ergies to a work which he confi- 
dently counted on accomplishing. 
In this beginning of a new life he 
had regained his former spirits. 
The days that had been dragging 
by so wearily before he left Eng- 
land, were wellnigh forgotten with 
the slow liquidation of the Bank 
claims. He had left means for 
meeting all probable calls; and the 
loss of the fortune he had passed a 
lifetime in amassing was already 
fading from his memory. He had 
his daughter with him—new in- 
terests were opening before him, 
with higher aims than mere trad- 
ing profits and personal aggrandise- 
ment. When he had tried his hand 
at philanthropy among the masses 
of Eastern London, though with a 
full purse and practically unlimited 
credit, he had been but one in a 
great army of workers—if not a 
mere private in the ranks, at most 
a non-commissioned officer. Now 
he was a politician, a statesman, 
an autocratic administrator, ruling 
a little Principality numbering 





some 80,000 souls. Nor, with the 
example of the Rajah of Sarawak 
before him, need his influence be 
limited to the Company’s domain. 
He might and he would put down 
piracy; he would send messages 
of peace and goodwill among his 
weaker, though warlike neigh- 
bours; he might do much to ac- 
celerate the process of civilisation 
that had been barely begun in the 
Sultanate of Sarambang. With 
those prospects of usefulness open- 
ing before him, coloured by a no- 
ble if an unavowed ambition, per- 
haps Moray, settling down in his 
residential seat at Sanga, was hap- 
pier than ever he had been before. 

His first impressions were only 
confirmed on further acquaintance. 
Coal and copper mines had already 
begun to be wrought; and it was 
certain they must soon yield re- 
munerative returns. Chinese im- 
migrants were already swinging 
the cradles at the gold-washings 
with very satisfactory results. 
But the real wealth of the Settle- 
ment was in the climate and the 
teeming richness of the soil, wher- 
ever the jungle and the forest had 
been cleared from the banks of the 
river and its tributaries. To say 
nothing of the spice-groves that 
scented the air, the natives were 
busy already in the sugar and the 
cotton plantations, which stretch- 
ed in glossy or snowy shrub- 
beries over alluvial soil, fertil- 
ised by immemorial accumulations 
of leaf-mould. And as a conse- 
quence of the security his prede- 
cessor had already created, little 
clusters of dwellings had been 
rising everywhere on piles in 
shady nooks and angles along the 
river, with the rickety landing- 
places of planks, from which the 
cultivators shipped their produce. 

So far, all was satisfactory. The 
people were naturally well disposed 
to a Government which gave them 
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the unaccustomed blessings of 

and plenty. They could sow their 
seed with easy minds, now that 
they were sure of harvests and of 
markets for the harvests: they 
could lie down in quiet under 
their bamboo roofs, with no fear 
that the village might be in a 
blaze before morning. So far, 
then, all was well; nevertheless 
Mr Moray soon discovered that 
this very tranquillity held the 
germs of trouble for him. He 
had to master the politics of the 
Settlement for himself; for though 
his subordinates might be honest, 
they were certainly dull. Happily 
he knew nearly enough of the 
Malay language to be able to 
communicate with his  copper- 
coloured subjects; at all’ events, 
he knew more than enough to 
make it impossible for interpreters 
to play tricks with him. And 
speedily he began to find that 
in what he had fancied a com- 
fortable seat, there were thorns 
thrusting themselves through the 
cushions. On the one hand, the 
robber-tribes in the neighbour- 
hood doubly resented the new 
prosperity of the Sanga folks. 
In the first place, they were very 
naturally jealous; and in the next 
place, they were furious at being 
restrained from their prescriptive 
rights of reiving and_ pillage. 
More than once or twice they 
had tried the old familiar game; 
each time the gallant Chamberlain 
had beaten them back or baffled 
them. The death of the firm 
English chief had given them 
fresh courage; and they had been 
eager to profit by the interregnum. 
While, on the other hand, there 
were Europeans and native princes 
as well, all ready to utilise their 
discontent. The Sultan of Sar- 
ambang was still friendly: he had 
a heavy stake, as has been said, 
in the wellbeing of the Company. 
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But the Sultan of Sarambang was 
a weak oriental, and oriental man- 
ners prevailed at his Court. He 
had a baker’s dozen of brothers; 
and as he knew very well, any 
one of the cadets of his house 
would have gladly poisoned or 
assassinated him. He had not 
the nerve for a cleansing of the 
palace, or a domestic coup a’état, 
which would have efiectually 
quenched the malevolence in a 
‘‘blood-bath.’”’ Astute foreign 
traders, presumed to be in the 
Dutch interest, were intriguing 
with the malcontent faction and 
subsidising it. The malcontents 
were in intimate relations with 
the tribes of discomfited pirates, 
already weighing the chances of 
a successful descent upon Sanga; 
and these tribes in their turn were 
believed to be in’ communication 
with the scattered inhabitants of 
the forests of Sanga, who had 
gained nothing as yet by the 
English annexation, but who were 
restrajned from their favourite 
pursuits of robbery, fire-raising, 
and head-hunting. 

That was the situation as Moray 
saw it in a month, and it may be 
added that he was not far from the 
truth. 

He thought matters over delib- 
erately, and promptly made up his 
mind. Like the stoker of the Mis- 
sissippi steamer in the wild Western 
ballad, he saw that ‘‘his duty was 
a dead-sure thing,’’ and thencefor- 
ward nothing could turn him from 
his purpose. Nevertheless, already 
he painfully realised that the sweets 
of his new post were to be mingled 
with bitters. He had to break 
what she would regard as bitterly 
bad news to his dayghter, and steel 
himself against her prayers and her 
tears. She had come with him to 
this barbarous country at the back 
of the world, on the tacit under- 
standing that they were not to be 


separated. But now his duty tore 
them apart: there was no help 
for it. When he told her that he 
must make an expedition immedi- 
ately to Sarambang, and that he 
must go alone and leavé her be- 
hind ;—to the girl, who was already 
beginning to give herself over to 
the sensuous influences of the 
balmy air, the soft beauties of na- 
ture, and the tropical dcen-étre, it 
was like a flash of lightning out of 
a cloudless sky. She would have 
cared little could she have accom- 
panied him; but on that point he 
was adamant, and she could not 
gainsay his arguments. 

‘*Do not pain me needlessly, 
Grace, by saying more. God 
knows how gladly I would take 
you with me! Had the Company’s 
steamer been here, I might possibly 
have done so. As it is, it is utterly 
out of the question. There is no 
accommodation for an English lady 
in these native boats—and from a 
native boat you must land at Sar- 
ambang; and I would never take 
my daughter to a barbarous Court.”’ 

Put to her in that way, Grace 
could say no more; and by this 
time she knew her father too well 
to insist. But he was bound, be- 
sides, to say something of the rea- 
sons for his going; and soften them 
down as he might, they were far 
from reassuring. The very fact 
that he left her alone, argued his 
apprehension of some urgent dan- 
ger. Not that Grace thought very 
much of herself—and indeed she 
was too innocent to apprehend the 
worst. On the contrary, trying to 
forget herself and her fears, she 
set herself to cheer her father. 

‘‘Don’t make yourself needlessly 
uneasy about me, papa. I daresay 
] shall get on very well in your 
absence. I would come out with 
you, you know, and I am very 
glad that I came.’’ 

But though both Grace and her 
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father wore brave faces, it was all 
they could do to bear up before the 
separation. No one of his warlike 
ancestors had given proof of greater 
courage than Glenconan, when, 
with a set face that was pale as 
resolute, he stepped into the great 
proa that was to carry him to 
Sarambang. As for Grace, she 
had bidden him farewell before 
breaking down; she had stood 
waving her hand and her handker- 
chief as long as the little fleet was 
in sight—for his own boat was 
escorted by sundry others, all of 
them armed to the teeth ; and then, 
in a storm of sobs and tears, she 
had hurried up to the roof of the 
Residency. Had she had any 
thoughts but for a single man, she 
might have taken comfort from 
the looks of the native guards, who 
seemed to understand her desola- 
tion and sympathise with it. After- 
wards, indeed, she recalled their 
demeanour tosome purpose. From 
the roof, she followed the fleet with 
tearful eyes, as it was propelled by 
the sturdy strokes of the sweeps, 
round the reaches of the winding 
river. She seemed to see a happy 
omen, as it slid, comparatively 
smoothly, over the seething bar; 
and still she watched it as, stand- 
ing out to sea, it steered its course 
for the dim western headland. 
The taper masts and yards were 
covered with light clouds of bil- 
lowy matting ; the sails filled slow- 
ly to a favouring breeze ; and at last 
it melted away in the distance, like 
a flight of butterflies flickering in 
the sunset. 

She went to bed to weep, and 
toss, and wear the night away with 
broken prayers. Never had she 
dreamed jof feeling so utterly des- 
olate, so absolutely unprotected. 
‘Oh, if Ralph were only here!’’ 
she moaned to herself again and 
again; and little did she fancy that 
very day Ralph had been chafing 


on the wharves of Penang and 
cursing the channel that se 
them. She saw the night thr 
with those broken prayers, and she 
rose from the bed next morning a 
different girl. Not that her very 
natural apprehensions were calmed. 
On the contrary, she realised more 
clearly than before the dangers that 
might threaten her, and very likely 
she exaggerated them. But she 
had all the pluck of the soldiers of 
her race, whose spirits had risen 
naturally in critical circumstances, 
She wished from the very bottom 
of her heart that she were a man, 
—though that, unfortunately, was 
past praying for. Being a woman, 
however, she might do what no 
man could do so well, and use her 
helplessness as a shield against 
possible dangers. As she had said 
in the letter to her friend Julia, 
she believed in the chivalry of the 
Malays: well, she would put it 
to the proof, and do her utmost 
to assure their loyalty. Then, if 
troubles should break out when 
her father was away, she might 
animate the garrison in the defence 
of the Settlement. 

Though she had set herself dili- 
gently to the study of the Malay 
grammar, as yet she had got no 
further than its A BC. But she 
was one of those women whose locks 
and smiles say much; and she had, 
moreover, a feminine interpreter 
in whom she could trust. Moray, 
after mature reflection, had decid- 
ed on not hampering his daughter 
with an English maid. But they 
had picked up a a Chinese polyglot 
at Penang, who spoke a broken Eng- 
lish fairly well, and was much more 
fluent in the Malay tongue. Al- 
ready the girl had become fondly 
attached to her young mistress. 
And now Grace and her almond- 
eyed suivante, who followed her 
like a shadow, were to be seen 
playing the parts of Eveline Be- 
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renger and Rose Flammock before 
the defence of the Garde Dolour- 
euse. Indeed there was a sinister 
resemblance in the circumstances 
which more than once suggested 
itself to Grace. The part, be it re- 
membered, seemed to come natur- 
ally enough to Miss Moray. The 
daughter of the governor had all 
ways appeared to the Malay sol- 
diers as a bright-humoured being 
from another world. And now, 
what with her winning smiles and 
kindly words—what with largesses 
of food and fruits and liquor,— 
there was hardly a man of them 
who might not have been easily 
intoxicated into running amok for 
the sake of her beautiful eyes. 
She had done well in losing no 
time in taking her precautions and 
using the only weapons she could 
handle. There were spies in the 
Settlement in the pay of the Com- 
pany’s enemies; and the news of 
the Resident’s departure with good 
part of his fighting force, spread 
like wildfire among the many who 
were nearly interested in it. 

The late Colonel Chamberlain 
had been a strong man; but so 
much could not be said for his 
secretary and chief subordinate. 
Mr Briggs, no doubt, was an ex- 


‘ cellent man of business, and would 


have made a capital confidential 
clerk in the City. He was honest 
as the day, and thoroughly at home 
in the mysteries of book-keeping 
and bills of lading. He had drift- 
ed from Alexandria southwards to 
Singapore, and so on to Sumatra; 
but he was as much abroad in those 
islands of the South as a Malay 
might be on the roof of a metro- 
politan omnibus. Grace lost pa- 
tience altogether with the smug and 
kindly little gentleman, who was 
always overpoweringly civil, and 
who would have been paternal had 
she permitted it. He lived in each 
day as if there need be no to-mor- 
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row. He never seemed to see an 
inch beyond his small snub nose ; 
and he did his work thoroughly, 
conscientiously, and well, like an 
entomologist peering after beetles, 
who looked at life through the 
lens of a microscope. He was left 
as acting Resident, as managing 
director—all the rest of it. After 
all, he was not only the senior 
Englishman, but the best educated 
man in the Settlement ; and Moray, 
who hoped that everything was 
safe till his return, could hardly 
help himself. With much search- 
ing of heart, he had confided his 
unprotected daughter to the special 
care of Mr Briggs; and the worthy 
little clerk had undertaken the 
charge as he would have under- 
taken any other duty in the routine 
of his engagements. 

For a week or so after her 
father’s departure, all had gone 
well, and nothing had occurred to 
increase her anxieties. Shaking 
herself gradually free of her fears, 
as she began to hope for his speedy 
return, she was sauntering on the 
little lawn between the Residency 
and the river late one evening, and 
in more buoyant spirits than usual. 
The serene beauty of the tropical 
night—the stars that had already 
begun to flash and sparkle, though 
the sun had scarcely gone down 
in a blaze of crimson—the silent 
sweep of the great bats through 
the scented air—the droning hum 
of the broad-winged beetles,—all 
contributed to soothe her. Where 
everything was so peaceful in the 
star-spangled twilight, it seemed 
impossible that there could be 
trouble impending. Yet she might 
have remembered that nature, like 
man, may wear a mask, and that 
in the dusky solitudes of those 
silent woods were venomous ser- 
pents and prowling jaguars. 

A rustling in the bushes near 
may have reminded her of the fact. 

3c 
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She started with a balf-suppressed 
shriek ; for though a brave girl, 
she was but a woman after all, 
and besides, there might be very 
real danger. She was but partially 
reassured, when a man, and a white 
man, stepped out of the shrubs. 
She knew him, as she knew by 
sight the few Europeans in Sanga ; 
and this ‘‘Sergeant’’ Rafferty, as 
he was styled, was one of the most 
conspicuous of them. She had 
spoken more than once to the man, 
and made sundry inquiries about 
him, for he had rather interested 
her. There had been a good deal 
of romance in his career; and as 
he said himself, the divil a bit of 
use was there in his trying to keep 
his sacrets, for they would always 
come out when the drink went in. 
The drink had indeed been the bane 
of Mr Rafferty, who might other- 
wise have been a creditable member 
of the little community. As he 
further said, it was the drink that 
had tumbled him down-stairs from 
a dacent position; he had always 
holes in his pockets, so that the 
halfpence would be for iver rowling 
out; it was the drink that had 
brought him down to this Sum- 
athra, which he took to be pretty 
near at the bottom of the world ; 
and whether he was to lave his 
bones there or fall any farther, 
divil a one of him either knew or 
greatly cared. In fact, neither 
knowing nor caring summed up 
his character; but he had the in- 
valuable quality under present cir- 
cumstances of constitutional intre- 
pidity or recklessness. 

The Sergeant stepped forward 
with a military salute. It was 


noteworthy that the man, usually 
so ready totalk, waited respect- 
fully for the lonely young lady to 
address him; for in spite of his 
foibles and vices, Rafferty was 
much of a gentleman. And know- 
ing what he came to say, he be- 


haved far more respectfully than 
if she had been under the escort of 
her father, the Resident, who had 
at Sanga almost the power of pit 
and gallows that had once been 
possessed by his forefathers in Glen- 
conan. 

As for Grace, she had no fear of 
him, but she felt a foreboding that 
he was the bearer of evil tidings. 
She longed to know, yet dreaded 
to ask; and seeing what was pass- 
ing in her mind, Rafferty no longer 
hesitated. 

‘*IT should beg you to pardon 
me, me lady, for staling on you 
unawares ; but sure this is no time 
for standing on ceremony. I was 
bint upon spaking without them 
Malays knowing anything cf it; 
and so I have been kaping a look- 
out upon the grass here from a bit 
of a boat on the wather.”’ 

‘‘What is it? Do speak, Mr 
Rafferty !”’ 

‘¢ And sure, miss, what else would 
it be that I came for? But don’t 
you be botherin’ and making your- 
self unaisy—it may be little after 
all. I know nothing of that jab- 
ber of theirs, bad luck to it! and 
it will be time enough to cry out 
when we’re hurt.”’ 

It was a very Irish piece of 


comfort, considering that the man - 


had clearly come to warn her of 
dangers in the hope that they 
might be prevented. It appeared 
that the acute Mr Rafferty had 
seen reason to suspect that some- 
thing was being plotted somewhere 
among the natives. The Malays 
of the Settlement were in a state 
of excitement which they took 
little pains to conceal. Scouts 
had been sent up the river in the 
long, snake-like light craft; mes- 
sengers had been coming and going 
through the jungles. He opined 
that an attack was threatened, and 
he greatly doubted whether ‘‘thim 
niggers were to be trusted,’’ who 
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formed the staple of the garri- 
son. 

Grace, after questioning the man, 
shared his alarms and his doubts 
as well. The Malays had seemed 
to be friendly towards herself; but 
nevertheless they might be anxious 
to be rid of their European mas- 
ters, and have an understanding 
with warriors of their own blood 
and colour who might be threaten- 
ing Sanga from without. With 
the Resident and half his fighting 
force away they could hardly have 
a better opportunity. The natural 
person she would have consulted 
in such an emergency was Mr 
Briggs, and thinking half aloud, 
the name escaped her lips. 

‘Is it Briggs then?’’ queried 
Mr Rafferty, in tones of infinite 
contempt. In his disgust he spat 
upon the ground, and forthwith 
became covered with confusion. 

‘‘T ask your pardon, miss, from 
the very bottom of my heart; but 
if I had thought Briggs had any 
thing bigger than the sowl of a 
newly hatched chicken, I would 
never have come to you.’”’ 

Grace could not help smil- 
ing, her anxiety notwithstanding. 
If she did not say so, she was 
much of Mr Rafferty’s opinion, 
—though, as will be seen, they 
did the little man injustice. She 
rapidly reviewed the situation in 
her mind. If an attack on the 
place was really intended, she felt 
that the sole chance of safety was 
in the loyalty of the native set- 
tlers. After all, they had reason 
to be satisfied with a Government 
which promised them peace as well 
as wealth. 

Rafferty was disposed respect- 
fully to differ. 

‘*The Lord, He knows well that 
they’re fond enough of money, 
come by it how they may. But 
as for pace, they prefer fighting 
to it any day; and why wouldn’t 
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they?’’ he added, with judicial can- 
dour. ‘I come from Tipperary 
myself, and I like them none the 
worse for that. ’’ 

Indeed, Sergeant Rafferty was 
the sort of man who would have 
smoked his pipe on a powder-bar- 
rel, and found the situation lend 
additional flavour to his tobacco. 
His sole idea in coming to Grate 
seemed to have been to volunteer 
to defend her and the Residency 
with his single arm. But he was 
open to conviction, and she suc- 
ceeded in persuading him that it 
was improbable that any single 
man could protect four sides of an 
extensive square against assailants 
practically innumerable. 

‘“‘T might be murdered, sure 
enough—not that it signifies; but 
what would become of you? Sowl 
of the blessed St Pathrick, what 
will we do thin, at all, at all?”’ 

‘¢Will you do what I ask you, 
Rafferty ?”’ 

‘¢What else did I come for? 
You may count on Jack Rafferty, 
body and spirit, till your father 
comes back, and beyond that.” 

‘¢God grant he might come back! 
Well, Rafferty, you know where to 
find Matusin?”’ 

Matusin was one of the former 
chiefs of Sanga, and now occupied 
a semi-offical position as head man 
of the native community. Inshort, 
it was through Matusin that the 
Resident directed great part of the 
domestic politics. 

‘‘T can find the blaygaurd fast 
enough. Unless the divil has 
stirred him up to do mischief, he’ll 
be sitting smoking and drinking all 
the night with the rest of them. 
Bedad, but it’s they nigger chiefs 
that have the fine time of it!”’ 

‘¢Well, will you go straight to 
Matusin from me? show him this 
ring of mine, and ask him to come 
to the Residency here, and to come 
at once. I don’t think there is any 
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danger for you; and if there were, 
Iam sure it would not hinder you 
from doing my errand.’”’ 

Mr Rafferty snorted contemptu- 
ously at the word danger, and did 
not even deign a reply to that part 
of the speech. ‘‘ But how if he 
would refuse to come ?”’ 

*‘T don’t think that he will. 
Whatever his intentions, he is 
strong enough to act as he pleases. 
Go on my errand at any rate. We 
must leave the rest to God.’”’ 

Rafferty took the ring and made 
a dart at the bushes, through 
which lay the nearest way to his 
boat. Then, struck by a thought, 
he hurried back. ‘But if he 
should refuse to come, and should 


keep howld of me, you will never 
believe that I desaved you, miss?” 

‘No, no, Rafferty. I trust you 
as I would trust my father, were 
he here.’’ . 

‘¢Then by this and that’’—and 
Rafferty dropped on one knee with 
instinctive chivalry, —‘‘ by this and 
that, and till I have seen you safe 
through this blessed business, not 
a drop of drink shall pass:my lips, 
were they as cracked as the ‘cray- 
thur,’ as they call it, on the moun- 
tain behind. ”’ 

And Grace felt very grateful to 
the man for the pledge of devo- 
tion though she could scarcely ap- 
preciate all the sublimity of his 
sacrifice. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—A MODERN EVELINE BERENGER. 


When she had despatched her 
messenger, Grace felt anxious 
enough. More than she dared to 
think of depended on the coming 
interview; for that it would be 
granted, she did not doubt. But 
in the meantime there was some- 


thing to be done in the way of 


preparation. ‘The sending the ring 
had been a stroke of diplomacy: it 
was the symbol of an authority she 
did not possess. Herreal strength, 
as she felt, was in her weakness, 
in her youth and her unprotected 
situation. She hoped to appeal 
to the Malay’s chivalry as well as 
to his self-interest. So she made 
hasty arrangements to set her 
house in order; she had the state 
room disposed with an eye to effect ; 
and last, though by no means least, 
she made certain alterations in her 
toilet. Then she warned her 
faithful maid to be ready to act 
as interpreter, though Matusin 
had some slight knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and so, to a certain extent, 
she could commumicate with him 
directly. 


Her suspense did not last long, 
and it was just as well; for when 
she had nothing further to busy 
herself over, she began to feel 
painfully nervous. The feeling 
passed away, when, looking out 
from the verandah, she heard the 
plash of the oars in the stream, 
and saw the flashing of scores of 
torches. Matusin was coming to 
make his visit’ in state. Was he 
coming as a master to dictate his 
terms, or as the loyal burgomaster 
of Sanga, to pay his duty to the 
Resident’s daughter ? 

She glided back from the veran- 
dah into the room and waited; she 
could hear the wild beating of her 
heart. It seemed a good omen 
that her visitors were landing in 
dignified silence; and now that 
suspense was drawing to an end 
and the critical moment approach- 
ed, her courage rose to face the 
occasion. 

The hangings of matting were 
drawn aside, and Matusin stood 
in the doorway. The Malay had 
a certain air of dignity: he was 
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somewhat past middle age, rather 
a bulky man, and his dignity was 
set off by his dress and draperies. 
He wore the usual costume of a 
chief of his station and wealth—a 
dark-green velvet jacket, the col- 
lar stiffened with heavy tracery of 
gold-thread ; loose trousers of dark 
cloth, likewise edged with gold, 
and a flowing sarong of the soft 
dark plaid that is woven by the 
women in their native looms. A 
couple of &rises with richly chased 
handles were thrust through his 
girdle. And immediately behind 
this stately apparition,—and a 
cheering sight it was to Miss 
Moray, for it.seemed to imply a 
friendly understanding with the 
natives,-was Mr Rafferty, evi- 
dently on his best behaviour, but 
nevertheless winking intimations 
of encouragement. 

Had she known all that was 
passing in her visitor’s mind, she 
might have been less satisfied. In- 
deed, Matusin was in two minds 
rather than one, and her message 
had reached him in the nick of 
time, when a decision was trem- 
bling in the balance. The Malay 
was chivalrous in his way, and 
courageous to boot, but at the 
same time, like most orientals, an 
accomplished hypocrite. He was 
full of graceful observance, and 
almost obsequious deference to the 
Resident’s daughter; while he was 
thinking whether it were not pro- 
bable, that, himself aiding and 
abetting, she might not be a slave 
and a captive within four-and- 
twenty hours. Had she shown 
signs of feebleness, her fate might 
have been sealed. But Grace’s 
natural courage had been animated 
by the belief that she could count 
upon Matusin’s support and friend- 
ship; and in the reaction of her 
spirits, she spoke with a confidence 
that did not fail to produce its 
effect. Matusin was a well-in- 


formed and intelligent man and 
he knew something of the tenacity 
with which Europeans kept their 
hold on any place they had ‘once 
touched with the tips of their fingers. 
He knew the Sultan of Sarambang 
favoured the white strangers; and 
for himself, he would gladly per- 
petuate a state of things which 
had greatly increased his wealth, 
if it had diminished his personal 
consequence. Grace’s confidence 
began to gain upon him: he 
fancied the girl could never have 
shown such spirit had she not 
reason to know that her father 
was at hand with powerful succour. 
Matusin had a rather formidable 
fighting force at his dis ,ina 
stockaded town; moreover, he had 
old allies and aquaintances among 
the armed bands that were threaten- 
ing it, and he pretty nearly came 
to the conclusion that it would be 
well to stand by the English. 

So, from being ceremoniously 
reverential he became blandly con- 
fidential and told the stately young 
lady nearly all he knew. Certain 
of the forest-tribes in the Sanga 
territories, stirred up by agents 
and strengthened by bands from 
beyond the frontiers, had deter- 
mined to make themselves masters 
of the Settlement either by arrange- 
ment with the inhabitants or by 
assault. Theysaid too—and Matu- 
sin was inclined to believe it—that 
a piratical fleet from the territories 
to the southward was mustering 
for their support. So much Grace 
gathered, partly from the chief’s 
broken English, partly from the 
interpretation of her handmaiden. 
Then in turn she began to speak 
with an energy and cogency of 
argument which surprised herself. 
In seeming to trust implicitly to 
Matusin’s loyalty, she appealed 
strongly to his self-interest. When 
she remarked that should their 
enemies get possession of the place, 
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he would infallibly be pillaged 
sooner or later, it was very evident 
that he understood her, and dare 
not say Nay. Then she spoke of 
the speedy arrival of her father; 
of his courage and generosity; of 
the deep revenge he would take 
on any one who should play him 
false or injure his daughter; on 
the rewards he would freély lavish 
on the faithful friends who should 
defend her. I do not say that 
her charms and her commanding 
manner weighed with the Malay 
chief as much as her arguments ; 
but undoubtedly they had no small 
influence on him. By the prophet 
and the holy stone, by all the most 
solemn pledges binding on his 
countrymen, he vowed that Sanga 
should be defended till the return 
of the great white Sultan, unless 
—and the gesture that ended the 
sentence implied—unless the as- 
sailants should pass over his corpse. 
Grace thanked her native cham- 
pion, and dismissed him with the 
graceful affability of a princess 
born in the purple. 

Rightly or wrongly she believed 
in him, and so far she felt greatly 
relieved. At the same time, it was 
no light matter to be left there in 
her loneliness, looking forward to 
the probability of a bloody assault, 
and a succession of skirmishes or 
battles to be fought out by savages. 
And even should the assailants be 
repulsed from the Settlement, if 
there were truth in the rumours 
of the gathering of that piratical 
fleet, it might come from the 
southward to the aid of their 
enemies before her father could 
appear from the north. And yet, 
by the way, if Moray knew what 
was happening at Sanga, he might 
surely obtain succour from the 
Sultan. 

Shaking off her terrors as best 
she could, and trusting herself to 
the God of the helpless, she de- 
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termined to do all that could be 
done. There was no reason to 
despair, but there was ur 
necessity for action. Within an 
hour one of the swiftest proas 
belonging to the Company, and 
manned by men whom Rafferty 
believed he could answer for, had 
been despatched to Sarambang 
with letters for her father. 

She went through the form of 
going to bed, but she was up again 
before the larks, or the birds that 
answer to our larks in these 
southern latitudes. Under the 
guard of Mr Rafferty, though she 
made him leave his arms behind, 
for she was resolved to show ab- 
solute confidence in the natives— 
‘¢Divil a wan of me would thrust 
them,”’ soliloquised her escort, as he 
concealed a knife and a couple of 
revolvers in his ample shirt-bosom 
—she went the round of the strag- 
gling town. She had every reason 
to be satisfied with what she saw. 
Matusin was clearly preparing to 
defend himself in earnest. He 
had set gangs of his people to 
work on the stockades, strengthen- 
ing the stakes and building up the 
breaches. The women were cutting 
down the rank weeds and clearing 
soil from the bottoms of the ditches ; 
the men were stacking piles of 
ammunition near some half-dozen 
of light field-pieces and howitzers 
that grinned here and there out of 
embrasures in low earthworks. But 
what showed more than anything 
else that the Malay chief meant 
fighting, was the measures that 
were being taken immediately 
above the town. Where the Sanga 
river contracted into a narrow 
channel, running between steep 
banks overhung with shrubbery, 
a great tree was being felled on 
either side. One of them came 
down with a crash as she reached 
the spot, sending the showers of 
spray into her face, and forming 
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an abattis of foliage impracticable 
to any boat, beneath the huge 
trunk that spanned the stream 
by way of a rough sylvan flying- 
bridge. 

‘¢ Bedad, but we should be safe 
in that quarter anyhow !’’ exclaimed 
Rafferty; ‘‘and thim barbarous 
niggers must have the hides of 
their alligators if they find their 
way through the bushes there, even 
in open order, without laving both 
skin and flesh behind.”’ 

For eight-and-forty hours there 
was no great change in the situa- 
tion. Incidents and excitement 
there were in abundance, with per- 
petual ‘‘alarms,”’ as they say in 
the stage directions of the old 
plays. That the beleaguering sav- 
ages were abroad with fire and 
sword there could be no manner _ of 
doubt. Boats came shooting down 
the river, bearing homeless fugi- 
tives wailing piteously for the rel- 
atives who had been slaughtered 
under their eyes or carried away 


into a captivity worse than death. 
Confirmatory evidence came in the 
shape of the mutilated corpses that 
floated down the stream, to be 
brought up by the branches of the 


improvised abattis. The fugitives 
told tales of sacked villages, of 
flames spreading far and wide 
through their crops and their or- 
chards, where everything was dry 
as tinder after a protracted drought. 
Grace shuddered as she listened to 
the horrible stories : with a woman’s 
sympathy she did all a woman 
could do who knew nothing of the 
speech of the fugitives, to relieve 
the destitute and to console the be- 
reaved. But all the same, in the 
practical turn of the heroism which 
felt bound to preserve the Settle- 
ment for which her father was re- 
sponsible, she neglected no oppor- 
tunity of impressing the moral of 
those events on Matusin. If the 
enemy remorselessly plundered the 
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miserable peasants who had neither 
dared nor tried to defend them- 
selves, how would they deal with a 
man who was notoriously rich, and 
who had identified himself with 
the hated occupation of the Eng- 
lish? But Matusin, having once 
taken the leap, was like the willing 
horse wno needs no spurring. He 
knew now that in the event of the 
place being taken he had little 
mercy to expect,—that he must 
sink or swim with the handful of 
Europeans. 

During the daytime things 
were comparatively tranquil; but 
through two successive nights the 
dusky starlight was made terrible 
by sights and sounds that kept the 
garrison on the alert. Scarcely 
had the sun gone down before 
there was a descent of flotillas of 
boats on the upper reaches of the 
river. Thanks to the felled trees 
that blocked the water-way, these 
flotillas were safe from any counter- 
attack. And each of the boats 
was illuminated by a fire in a 
brazier ; on board of each was one 
or more war-gongs: and each night 
these infernal illuminations and 
diabolical concerts were provided 
for the excitement of the inhabit- 
ants of Sanga. 

It was strange to see how differ- 
ently the handful of Europeans 
was affected by the unfamiliar 
dangers that threatened them. 
There were men who might have 
been brave enough in an ordinary 
way, when blended in the rank and 
file of a regiment, who became ab- 
solutely helpless in their fear of 
this barbarian onslaught, as cer- 
tain savages of those forests are 
paralysed in presence of the python. 
The whites had been drawn back 
into the Residency, and employed 
in strengthening its defences by 
way of a citadel; though some of 
them who knew something of serv- 
ing guns were told off to the field- 
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pieces on the first line of defence. 
So that Grace had every oppor- 
tunity of studying their charac- 
ters, which she did very much to 
her own surprise, as if it were a 
problem with little personal in- 
terest for her. In fact, what with 
excitement and want of sleep, she 
was living in a factitious state of 
exaltation, though her brain was 
clearer and her resolutions were 
more prompt than she had ever 
known them before. 

She remarked that the volatile 
and harebrained Mr _ Rafferty, 
when the immediate work of pro- 
visionally fortifying the Residency 
was done, had become almost 
phlegmatic. Though always ready 
to spring to attention when she 
came near, though he would follow 
her with the fidelity and jealousy 
of a favourite dog, yet at other 
times he would smoke cheroots 
with his hands in his pockets; he 
was lulled into tranquil slumbers 
by the discord of the rebel gongs; 
and as he might have said himself, 
he seemed to be ‘ blue-moulded 
for want of the bating he was very 
likely to get.’’ 

But if Rafferty’s demeanour 
surprised her, she was still more 
astonished by the behaviour of Mr 
Briggs. The little man had as 
little amour propre ; and when she 
told him, with some hesitation, of 
the important arrangements she 
had made without consulting him, 
he had not stood for a moment 
on his dignity as nominally the 
deputy-governor. So, as the best 
of women might do, she of course 
took advantage of his weakness, 
and simply gave him something 
like peremptory orders to come 
under the shelter of the Resi- 
dency. 

‘* As it is to be a sort of inner 
citadel of the defence, Mr Briggs, 
you will be safe there, if you are 
safe anywhere.”’ 


Had a crushed worm. turned 
under her slipper, and speaking 
like the ass of the prophet, expos- 
tulated against being trodden upon, 
she could scarcely have been more 
taken aback than when Briggs 
showed a will of his own, and 
determination. 

‘‘You have taken over the 
charge of the Settlement and the 
Residency, Miss Moray, and I do 
not blame you. You may be more 
competent than I am, and I dare- 
say you may have as good a right. 
I see that you can do much with 
Matusin and his Malays, and 
therefore I said nothing. But 
your father at least left the cash- 
box and the state papers in my 
charge, and no fear of conse- 
quences shall induce me to be 
parted from them.”’ 

‘«But why should you, Mr 
Briggs?’’ exclaimed Grace, greatly 
touched. ‘‘I ought to have con- 
sidered your feelings more, perhaps, 
but I had no idea you felt so 
strongly. You can bring the 
money and the papers with you, 
you know: they will be safer in 
the Residency than anywhere 
else.”’ 

‘*Pardon me again, madam,” 
said the little gentleman, by no 
means soothed, and with more 
formality than before. ‘‘ Even if 
I could find trustworthy bearers 
to transport what money there is 
—and much of it is in silver, and 
consequently bulky—the papers 
are in the fire-proof safe that 
Colonel Chamberlain ordered out 
from Cannon Street. It is built 
into the brickwork, and it is out 
of the question moving it.’’ 

‘¢Of course; but my father has 
left you the key, I suppose. Bring 
the papers to the house here, and 
we can bury the money in the 
garden.”’ 

‘*As it is propable that there 
will be a conflagration in the Set- 
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tlement to-day or to-morrow, the 
place of those important papers is 
in Chubb’s patent fire-proof safe. 
Should they perish there, I cannot 
help it; and I think the Malays 
will have trouble in picking the 
jock. Should they be lost or de- 
stroyed elsewhere, I should be 
justly held responsible. Ah, miss,’’ 
went on the little man, as he 
warmed up, ‘‘you thought I was 
a coward, not worthy of a word or 
a thought; and so perhaps I may 
be. You might have thought still 
worse of me, had you known all 
the misery I have gone through 
from the sound of those abomin- 
able gongs. But I do know my 
duty; I know how I earn my 
salary, and my place is by the 
safe and the cash-box. The Ma- 
lays may tear me limb from limb, 
or burn me at a slow fire, as they 
have done to better men on smaller 
provocation; at least I shall die at 
my post, and you shall see that 
a clerk may be a martyr.” 

‘“‘And a hero, Mr Briggs,”’ re- 
turned Grace, with a smile that 
went to his heart, through the 
tears that wellnigh blinded her. 
‘One thing is, that should you 
die as you say, none of the rest 
of us will be left to mourn for 
you. But if we live, as I believe 
we shall, and see brighter days, be 
sure that I for one shall do justice 
to your heroism.”’ 

In such a state of things sus- 
pense could not be greatly pro- 
longed; and it was just as well, 
since human nerve-power has its 
limits. That afternoon Grace’s 
spirits involuntarily fell: excite- 
ment was sinking down into in- 
tense depression. So it was more 
or less with the rest of the Euro- 
peans; for the heavens and the 
very air seemed pregnant with 
ominous portents. The murky 
atmosphere had been thickening 
all the day, and by the evening 
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was overcharged with electricity. 
Black banks of clouds, gathering 
over the sea, had been shifting 
inland, till the bright sky was 
hidden behind a lowering canopy, 
which seemed to rest on the tops 
of the tallest cocoa-nut palms. 
Sea-birds had been floating land- 
ward with the clouds, either flying 
low in the unnatural silence, or 
occasionally uttering a plaintive 
cry. The air was hot—hot—and 
as yet there was no sign of rain; 
and those who watched the signs 
of the weather would have wel- 
comed the threatened deluge, were 
it only to draw away impending 
conflagration, for it seemed as if 
one spark might set everything in 
a blaze. on 

The fire came before the water. 
Grace, wandering between her 
rooms and the verandah like a 
restless spirit, dropped involun- 
tarily into the nearest chair, and 
covered her eyes with her hands; 
while her maid, though used to 
tropical thunderstorms, was send- 
ing out shriek on shriek. The 
strange stillness had been sud- 
denly broken by a roar over the 
roof of the Residency, as if seve- 
ral tons of dynamite had explod- 
ed right over the thatch. The 
deafening peal, if peal it could 
be called, which sounded like 
the simultaneous discharge of the 
world’s parks of artillery, was 
accompanied, rather than _pre- 
ceded, by a blinding blaze of 
light, that flashed home to her 
brain through shut eyes and 
crossed fingers. Then after that 
appalling salvo, the cannon of the 
heavens began to play, in dropping 
discharges at irregular intervals; 
and once, confused as she was, she 
could distinctly distinguish the 
crashing and shivering of timber 
on the lawn under the windows. 
How long she sat, with swimming 
brain, in the prostration of terror 





and soul-mastering awe, she never 
knew. She was roused from her 
stupor by Rafferty bursting into 
the room, without going through 
the ceremony of knocking—though 
indeed, had he opened the door 
with a grenade, it could hardly 
have made much difference. Nor 
was the appearance of that faithful 
follower calculated to reassure her. 
The devil-may-care Irishman was 
pale as death, and muttering invo- 
cations to the Blessed Virgin. Still 
the presence of the man helped to 
bring her to herself. She found 
strength to stand upon her trem- 
bling limbs; and reaching out a 
hand to seize his arm, she stag- 
gered back to the verandah. 
After all, -as she tried to tell 
herself, she had never been afraid 
of English thunder; and were it 
not for nerves that had been pain- 
fully overstrained, she would not 
have been frightened now. At 
another time indeed, and had her 
father’s arm been around her, she 
might have admired the tremen- 
dous magnificence of the spectacle. 
One moment there was a black 
darkness that might be felt; the 
next, the veil would be rent as by 
the mighty hand of the Invisible 
and Omnipotent, and the lacery of 
each leaf and twig stood out in a 
lurid illumination that might have 
come from Hades, or from anywhere 
between heaven and hell. And 
as she stood and gazed and trem- 
bled, after a wilder peai a brilliant 
meteor, shooting swiftly across the 
night, pitched under a mighty 
areca-tree on the lawn, and seemed 
to ricochet in rippling electricity 
over the river. 

‘* May God be good to us all!’’ 
ejaculated Rafferty, through chat- 
tering teeth; and then, remember- 
ing that he was the sworn champion 
of the lady who still leaned on 
him, he went on—‘‘Not that 
wan of me cares much; and after 
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all is said and done, miss, thim— 


divils outside will never stir in 
this weather. May the saints for- 
give me for spaking of divils!”’ 

As if in answer to him, a pre- 
ternaturally long lull was broken 
by sounds that seemed insignificant 
to those that had gone before; and 
yet they were ominous of a more 
terrible danger. There came a 
clashing of the gongs and a shout- 
ing of war-cries from the Malay 
posts; and as the clamour would 
occasionally sink and fall, Grace 
fancied she could hear them an- 
swered from the distance by some- 
thing like faint echoes. 

Mr Rafferty had no doubt on 
the matter. The wild Irishman 
had sharp ears; and now that he 
realised a danger that was material 
and tangible, Richard was himself 
again. 

‘‘T spoke too soon, miss—and 
just like me! I might have known 
the divils would be at home, and 
abroad too, in their own particu- 
lar ilement of fire and sulphur. 
Luckily, there’s little to choose be- 
tween our friends and them, and 
our niggers have got the stockades 
and the guns before them. Anyhow, 
it is high time I was laving you.” 

‘¢But your place is in the house 
here, Rafferty.”’ 

‘And so I will be in my place 
when the attack comes this way; 
but in the manetime, the fun is up 
the river, and Mister Mathieson may 
have his hands full. I'll just lave 
Jackson in charge, and be back 
again, if need be, in a pig’s whisper.” 

‘*You are right; we must show 
ourselves to the Malays at first. 
Nay, it is no use your objecting; 
I am going with you to Matusin. 
I can come back with you.” 

Rafferty lost no time in protest- 
ing, as a more prudent and re- 
sponsible individual might have 
done. He felt, besides, that protests 
would be idle—and there he was 
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right. Miss Moray was sub- 
missive to her father, but would 
have her way with everybody 
else. In five minutes they had 
given certain directions; they had 
crossed the lawn, and Rafferty 
had handed the lady into a boat. 
Pulling steadily against the stream, 
in lightning that lighted the clear 
water to its depths, in five minutes 
more they surprised the Malay 
chief. His admiration of the 
heroic English girl was extreme, 
though he had little leisure to 
express it. As his eyes lighted 
up to give her a welcome, Grace 
felt that her visit had been well- 
timed. It was certain that the 
Malays would fight more stanchly 
for having seen that she exposed 
herself to danger with indifference. 
But all the more easily she yielded 
to the joint expostulations of the 
chief and Rafferty, and withdrew 
to the shelter of a hut on a lit- 
tle rising ground in the rear of 
the attack and defence. Thence, 
from a ‘‘front place’’ beneath a 
cluster of feathering palms, she 
could see all that was to be seen. 

Not that what was to be seen 
was much. ‘There was ‘‘more cry 
than wool,’’ more noise made than 
damage done. The opposing forces, 
separated by the fallen trees and 
the impervious jungle, exchanged 
provocations and missiles, without 
the possibility of coming to close 
quarters. 

‘* Ach, sure, thin,’’ remarked Raf- 
ferty, who had come back to her in 
disgust, ‘‘for all the fine show they 
made, coming out in the thunder, 
they are but braggarts after all. 
It was not worth turning out, with 
the chance of getting wet to the 
skin, to see nothing more than a 
solitary nigger with a spent mus- 
ket-ball ia his instep. They can 
be no great captains that are against 
us; and I’d back Mister Mathieson 
against them any day.” 


As to putting his money on Mr 
Matusin, Rafferty might have been 
right; but he had underrated the 
strategy of the beleaguering forces. 
Though the noisy attack was kept 
up, he escorted Miss Moray back 
tothe Residency. The storm had 
pretty well passed over, and the 
danger seemed to have passed with 
it. Breathing a heartfelt prayer 
of gratitude for a double escape 
from danger, she sank back into 
the chair she had quitted some 
hours before, and ordered her ser- 
vants to provide Rafferty with re- 
freshments. 

Prayers can never be misplaced, 
but the form of this one was rather 
premature. I do not think I have 
dwelt before on the topography of 
the town of Sanga; but it may be 
mentioned now that the Residency 
had been built rather with an 
eye to commercial advantages and 
beauty of situation than to strateg- 
ical considerations. Sanga, in fact, 
was meant for a trading town, not 
for a fortress; and the Residency 
stood on a reach of the river, in a 
receding back angle of the stockad- 
ed works. It was surrounded by 
lawns, by gardens and orchards; 
and beyond, the jungle came nearly 
up to the stockades. It is true 
that the jungles were so thick that 
they might have been regarded 
as an additional protection, even 
against such assailants as the Ma- 
lays of those forests. 

Grace, then, was lying back in 
her chair, and Rafferty, after hav- 
ing apologised for the familiarity 
with an indifferent assumption of 
bashfulness had begun vigorously 
to handle a knife and fork, when 
the young lady, doomed to an as- 
cending gamut of sensations, sprang 
a second time out of her seat. 
This time it was no noise from the 
heavens that she heard; the sound 
seemed rather and unmistakably to 
come from the opposite quarter. 
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The beleaguering chiefs having 
assured themselves of the difficulty 
of forcing the abattis, had ordered 
a feigned attack on it. The real 
onslaught was to be directed against 
two other places, and one of these 
was the Residency. But if there 
are miscalculations in the combina- 
tions of scientfic warfare, barba- 
rians are still more likely to miss 
connections. The force that was 
to ‘‘swarm up’’ to the Residency 
was made up of men from three 
mutually jealous tribes. One of 
the bands had gone astray; a sec- 
ond had been brought to a dead- 
lock in a sylvan impasse ; and the 
third, in their pride and triumph at 
having arrived, had forgotten all 
their savage sagacity and prudence. 
They had reached the stockade, 
and were scrambling over it unob- 
served, when the foremost of them 
began to whoop and to halloo. The 
untimely demonstration gave the 
alarm to a native guard who had 
been bivouacked between the Re- 
sidency and its outworks. The 
friendly Malays, seizing their wea- 
pons, fell hastily back upon the 
house, which had been provisionally 
fortified against the probabilities 
of disaster. So that the natives, 
backed up by the European reserves, 
were ready to make a good fight 
of it under cover. 

Yet the assailants were so au- 
dacious, and so reckless of their 
lives, that they might have made 
their way into the house notwith- 
standing a stubborn defence. They 
crept forward, through bushes which 
ought to have been cut down, tothe 
very foot of the balconies. More 
than one of them actually tried to 


climb the pillars which supported 
the verandahs of the first floor, 
Grace, peeping downwards through 
the jalousies, looked down into 
fiercely gleaming eyes and rolling 
white eyeballs. Then the eye 
would be eclipsed, as a death-shot 
or a stab from above struck the 
owner3/and he would disappear 
with a dull thud in the dimness, 
rolling backwarks in the agonies of 
death. But the attack was not 
effectually repulsed till Rafferty 
set himself seriously to direct the 
fire of a rocket-tube. Then the 
natives were seized with such su- 
perstitious terrors as they had 
never experienced through the 
worst of the storm. They shrank 
backs from these missiles, which 
seemed to follow them and search 
them out like sentient beings, 
through the very labyrinths and 
intricacies of the jungle. There 
was a panic and a ‘‘ save who can,” 
and the onslaught for the time was 
a failure. When day broke on the 
battle-ground, nothing was to be 
seen but a few fallen and mangled 
bodies, some of them still breathing. 
But Grace’s sense of comparative 
security was sadly shaken, and she 
felt that when the attack was 
again renewed on the Residency, 
she would be in the very forefront 
of the battle. Nor was it only or 
chiefly for herself that she feared. 
Should her letter have miscarried, 
or should her father miss the mes- 
sengers, returning with the weak 
force he had started with, he might 
run unconsciously into the arms of 
the enemy. Nothing, indeed, was 
more likely ; yet what could she do 
but pray, and strive to hope? 
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HELEN FAUCIT. 


Tuis beautiful volume, the main 
portion of which from time to time 
brightened the pages of ‘Maga,’ will 
waken a host of stirring memories 
in those who had the good fortune 
to see the heroines of which it 
treats clothed with life by its 
gifted authoress. For thousands 
she opened up a world of poetry 
before undreamed by them— 
filled their eyes with visions of 
beauty and grace and dignity, 
living yet ideal; and by her de- 
lineations of all that is best in 
womanhood, woke up feelings 
which, but for the magic touch of 
her genius, might have slumbered 
all unknown. At the same time, 
she won her way to the hearts of 
all by a gentleness and sweetness 
of aspect and demeanour, that 
spoke of the modesty and absorp- 
tion of the true artist, who thought 
only of the work it was given to 
her to do, and was filled with 
humble gratitude for the power 
which enabled her to show to the 
eyes and ears of her audience, with 
all the charm of breathing passion- 
ate life, the beings whom our great 
dramatic poets had imagined. 

How well does the present 
writer, then a girl, remember the 
series of memorable nights on 
which she first saw Helen Faucit 
on the Dublin stage! How well, 
too, does she remember the en- 
thusiasm which the young actress 
aroused in all the ablest men, and, 
no less markedly, in all the accom- 
plished women in which Dublin 
society was then rich! They were 
all at her feet; and off the stage, 
she moved among them with a 
quiet, unconscious grace, that 


deepened the enthusiasm which 
grew there night by night, as she 
placed before them some fresh il- 
lustration of her remarkable pow- 
ers. And what a list was hers! 
Scarcely less memorable than her 
Juliet, her Constance of Bretagne, 
her Hermione, her Rosalind, or 
her Lady Macbeth, were her Isa- 
bella in the ‘‘ Fatal Marriage,’’ and 
her Belvidera in ‘Venice Pre- 
served.’”” Of the two latter parts 
we have more than once heard the 
leading Dublin physician of the day 
say, that they showed the phases of 
insanity, in the gradual coming on 
of madness in Isabella and the 
sudden giving way of the brain in 
Belvidera, with a truthfulness that 
appalled him, all the more that he 
knew well it was no imitation of 
what the actress had seen, but the 
unconscious development, out of 
intuitive sympathy with the con- 
ditions which the poet had ima- 
gined, of phenomena which he, 
the experienced physician, had ob- 
served in the course of his profes- 
sion. So it was, that some years 
afterwards, when Miss Faucit ap- 
peared as the blind Iolanthe in 
‘« King Réné’s Daughter,’’ we have 
heard those who had made the 
manner and movements of the 
blind the study of their lives, 
profess their amazement that the 
deportment and action of the ac- 
tress were so completely those of 
a blind girl, that they seemed as if 
they had been the result of years 
of observation. This it was known 
they were not; for it was notorious- 
ly Miss Faucit’s creed that, if an 
actor’s imagination does not enable 
him to portray the phenomena 
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of mental or physical defects, the 
study of such defects from life will 
produce results feeble in them- 
selves and incompatible with the 
freedom of true art. 

It was hard to say whether in 
those days we women or the men 
were most in love with Helen 
Faucit. The women were all grati- 
tude to her for the noble pictures 
of her sex which they owed to her. 
The men were, no doubt, animated 
by a more mixed feeling, and by 
not a few of them we were remind- 
ed of Goethe’s words— 


“ Wen Helena paralyzirt, 
Der kommt so leicht nicht zu Ver- 
stande.” 


Who could wonder at this, who 
came under the charm of that most 
gracious nature? We see by Mr 
Browning’s lines, quoted in the 
appendix to this volume (p. 426), 
how strongly he felt it :— 


e‘ ‘Genius’ is a common story! 
Few guess that the spirit’s glory 
They hail nightly—is the sweetest, 
Fairest, gentlest, and completest 
Shakespeare’s-Lady’s, ever poet 
Longed for! Few guess this: / 
know it.” 


When we first saw Helen Faucit, 
she had recently returned from 
Paris, where she had been acting 
along with Mr Macready. A vivid 
idea of the impression she produced 
there is given in the passages 
quoted in the same appendix (p. 
436) from the late M. Regnier, and 
from a very fine criticism by M. 
Edouard Thierry, formerly director 
of the Comédie Francaise, who, as 
we have reason to know, speaks to 
this hour of the performances of 
the young English actress as among 
the greatest triumphs of histrionic 
art which he has ever seen. In 
the best social circles of Paris, Miss 
Helen Faucit produced the same 
impression which we ourselves wit- 
sessed in Dublin. A distinguished 
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woman of letters says, in a recent 
letter to us: ‘* There was a soirée 
at Madame Ancelot’s, where all 
literary and diplomatic Paris was 
invited to meet Miss Helen Faucit, 
Guizot and Lady Byron were there, 
and people were much amused at 
Lady Byron’s jealousy. She had 
expected to be the “onne of the 
soirée. I well remember Guizot's 
exclamation, as, on being introduced 
to Miss Faucit, he kissed the artist's 
hand, ‘ Mais c’est une enfant! c’est 
une enfant!’ He could not con- 
ceal his surprise to see in the fair 
gentle girl before him the Lady 
Macbeth about whom everybody 
was raving, ‘almost a fension- 
naire,’ as he afterwards said to me.” 
‘¢ How beautiful,’’ the writer adds, 
‘¢ she looked that night, with a 
drooping branch of frosted leaves 
and flowers in her hair !”’ 

That the same actress, who had 
fascinated them in Ophelia, could 
awe them in Lady Macbeth, was 
obviously a revelation to the Paris 
critics. ‘*On n’avait imaginé 
Ophelia,’’ wrote Edouard Thierry, 
‘¢ni plus touchante, ni plus gra- 
cieuse. Notre parterre Francais 
est demeuré surpris devant cette 
pantomine pleine de sens, pleine 
d’idées, pleine de bonté, pleine de 
tendresse, pleine de passsion méme, 
mais surtout pleine de mesure et 
pleine de modestie.”” See again, 
how deep the impression made on 
a man so able to judge, so hard 
to satisfy, as the great actor and 
accomplished scholar Regnier !— 


“Je n’ai jamais revu ou relu 
Othello ou Hamlet sans me rappeler 
ce que Lady Martin fat dans Desde: 
mona et dans Ophelia: et toujours 
j'ai conservé dans mon esprit, comme 
un de mes plus frappants souvenirs 
dramatiques, la representation 0Uu, 
pour la premiére fois (4 Paris du 
moins) elle joua le réle de Lady Mac- 
beth. Elle sit y montrer une auto- 
rité, une maturité de talent, qu! 
cadrait peu avec ses jeunes annees, 
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et je fus heureux alors, comme il 
me semble qu'elle en dit étre flattée 
de lui voir recueillir des éloges si 
justes et si éclatants, tant de la part 
du public qui sent, que de la part du 
public qui juge.” 
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Miss Faucit speaks (p. 292) with 
great warmth of the quick and in- 
telligent sympathy of her Paris 
audiences, and with as great mo- 
desty of the encouragement she 
found in the criticism of Victor 
Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, E. 
Thierry, Jules Janin, and others. 
The same correspondent from whom 
we have already quoted, furnishes 
us with a few interesting details of 
the sensation she produced upon 
some of them. ‘‘Alexandre Dumas,”’ 
she writes, ‘‘who had expressed 
himself in most enthusiastic terms 
concerning the great genius of 
Helen Faucit, was extremely anxi- 
ous to write a drama for her. The 
subject was to be the intrigue to 
prevent the marriage of the Duke 
of Orleans with the daughter of 
Charles I.—Henriette d’ Angleterre 
—a réle admirably fitted for Miss 
Faucit. Dumas, in his enthusiasm, 
once exclaimed in my hearing, 
‘There is not an actress on the 
French stage—no, nor yet amongst 
the great ladies of the Court— 
whose voice, look, and _ gesture 
could represent the royal princess 
so well as Helen Faucit. Her very 
tread is that of royalty.’ You 
must remember that he did not 
understand a word of English; but 
he asserted that he could follow the 
artist through every phase of emo- 
tion by her wonderfully expressive 
play of feature alone. Strange to 
say, he could not be made to feel 
the smallest admiration for Mac- 
ready; and would often say, when 
speaking of Miss Faucit’s Desde- 
mona, ‘Oh, if she had but an 
Othello gifted with more passion 
and less precision than ce brave 
Macready.’ 
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‘¢ The last time I ever saw Alex- 
andre Dumas we ‘talked of Miss 
Faucit, and the tears stood in his 
eyes as he recalled her Ophelia, 
and her farewell to the company 
in the mad scene—‘‘ Ah, madame, 
cette sortie! cette sortie! jamais 
je ne l’oublierai de ma vie.’ He 
was not gifted with perseverance, 
as we all know, and yet he went 
to every performance, and could 
recount the emotions of every 
scene in which Miss Faucit ap- 
peared. ‘Elle me fait réver—elle 
m’inspire toujours des créations 
nouvelles !’ was the reason he gave 
to his friends, who wondered at 
what they called the Jdonhomie, 
with which he would spend whole 
evenings in listening to what he 
could not understand. 

‘¢ Amédée Pichét, who was con- 
sidered the first French critic of 
his day, mentions in one of his 
works that he was entirely inspired 
by Miss Faucit’s acting to under- 
take the translation of Shakespeare 
conjointly with Guizot—a trans- 
lation, the greater part of which 
was the work of Pichét, to whom 
the reputation and the emoluments 
resulting from the translation were 
a matter of comparatively no 
moment. 

‘«The Paris public were most of 
all moved by Miss Faucit’s per- 
formance of Lady Macbeth, and it 
certainly was one of the grandest 
things I ever beheld. The whole 
conception was new to the critics. 
The reading of the letter first 
claimed attention, and became the 
cause of controversy. I rather 
think it was Madame Emile Gir- 
ardin, in her husband’s journal, 
who gave the most popular account 
of the performance. The last time 
I ever saw her at her own house, 
she spoke of the Lady Macbeth ; 
and described the retiring from 
the banquet scene, when Lady 
Macbeth leads Macbeth from the 
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table, but never once looking at 
him, turning aside her head, as if 
in dread of meeting his glance. 
‘*What a splendid inspiration ! 
No French actress would ever 
have thought of that,’’ she exclaim- 
ed; and she then attempted to 
imitate the wonderful grace with 
which Miss Faucit bent her neck. 
‘‘Quelle grace, et surtout quelle 
souplesse !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Ja- 
mais nous n’avons eu cela ici!” 
And then she went on to specu- 
lation—whether Shakespeare had 
inspired Miss Faucit, or whether 
Miss Faucit would have inspired 
Shakespeare with the movement, 
had she been consulted. 

‘¢One more reminiscence! Jules 
Janin’s indignation at Macready’s 
standing before Miss Helen Faucit 
during the appeal made by Desde- 
mona to the Senate, so that with 
his ample velvet robe he com- 
pletely hid the beautiful kneeling 
figure behind him. I remember 
that Jules Janin called him, in his 
review of the performance in the 
‘Débats,’ ‘‘Ce grand paravent de 
Macready.’’ The petty manceuvre 
was at once detected by the French 
critics and exposed. I remember 
her dresses as Desdemona were 
highly praised, and declared to be 
the correct historical costume. 

“< Juliet was played but once by 
Helen Faucit in Paris. It pro- 
duced a sensation almost surpass- 
ing that of her Lady Macbeth. 
My own remembrance of this one 
performance is that of a dream, 
exquisitely beautiful, harmonious 
as that produced by a _ sublime 
piece of music,—the attention so 
rapt by each melody, that the 
impression /é/t by the whole is a 
vision of entrancing beauty, such 
as must be produced by haschisch. 
Of course Alexandre Dumas, with 
his exuberant eloquence, failed not 
to express his enthusiasm by re- 
counting with dramatic fervour 


the effect produced upon his ner- 
vous system by the whispered po- 
tion scene, which he described as 
a souvenir of the ancient Greek 
drama. 

‘Great regret was expressed 
when the English company depart- 
ed; but no record is left in French 
literature of the name of Mac- 
ready, while that of Miss Faucit 
became familiar to every reader. 
I forget the name of the critic who 
prophesied that no attempt would 
ever be made to produce a Shake- 
spearian play at the Théatre Fran- 
cais after Miss Faucit’s visit. 
This prophecy has proved correct. 
All translations have appeared at 
the Odéon, the Ambigu, and other 
secondary theatres.”’ 

These reminiscences bring viv- 
idly before us the nights when we 
hung on every movement, on every 
sentence, of the young actress who 
had come among us, ‘‘with gifts 
and graces eminently adorned,” 
fresh from, but wearing most meek- 
ly, her Paristriumphs. In her were 
combined all the physical requisites 
for her art,—a person beautifully 
moulded, whose every motion was 
grace; a voice fascinating ‘‘in its 
most silver flow,’’ yet full of re- 
sonance and power to meet the 
largest demands of passion or emo- 
tion; a face on which every fleeting 
mood of feeling seemed to cast its 
shadows and its lights, true, in- 
finitely varied, and spontaneous 
in its expression, realising to us 
Bacon’s description of that ‘best 
part of beauty, which a picture 
cannot express, no, nor the first 
sight of the life.” We speak of 
the year 1845, when Miss Faucit 
added to her triumphs the imper- 
sonation of Antigone, and proved, 
as George Fletcher in his ‘Studies 
of Shakespeare’ has well said, that 
the ‘women of old Greece were not 
framed of marble, but of sensitive, 
imaginative, and impassioned, as 
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well as intellectual and _ heroic, 
flesh and blood.’’ How she looked 
at this time, De Quincy, who saw 
her Antigone in Edinburgh, has 


told us:— 


«Suddenly, O heavens! what a 
revelation of beauty! forth stepped, 
walking in brightness, the most fault- 
less of Grecian marbles, Miss Helen 
Faucit, as Amtigone. What per- 
fection of Athenian sculpture! the 
noble figure, the lovely arms, the 
fluent drapery! What an unveilin 
of the ideal statuesque! Is it Hebe: 
Is it Aurora? Is it a goddess that 
moves before us? Perfect she is in 
form: perfect in attitude— 


‘ Beautiful exceedingly, 
Like a ladye from a far countrie !’ 


It flattered one’s patriotic feelings to 
see this young countrywoman realis- 
ing so exquisitely, and restoring to 
our imagination the noblest of Gre- 
cian girls.” 


Pity that De Quincy did not see 
and describe to us Helen Faucit’s 
appearance in the ‘‘Iphigenia in 
Aulis” of Euripides, which in the 
following year made all Dublin 
wild with admiration. A thrill of 
delight used to vibrate through the 
audience, as robed in a ‘light cy- 
mar’’ fretted with silver, and wear- 
ing a wreath of blush roses, she en- 
tered, as the betrothed of Achilles, 
on the car by the side of her mother 
Clytemnestra. But the hushed 
silence that always followed Miss 
Faucit’s entfance on the scene 
grew intense, as the passionate 
pleading of Iphigenia to her father 
to spare her life rolled on with 
that beautiful articulation in which 
hot a syllable was lost, while every 
word seemed the spontaneous ut- 
terance of the moment. Dublin 


audiences were then very noisy 
upon occasion, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s nights, or the manager’s 
benefit, were always seized on for a 
expression from the galleries 
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of native wit and boisterous spirits. 
On one such night we remember 
‘*Tphigenia in Aulis’’ was given. 
Not much of the play could be 
heard for the noise; but the mo- 
ment Miss Faucit came on the 
stage stillness reigned, and the 
gallery, like the rest of the house, 
‘‘ listened like a three years’ child,’’ 
and not a cadence of her beautiful 
voice was lost. We all, the roughest 
as well as the highest, reverenced 
the Woman as much as we admired 
the actress. 

Again, can we ever forget of 
what the silent acting, for which 
Helen Faucit was always pre- 
eminent, was capable, as shown in 
the statue scene of ‘‘ The Winter’s 
Tale’’? It was all that Shakespeare 
in the moment of inspiration could 
have imagined. 


“O royal piece, 
There’s magic in thy majesty,” 


says Leontes; but there was some- 
thing far beyond this majesty in 
the saintly calm of a face in which 
might yet be read the long anguish 
of those sixteen years of seclusion, 
in which Hermione had mourned 
the jealous madness of Leontes and 
the loss of her child. No one 
could wonder at the feeling which 
prompted Perdita’s words :— 


«“ Give me leave, 
And do not say ‘tis superstition, that 
I kneel,and then implore her blessing.” 


She looked so like a thing ‘‘ enskied 
and sainted,’’ that this seemed the 
natural voice of us all. And when 
she moved and descended from the 
pedestal, every heart beat quick, 
as if a miracle had been wrought, 
and some being from a purer sphere 
had come before us. Then who 
may describe the inexpressibly 
touching beauty of look and voice 
as, turning from Leontes to Per- 
dita, she said— 
3D 
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“You gods, look down 
And from your sacred vials pour your 
graces 
Upon my daughter’s head”? 

It was from such performances as 
these that we learned the truth of 
Madame de Staél’s words, where 
she says, in her ‘Germany’: 
‘*What words are capable of 
painting the emotions of the soul 
like an accent, a gesture, a look? 
Words tell less than accent, accent 
less than physiognomy, and the’ in- 
expressible is precisely that with 
which -a great actor brings us 
acquainted.”” And now we see 
from the little autobiographical 
sketches scattered through Lady 
Martin’s volume, what a richly 
endowed and beautiful nature went 
to the accomplishment of such 
great results, just as we see in the 
portraits with which the volume 
is enriched, the earnest, dreamy, 
imaginative girl expanding into 
the woman, into whose face has 
passed the expression of a life 
devoted to meditation on the prob- 
lems, not of art only, but of human 
life. It would be out of place to 
say more of the studies of Shake- 
‘speare’s women which the book 
contains, than that they are a con- 
tribution of the highest value to 
the best criticism of his work. 
Rather shall we try to convey 
some idea of what Helen Faucit 
made of these women upon the 
stage. In doing so, We shall not 
take them in the order in which 
she has placed them, but will first 
notice the comedies, leaving Juliet, 
Desdemona, and Ophelia to the 
end. For, like many of the great- 
est tragic actors—Garrick, Talma, 
and Iffland, for example—Helen 
Faucit excelled in comedy, and 
showed that lively sense of hu- 
mour which is never greater than 
in natures of the finest sensibility. 
In her it was always tempered by 
womanly grace and by a certain 


distinction of manner amid the gay- 


est ebullitions of a sportive fancy, 

In none of her impersonations, 
probably, was this quality more 
conspicuous than in her Rosg- 
lind. As she came before us at 
first in her sad and subdued 
beauty, suffering under her uncle’s 
growing jealousy and mistrust, we 
saw little to prepare us for the 
brilliant creature of the forest 
scenes. Her whole aspect was that 
of one whose ardent nature has 
been softened by sorrow and wrong. 
But when Orlando entered upon 
the scene, her attention became 
gradually riveted upon him, and 
we were made to feel that the 
sweet poison of love at first sight 
had already begun its work. Her 
eyes followed the speakers, as they 
warned Orlando of the risk he ran 
in an encounter with Charles the 
wrestler. But the first sign of her 
emotion was when, taking a chain 
from her neck, and stealthily kiss- 
ing it, she said in a tremulous 
voice, ‘‘ Wear this for me!”’ add- 
ing with sad gentleness— 


“One out of suits with fortune, 
That could give more, but that her hand 
lacks means.” 


We can never forget the tender’ 


grace of Miss Faucit’s manner, or 
the penetrating tones of her voice 
as she added— 


“Sir, you have wrestled well, and 
overthrown 
More than your enemy.” 


In the next scene, where she has 
to encounter her uncle’s wrath 
and is banished, the high spirit 
and inherent dignity of Rosalind 
were expressed with a calm con- 
sciousness of power, that revealed 
the native princess, and showed 
what hidden strength of character 
and will lay under that gentle ex- 
terior. But it was in the forest's 
scenes, where Rosalind’s nature 
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expands in the enjoyment of her 
new-born liberty, that Helen Fau- 
cit’s triumphs chiefly lay. She 
took us with her into that dream- 
land ‘‘exempt from public haunt,’ 
where everything is ‘‘ As you like 
it,’ and dispelled all sense of its 
unreality by the strong human 
feeling and the exuberant joyous- 
ness of a deep but happy love, that 
diffused an atmosphere of ‘‘ bright- 
ness as holy as the shadows’’ of 
its melancholy boughs. 

We lately saw these forest scenes 
as presented by ‘‘The Pastoral 
Players” in the beautiful glade of 
Combe Wood. It was like watch- 
ing a glorious landscape in some 
‘delightful land of faerie,’’ with 
figures drawn into it by Nicolo 
Poussin. The effects were magical 
of the afternoon sun, now casting 
broad bands of shadow, now bath- 


_ ing the scene in a golden light, 


then lighting up here and there 
the faces of the happy creatures, 
who were ‘‘ fleeting the time care- 
lessly as they did in the olden 
world,”’ their songs mingling with 
those of the birds that flashed 
through the sunlit leaves. It was 
Shakespeare informed by Nature. 
How strange the contrast seemed, 
as we thought how Helen Faucit, 
with only the common accessories 
of the stage around her, filled the 
imagination with far richer pic- 
tures! Then it was more like 
Nature informed by Shakespeare; 
for actress and poet together led 
the spirit into a land of greater 
beauty, and woke the poetic sense 
to finer issues. 

What a series of pictures passed 
before us as she moved to and fro, 
in a page’s dress of lavender cash- 
mere, edged with emerald green 
velvet, that set off her symmetrical 
form to the greatest advantage, her 
hair falling in natural loose curls 
upon the shoulders, from under a 
broad felt hat, with a hawthorn 


spray or some stray wild flower 
twined into its band! The effect 
was exquisite, when in some sud- 
den movement of joyousness in her 
scenes with Celia, this hat would 
slip back, and hang suspended by 
its ribbon. The figure of the youth, 
in the tender grace of every atti- 
tude, in the classic head, the broad- 
brimmed hat slung behind, re- 
minded one of the figures of Her- 
mes on some antique bas-relief. 
Among the countless passages 
of idyllic beauty that leap to the 
memory, none are more prominent 
than the incidents of the scene of 
the mock marriage. How delicious 
to the audience, who were in her 
secret, was the spirit of ‘* happy 
heart,’’ and the keen sense of the 
humour of the situation, when she 
exclaimed to Orlando, ‘* Come, woo 
me!’’ and when he hung back, half 
amazed, half shy, said, with deep- 
ened emphasis, and a face radiant 
with enjoyment, ‘‘Woo me, for 
now I am ina coming-on disposi- 
tion, and like enough to consent! ”’ 
Then the gaiety, with an under- 
note of strong feeling, with which 
the actress led on to the joining 
of the lover’s hands, the head 
slightly averted, as Orlando said, 
‘¢] take thee, Rosalind, for wife! ’’ 
—the face that told, who might 
say how, that this was no jest to 
Rosalind, —the voice deepening 
almost to pathos, as she said, ‘1 
do take thee, Orlando, for my 
husband!’’ Then the brief pause 
of silence, broken by the outburst 
of that marvellous series of flashes 
of mingled wit, sarcasm, raillery, 
and pathos, in which Rosalind 
hides the emotions of perfect hap- 
piness that fill her heart almost to 
bursting. Ah, that words might 
fix on paper the impressions that 
Helen Faucit made upon us in 
that scene! We did not seem to 
have known our Shakespeare until 
she showed to us how truly he had 
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plumbed the depths of woman’s 
nature, and the grace and fascina- 
tion which a spirit so ‘‘ bright and 
good”’ could infuse into the poet’s 
text ! 

It was well said by Mr Herman 
Merivale that he believed ‘‘ Shake- 
speare wrote the part of Rosalind 
in a prophetic dream for Helen 
Faucit.’’ It was she, certainly, 
who first showed upon the stage 
the infinite variety and beauty of 
nature which underlies the poet’s 
conception. It will need another 
Helen Faucit before this can be 
shown to a new generation. But 
when may we hope again to see 
the airy grace, the youthful elas- 
ticity, the high breeding which 
made that inipersonation so irre- 
sistibly attractive? Or who will 
recall the inexpressible charm of 
her look and manner, when Rosa- 
lind resumed her woman’s dress, 
and all the woman’s sweetness and 
refinement and subdued playful- 
ness, as she spoke the epilogue, 
and left upon the heart a feeling 
like that of a strain of the sweetest 
music ? 

In this, as in all Helen Faucit’s 
personations, it was insensibly felt 
that a whole life of meaning and 
of possibility lay below the surface. 
Whatever the character, you real- 
ised the noble woman behind. It 
was this, for example, which lifted 
her Lady Teazle into the highest 
region of comedy. In a letter of 
George Eliot’s (2d March 1874), she 
says of it to a friend—‘< I heard the 
tones, the rich laughter of Beatrice 
again yesterday, from Lady Teazle, 
and lost no syllable. Some little 
sadness mingled itself with the 
charm of her bearing and the music 
of her movements. It was that 
the refinement and elevation which 
they gave to comedy, often beyond 
the vision of the writer, should be 
felt by us to be unique and without 
visible sign of spreading for the 
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general benefit—¢hat deep beneft 
which comes from seeing a high 


type of womanly grace, to shame 
away false ideals.’’ In much the 


same spirit George Henry Lewes, 
Rosa- 


writing of Helen Faucit’s 
lind, says :— 


“All playgoers will remember how 
perfectly that fine actress can repre- 
sent the joyous playfulness of young 
animal spirits, without once ceasing 
to be poetical. The gaiety of a serious 
nature, even in its excitement, must 
always preserve a certain tone, which 
distinguishes it from the mirth of 
unimpassioned natures; a certain 

round-swell of emotion should be 
elt beneath. The manner may be 
light, but it should spring from a 
deep nature. 


It was this quality which gave 
to this lady’s Beatrice its peculiar 
distinction. She tells us the char- 
acter had not the same attraction 
for her as Rosalind. Nevertheless, 
the elasticity and high-bred ease 
of Helen Faucit were never seen 
to greater perfection than in this 
character. The spirits that ran 
away with the tongue, but never 
with the manner; the wit that 
coruscated round her lover, was 
that of one who never for an in- 
stant lost her distinction and high 
bearing. Here, as in Rosalind, 
the heart of the true woman ap- 
peared through all the efferves- 
cence of humour; and when the 
right chord was struck, there came 
forth a pathos which perfected the 
conception. The whole imperson- 
ation was suffused with that unde- 
finable charm, neither to be meas- 
ured nor described, which informs 
the highest efforts in all art. The 
undercurrent of a sympathetic 
earnest heart beneath the rich 
laughter of this transparent soul, 
deepened the poetry of a passage 
such as that in which she answers 
Don Pedro when he says, ‘‘ Out 
of question, you were born in a 
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merry hour!” ‘‘No, sure, my lord, 
my mother cried!’’ These words 
were uttered with tender intona- 
tion; then, throwing back her 
head, and pointing upwards, like 
a bird that soars and sings, she 
added, ‘‘But then there was a star 
danced, and under ¢hat was I born!” 
Another delicate touch of feeling 
occurred in the passage where 
Beatrice gives full career to her 
laughing abhorrence of matrimony, 
comparing the marriage state to a 
dance, every movement in which 
Helen Faucit suggested with in- 
imitable grace, adding at the close, 
«‘And then comes repentance, and, 
with his bad legs, falls into the 
cinque pace faster and faster; till 
he sink into the grave.”’ This con- 
clusion fell upon the ear in sadder 
tones and with measured rhythm, 
as if we beheld a pendulum swing 
slower and slower to the end of its 
period. 
Again, exquisite 


the artist’s 


fancy was shown at the moment 


when Beatrice falls into the snare 
laid for her by her friends, and 
Hero says— 


“For look where Beatrice, like a lap- 
wing, runs 

Close by the ground, to hear our con- 
ference.” . 


Her imagination grasped the poet’s 
image of the lapwing, and with 
the full command that she enjoyed 
of a lithe, elastic figure, she was 
able to carry out the simile in 
her motion. With head bent low, 
and arms slightly raised to catch 
her thin lace mantle, lifted by 
the summer breeze, she flitted to- 
wards the pleached bower where 
honeysuckles, symbols of her own 
loving, wayward heart, ‘‘though 
ripened by the sun, forbid the sun 
to enter.” 

This scene is the turning-point 
of Beatrice’s life. She learns that 
she is loved, and all that is gener- 
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ous in her nature bids her listen 
to the heart which she now believes 
appeals to hers. But that which 
showed most delicate power in the 
actress was her by-play while lis- 
tening to the story of Benedick’s 
devotion. We watched with de- 
light the signs by which she mani- 
fested the transition from the 
thoughtless girl to the thoughtful 
woman. First surprise, then in- 
credulity, then we seemed conscious 
of a deeper agitation—a tighten- 
ing of the heart and shock to the 
whole being, as Beatrice realised 
her own cruelty; her shame and 
bitter self-reproach up to the mo- 
ment when the speakers have 
passed, and she came forth amazed, 
saying, ‘‘What fire is in mine 
ears? Can this be true?” &c. 

In the chapel scene Helen Fau- 
cit rose to her full force. Here 
she held the audience spell-bound, 
only to burst forth into one great 
cheer at the end. The strong 
alternations of feeling through 
which she passed, from deep re- 
sentment, scorn, sympathy, pity, 
love, were all depicted with pro- 
found feeling, till at the very 
climax of her passion, when she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Kill Claudio!’’ her 
voice, earnest, thrilling, wonder- 
ful, seemed to shake the whole 
audience to their depths. 

Very different was the treat- 
ment of the whole of this chapel 
scene, as we remember it in the 
Dublin theatre, from what we 
have since seen in London. In 
Helen Faucit’s Beatrice there 
was no light love-making with 
Benedick upon the altar-steps, and 
within the storied arches of a 
great cathedral filled with incense 
from the swinging censers of the 
choristers; no travesty of the 
sacred symbols of religion on the 
one hand, or falsifying of true 
love upon the other. The Bea- 
trice Helen Faucit showed us 
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then had made up her mind, from 
the first moment of the base at- 
tack upon her cousin’s honour, 
that Benedick must be Hero’s 
champion if he was to be her 
husband. The dialogue that en- 
sues—if we penetrate below the 
surface—is serious. Beatrice says 
the words, ‘‘It zs a man’s office, 
but not yours,’’ as it were, tenta- 
tively, knowing that Benedick 
may think he cannot put himself 
forward, being neither kinsman 
nor in any way connected with 
Hero; and he, on his side, simply 
sets her doubts at rest by the 
words, ‘‘I do love nothing in the 
world so well as you.’’ Helen 
Faucit’s answer came slowly, ‘It 
were possible for me to say I loved 
nothing so well as you,”’ then with 
a quick gesture of natural embar- 
rassment, ‘‘but believe me not;— 
and yet I lie not;—lI confess noth- 
ing,—nor I deny nothing.’’ The 
alternation of tenderness and arch- 
ness made her delivery of this 


speech one of the most exquisite 
episodes in the play. The earnest- 


ness that underlies the whole 
scene, as so enacted, was in per- 
fect harmony with the ‘sanctuary 
in which the scene occurs. With 
the woman it was the yielding of 
her whole self to the man she 
loved; with the man, it was the con- 
secration of his life to her service. 


“I have no _ misgivings,” writes 
Lady Martin, “about the future hap- 
iness of Benedick and Beatrice. His 
ome will, I doubt not, be a happy 
one—all the happier because Beatrice 
and he have each a strong individ- 
uality, with fine spirits and busy 
brains, which will keep life from 
stagnating. They will always be 
finding out something new and in- 
teresting in each other’s character.” 


The truth of this lady’s whole 
conception of the character is now 
so apparent, that we need to be 
reminded that Mrs Jameson, Haz- 
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litt, Campbell, and even Coleridge 
have read it in a very different 
spirit. To Campbell, Beatrice is 
an ‘‘odious woman.” To Hazlitt, 
she seems a mere mocking bird, © 
To Helen Faucit, as to Shakespeare, 
she is the Beatrice or the Blesser; 
her husband the Benedictus or the 
Blessed. 

The play of ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice’’ drew out Helen Faucit’s 
versatility even more than ‘‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing.’’ With this 
lady as Portia, the audience felt 
that they were in the presence of 
a great power, cultivated to its 
height,—a power which swayed 
their emotions at will like a magi- 
cian, and showed them inner depths 
of their own natures, which other- 
wise would have remained a secret 
to themselves. The actress poured 
the wealth of her own rich and 
sensitive nature into the character 
of Portia. Here, as with Rosalind 
and Beatrice, in her very gayest 
moods, we felt that, au fond, there 
existed elements which, if need be, 
would make her either heroine or 
martyr. The character was felt 
to develop under the working of 
an inward law, that of a hidden 
but unchanging love. 

Lady Martin tells us (p. 29) that 
she has always classed Portia with 
such women as Vittoria Colonna, 
the friend of Michael Angelo, and 
Cassandra Fedele, the poet-teacher 
of Venice; and who will say that 
in them the intellect, great as it 
was, surpassed the heart? In her 
acting, Helen Faucit gave us the 
first insight into Portia’s secret in 
the sudden reticence of manner, 
and yet softening of voice, with 
which she uttered, ‘‘I remember 
him well; and I remember him 
worthy of thy praise,’’ in answer 
to Nerissa’s allusion to the scholar 
and soldier, who some time before 
had visited Belmont. Even in her 
voice before this, when she first ap- 
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peared upon the scene, we seemed 
to hear the yearning tones of hope 
deferred. When that germ of love 
had ripened to its fulness, its deep- 
est and most touching accents 
fell upon the ear in the casket 
scene, and we can vividly recall 
the melodious plaintiveness with 
which she uttered the words— 


«Let music sound while he doth make 
his choice.” 

Will this music prove her wedding 

hymn, or the swan-song of her dying 


soul ? 

In the whole of this casket 
scene with Bassanio, the by-play of 
the actress deserves to be recorded 
more faithfully and minutely than 
we can hope to succeed in doing. 
We seem still to see the upward 
gaze as of a St Cecilia,with which,in 
silent prayer, and with one knee 
scarce perceptibly drooped upon 
the cushioned footstool, she awaited 
the issue, and all the subsequent 
changes of expression that passed 
across her face during the selection 
of the caskets, to the final gleam of 
joy that lighted her countenance 
as her lover chose rightly. We 
felt how the too tumultuous passion 
had been chastened by that prayer. 
Subdued, yet intensely happy, she 
rose from her seat and awaited the 
approach of him who is now ‘‘ her 
lord, her governor, her king.”’ 

Shortly after, the messenger en- 
ters with the letter which announ- 
ces the calamity that has befallen 
Antonio. Here, again, the changes 
in Portia’s face, as she watched her 
lover reading the letter, were a 
study, and there was a world of 
tender sympathy in her voice, as 
she said— 


“Is it your dear friend that is thus 
in trouble ?” 


Then having read the letter her- 
self, and having despatched Bas- 
sanio, with full means, to his 
friend’s assistance, Portia’s quick 
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intellect, as Lady Martin believes, 
discovers a loophole for escape in 
the wording of the bond. All her 
strength of will is roused, and 
Portia’s resolution shapes itself into 
difficult and perilous action in carry- 
ing out her daring plot. 

Thus we are led up to the 
great trial scene, when Helen 
Faucit’s Portia appeared, not like 
a masquerader who assumes - the 
manners of a barrister, but as a 
youth who never for one instant 
lost his tone of high breeding and 
earnest sense of the serious nature 
of the work he had in hand. The 
Jew was acknowledged to be in the 
right by the young doctor, who 
simply remarks, ‘‘ therefore ’’ he can 
afford to be—he ‘‘ must be merci- 
ful.”’ The rude answer, ‘‘On what 
compulsion must I? tell me that,’’ 
was met with grave gentleness— 


“ The quality of mercy is not strained!” 


Here we remember the delicate 
inflection of the voice, as it seemed 
faintly to rise on the word ‘‘strained”’ 
as if surprised at the thought that 
any strain or compulsion should be 
necessary. The memory of Helen 
Faucit’s action and delivery of the 
rest of this sublime appeal will 
never, we are sure, pass from the 
minds of those who saw and heard 
her. How fine was the gradual 
ascent to that moment when, with 
eyes uplifted, she raised the cov- 
ering from her head, as if in very 
deed she stood in the divine pre- 
sence of Him whose attribute of 
mercy she extolled! She stood a 
moment in rapt silence, and each 
individual in the great audience 
held his breath ; then bending down 
her pleading face, only to meet the 
hard miser’s gaze, she uttered the 
words of solemn warning :— 


“Consider this, 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation: we do pray for 
mercy ; 
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And that same prayer doth teach us all 
to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


The high level reached in this 
speech was never lost throughout 
the scene that follows. When the 
earnest pleading with the Jew only 
developed the malignant ferocity of 
his purpose, the tone of the actress 
changed; and when in answer to 
her last appeal— 


“Take thrice thy money ; let me tear 
the bond,” 


he refuses, then with a quick ges- 
ture, imperceptible to those around, 
and just visible to the audience, 
Helen Faucit angrily struck the 
bond with her hand and became 
the judge. She knew that by Shy- 
lock’s insistence on the letter of 
the bond she had him in her grasp, 
and her determination showed 
itself in the settled expression of 
her face and the severity of her 
tone. Helen Faucit was at pains 
to show, what seemed in all other 
representations we have seen to 
be forgotten, that the young doc- 
tor had no right to pronounce 
judgment on Shylock except by 
the authority and as the mouth- 
piece of the Ducal Court. While, 
therefore, the long dialogue be- 
tween Antonio and Bassanio was 
proceeding, she used to approach 
the Duke and engage in conversa- 
tion with him, as though explain- 
ing the view she had taken of the 
case, and receiving his sanction to 
the judgment she was presently to 
pronounce. When she returned 
to her place in the Court, she 
dealt Shylock blow upon blow 
with inexorable sternness. His 
own law was strictly measured out 
to him— 


“Thou shalt have justice, more than 
thou desirest.” 


There was something almost splen- 
didly cruel in the way she said— 


“He shall have merely justice and his : 


” 


bond!”— 


flinging that document at his feet 
as she spoke, with a curl on her 
lip of contemptuous scorn. 

If in the character of Rosalind, 
Beatrice, and Portia we seem to 
find the finest qualities of woman- 
hood gradually opening on our 
mind, the perfect chord is struck 
when we come to Imogen—a 
character in which Shakespeare 
seems to have illustrated the ideal 
which was in his heart when he 
wrote his Sonnet— 


“Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds 
Admit impediment,” &c. 


How Helen Faucit entered into 
the very being of Imogen, is 
shown by her exquisite analysis of 
the character in this volume. Her 
impersonation of it from beginning 
to end was so complete in every 
detail, that it is difficult to single 
out passages for remark —each 
coming so naturally and spontane- 
ously, and blending into a consum- 
mate whole. Still, as we write, we 
seem to see her as she first entered 
on the scene, the lovely and lov- 
able form, clad in tunic and pep 
lum of the most delicate colours, 
and softest, finest texture, falling 
around her in graceful folds as she 
stood ‘like a vine-tree winding 
upwards’”’ in the embrace of her 
beloved Posthumus. Then, when 
we saw her again, and we have 
been told that she ‘‘ weeps still,” 
and only finds rest when her spirit 
encounters her husband in orisons 
—‘‘for then she is in heaven for 
him’’—how wonderful here, as 


again in Juliet, was the way in | 


which Helen Faucit pronounced 
this one word ‘‘orisons’’ ! 

Anon Pisanio introduces Iachimo 
as ‘‘a noble gentleman of Rome 
who brings letters from her lord.” 
Helen Faucit’s by-play was exqui- 
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site throughout this scene. First 
we saw her absorbed in ‘‘the 
scriptures of the loyal Leonatus,”’ 
whose letter warms ‘‘the very 
middle of her heart.’’ Then she 
hears words let drop by Iachimo, 
as he gazes intently upon her, 
which she cannot understand. On 
this came a moment of anxious 
curiosity, deepening to concern and 
in, as she heard how her lord 
‘laughs with free lungs’’ at her 
sex, and so on, by fine gradations, 
to the appealing look and gesture 
of agony with which she urges 
Iachimo to speak plainly :— 
“Pray you,— 
Since doubting things goill, often hurts 
more 
Than to be sure they do; .. . discover 
to me 
What both you spur and stop!” 


Then the whole expression of the 
face relaxed to one of utter deso- 
lation; and as the tempter coun- 
selled her to be revenged, Helen 
Faucit’s features grew convulsed, 
her hands clenched, her whole frame 
collapsed, and seemed to shrink 
into itself as, bursting into tears, 
she cried— 


“Revenged! how should I be revenged? 
If this be true, how should | be re- 
venged ?” 


But when the nature of the re- 
venge counselled by Iachimo flashed 
upon her, and she instinctively 
read in one instant his character 
and purpose, the recoil was elec- 
tric. Suddenly the cloud that had 
gathered round her passed away. 
She withdrew her hands from the 
tearful face, her depressed brow 
and drooping form were gradually 
raised, till she regained thorough 
clearness of countenance and firm- 
ness of figure, as she uttered 
her first cry for Pisanio. Then 
to what a height of grandeur 
she rose in the speech—‘ Away! 


I do condemn mine ears,’ &c. 
There all the king’s daughter, as 
well as the noble woman, spoke 
out in tones of such penetrating 
power as can never have been sur- 
passed upon the stage. Again we 
saw Miss Faucit’s acting in its 
finest aspect when, hearing Iachimo 
retract his words and apologise, she 
relaxed, saying slowly, simply, with 
quiet dignity— 

“All’s well, sir: take my power i’ 

the court for yours.” 


This courtesy on her part did 
not seem to us in the acting, as i 
did to George Fletcher and other 
commentators, to proceed from 
‘the kind complacency of a gener- 
ous forgiveness,” but rather from 
the instinctive impulse of a high- 
bred woman, who will treat her 
inferiors, mot according to their 
desert, but after her ‘‘own honour 
and dignity.” 

One of the most subtle pieces 
of acting we have ever seen was 
where Imogen, fretted by the atten- 
tions of the fool Cloten, first misses 
the bracelet, that ‘‘manacle of 
love’’ which her husband, in part- 
ing, had fastened on herarm. This 
little incident. of the disappear- 
ance of an object which to her had 
been the symbol of the crowning 
bliss of her life, is only the begin- 
ning of sorrows, which reach their 
climax in the scene with Pisanio. 
The acting of Helen Faucit in this 
scene has been so carefully described 
by George Fletcher! that it would 
be impertinence to do aught but 
quote from him:— 


“So far as violent revulsion of feel- 
ing can make it, so the passage where 
Imogen reads the letter from her hus- 
band commanding Pisanio to kill her 
is the most arduous of all in this di- 
versified part. To have her joyful 
anticipation of the affectionate meet- 
ing with her beloved lord checked at 
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its height by a communication like 
this—what a shock of feeling for the 
actress to represent, with no more 
precise indication to guide her than 
Pisanio’s exclamation— 


‘What, shall I need to draw my sword? 
—The paper 
Hath cut her throat already !’ 


In expressing to us the stunning 
blow given to the adoring wife by the 
very first words, the staggering and 
faltering of her eye and voice, in sheer 
bewildered incredulity, until she comes 
to the murderous command, ‘Let 
thine own hands take away her life;’ 
the fainting away of her accents at the 
close, under the withering conviction 
that her eyes have not deceived her, 
but that her calamity is real; the 
sinking senseless to the ground; and 
the hysterical revival ; in all these the 
actress has had nothing to direct her 
but her own instinct as to the true spirit 
of the character and the situation. 

“The most nobly characteristic 
passages which she ought to deliver 
in this scene are, indeed, struck out, 
on the principle, no doubt, of indis- 
pensable saving of time, especially the 
grand one— 


‘Though those that are betray’d 
Do feel the treason sharply,’ &c. 


But it is plain that she has studied 
them attentively, and so has raised 
her conception and expression of the 
heroine’s character, as shawn in this 
trying situation, to that noble eleva- 
tion which the poet has so clearly in- 
dicated. She gives the true dignity of 
tone, as well as the true feeling, to 
every sentence—the pathetic indigna- 
tion with which the slandered wife 
first repels the charge, the deep grief 
with which she feels herself compelled 
to retort it, and then the intensity of 
despair, not the excess of mean, slavish 
submission, which dictates that most 
affecting appeal— 


‘Come, fellow, be thou honest: 
Do thy master’s bidding.’” 


When Pisanio refuses to ‘‘damn 
his hand’’ with the bloody task, 
Imogen is only restrained from kill- 
jng herself with his sword by the 
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thought of the ‘‘divine prohibj- 
tion’’ against self-slaughter. There 
was a pathos never to be forgotten 
in Helen Faucit’s action and ton 
when, tearing open her dress 
that her bosom might receive the 
sword, Imogen reveals her hus- 
band’s letters laid upon her heart, 
‘‘The scriptures of the loyal 
Leonatus, all turned to heresy.” 
In time this wise servant Pisanio 
succeeds in turning the current 
of her passion, till she perceives 
that there may be another and 
a nobler, though a harder course 
than dying for her love, and that 
is Aving for it. Living, till some 
clue at least be found to what is 
now all mystery and anguish. 

And here we must turn fora 
moment from Helen Faucit the 
artist to Lady Martin the writer, 
and dwell upon the passage in 
which, with simple and _ earnest 
power, she shows us the brave 


woman on the mountain-top, sur- 
veying the wild hills—the plain— 


the ocean—in which her mission 
must commence, and sharing the 
great poet’s faith in the 


“Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


Our authoress points to the un- 
seen hand that led the lonely 
sorrowing Fidele to her natural 
protectors, the brothers, who, by 
irrepressible instinct, at first sight 
were moved to love and cherish 
her. 

With that poetic feeling which 
imbued the most minute detail in 
her impersonations with import- 
ance, Helen Faucit was careful so 
to array the page Fidele, that the 
slender form might show light 
against the dark background of 
the cavern. Clad in a page’s dress 
of soft white cashmere, edged with 
pale blue, the figure well might seem 
to Arviragus and Belarius at first 
sight ‘‘a fairy,”’ or, 
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« By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon! Behold divine- 
ness, 
No elder than a boy!” 


Another beautiful passage in 
Lady Martin’s writing is that in 
which she enlarges on the life in 
the forest cave. We see Fidele— 

eat in trial as the Fidelio of 
Beethoven—turning the cave into 
a home, and filling its hollows 
with her angel-like singing ; while 
grief and patience, both rooted in 
her heart, ‘‘mingle their. spurs 
together.’’ 

This power in Imogen of rising 
above self in her sorrow, was in- 
dicated by Helen Faucit quite as 
fully in her joy ; when at the end, 
sheltered once more upon her hus- 
band’s breast, Imogen forgets her- 
self, even at this crisis in her life, 
and turns, with affectionate grace, 
to those who had sheltered her in 
sorrow, and whom she now recog- 
nises as her brothers. 

Space will not allow me to go 
into detail as to the quite marvel- 
lous by-play of this actress in the 
closing scene of this drama. It 
was all charming. The recognition 
of the ring that must have flashed 
as a star upon her eye—the re- 
covery of the lost bracelet—the 
trembling anxiety with which she 
hears the opening of Iachimo’s 
confession—the tenderly rapturous 
delight with which she learns her 
husband’s fidelity—the elation— 
the piteous passionate emotion, 
which, as an ocean swell, breaks at 
last upon her husband’s heart with 
the words— 


“Why did you throw your wedded 
lady from you ? 

Think that you are upon a rock, and 
now 

Throw me again!” 


“‘The play of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’”” Lady Martin writes, 
“instinct throughout with a vivid 
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dramatic life,” is yet ‘‘a glorious 
hymn,”’ ‘‘ the noblest pzean to love 
ever written.’’ There is perhaps 
no better test of the true inward 
inspiration of a work than this, 
that, from a certain point of view, 
it readily disembodies itself and 
becomes lyrical for us, without 
sacrifice of its distinctive form 
to this end. Throughout Helen 
Faucit’s Juliet there was a sense 
of exquisitely modulated rhythm. 
Each tone in her voice, softened 
and deepened by the emotion with- 
in, found its own modulation. And 
even in the dread power of the 
potion scene, there was nothing 
discordant; a rhythmic law of 
nature, like that which governs the 
sea in its wildest moods, controlled 
each gesture, word, and look of her 
agonised condition. 

As usual, Helen Faucit contrived 
in the first possible moment to 
indicate the birth of that passion, 
which is to be theme of the great 
work throughout. In the ballroom, 
the question— 


«“What’s he that follows there that 
would not dance?” 


was uttered in the voice of one 
whose ‘‘life is set upon a cast.’’ 

In the balcony scene this voice, 
that had earned the child Juliet 
the name of ‘‘lady-bird ! ”’ was heard 
in its most silver flow. Then soul 
is interwoven with soul in joy so 
intense, that passion is purified by 
its own force, and fills the girl- 
woman with an energy that after- 
wards sustains her through her 
fearful trials. 

We cannot attempt to describe 
Helen Faucit in this balcony scene, 
as we have often seen her, with 
just sufficient scenic accessories to 
complete the picture, whose centre 
was the sweet girlish figure, that 
to her lover’s eye seemed as a 
‘¢winged messenger from heaven.’’ 
The reader must study for himsel¢ 
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the beautiful passage in Lady Mar- 
tin’s book where she works out her 
conception of this, which is the 
melody on whose theme the rest of 
the composition hangs, remember- 
ing the voice, the form, the tender 
expressive face she had at her com- 
mand, through which her high 
ideal found its unforced utterance. 

In the disasters that follow after 
the lovers’ secret marriage, Juliet, 
slow, as all noble natures are, in 
understanding those who are mor- 
ally their inferiors, turns to he 
nurse as her last domestic reliance. 
On receiving her answer, and still 
unable to realise that words so base 
could fall from any woman’s mouth, 
Juliet asks— ’ 


“ Speakest though from thy heart?” 
And the nurse answers— 


“From my soul too; 
Or else beshrew them both,” 


Then Juliet says— 
« Amen!” 


The soul’s solitude was revealed 
in the changed and deepened voice 
in which this word was uttered. 

Juliet took up the burden which 
henceforth must be borne alone. 
In the pale cheek, quivering lip, 
and far-off look we read the soul’s 
consciousness of isolation and its 
effort to concentrate itself. 

‘‘In this supreme moment,’ 
writes Lady Martin, ‘‘she has 
formed her resolution.’’ Then also, 
she believes (page 174), it was that 
Juliet remembers and _ possesses 
herself of the dagger, and adds, 
with calm resolution— 


“If - else fail, myself have power to 
ie.” 
That she will brave fate alone, 
and bear it with calm courage, 
was made manifest to us from the 
first moment of Helen Faucit’s 
entrance into the Friar’s cell. Her 
bearing, as she unexpectedly meets 


the Count Paris there, had all the 
repose, the self-possession, and the 
undefinable interest that bel 

to a noble woman overmasterj 

a secret sorrow. When she ex. 
panded on the Count’s departure, 
it was to show the Friar the un- 
daunted courage, in the face of 
death itself, of a woman who has 
consecrated her life to her husband. 

There was no melodramatic flour- 
ishing of the dagger here, but quiet 
intensity and delicate taste, the 
result of which is a lasting i 
en the memory of a slender form, 
covered with a long black veil, a 
very type of calm resolve and 
heroic fortitude. 

Juliet now returns to her cham- 
ber, having possessed herself of the 
phial containing the sleeping po- 
tion. She desires to be alone, 


“For I have need of many orisons,” 


The ring of the sad voice in this 
word ‘‘ orisons’”’ still seems to vibrate 
on our ear. 

It would be presumption to add 
anything to the description Lady 
Martin herself gives of the potion 
scene, except to assure her, that 
her own conception of it in all its 
awful grandeur was fully conveyed 
to her audience. She bound them 
with a spell-like awe, ‘‘ shaking the 
listening soul in the suspended 
blood.”” Picturing to herself the 
horrors of a living tomb, Helen 
Faucit rose to an unsurpassed 
height of tragic grandeur. When 
she reached the vision of Tybalt’s 
bloody festering form, the despair- 
ing utterance of the line— 

« Aswithaclub, dash out my desperate 
brains! 
and then the last cry— 
“Stay, Tybalt, stay 


seemed to electrify the audience 
with its power. A friend has 


placed in our hands a letter by — 
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Westland Marston, in which he 
writes: ‘‘Of this scene I can only 
say that, if its commencement and 
progress were instances in their 
graphic and poetical truth of what 
Helen Faucit could do, its close 
was an instance of what she could 
refrain from doing, when fidelity 
and truth required. I refer to the 
exhaustion with which Juliet re- 
tired to the bed, instead of the 
ordinary climax when she takes 
the draught. 1 cannot tell you 
how I admired the self-denial of 
true art here.”’ 

Helen Faucit’s acting, in the 
brief interview with the Friar in 
the tomb, was the consummation 
of all that went before. Wakening 
to find him, as she had _ been pro- 
mised, at her side, her brain clear, 
her memory active, we heard the 
childlike silver voice again— 


“OQ comfortable friar, where is my 
lord? 

Ido remember well where I should be. 

And there I am.—-Where is my 
Romeo?” 


He lies beside her, dead. All is 
over. She now buries the dagger 
in her own heart. Then, laying 
her face upon her husband’s bosom, 
she raised his nerveless arms and 
folded them above her head. It 
used to bring Tennyson’s Fatima 
to our mind :— 


“T will grow round him in his place ; 
Grow, live, die, looking on his face, 
Die, dying clasp’d in his embrace.” 


In her conception of the charac- 
ter of Lady Macbeth, Helen Fau- 
cit showed the same originality and 
self-reliance as in that of Ophelia. 
The murderess, in her impersona- 
tion, was a fanatic, raised to take 
her place beside those medieval 


types of fanatic women, the 
Judiths and Jaels of Botticelli 
and of Sodoma. The Italian 


painters have displayed a profound 
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knowledge of character in their 
conception of the type of woman 
who was capable of such deeds, 
and yet could retain their people’s 
love and reverence after its accom- 
plishment. It is true, one sinned 
for the sake of her people’s free- © 
dom, the other for that of a weak 
and selfish man; yet each volun- 
tarily sacrificed ail the womanly 
instincts rooted in her nature to 
steel her heart for the horrtble act 
—to her, of all, most horrible. 
Instead of a domineering, hard, 
and selfish woman, the Lady Mac- 
beth of Helen Faucit was a wife, 
whose strongest passion is for her 
husband,—the weakness of whose 
character is supplemented by her 
indomitable will; and we well re- 
member how this was conveyed to 
us, when, entering on her mission, 
she hears her husband’s question, 
‘¢If we should fail?’’ and answers 
with a quite sublime courage, re- 
gardless of all consequence, ‘*‘ We 


fail.” 


The reader must study for him- 
self the letter, in the appendix to 
this work, written by the celebrated 
Irish novelist, William Carleton, on 
this performance, to learn how the 
whole moral significance of this 
play was enhanced by this artist’s 
conception ; and if he has any ex- 
perience of life, he will surely feel 
that tragedy depends for grandeur 
and for sorrow on the native char- 
acter of the beings engaged in it,— 
the greater the capacity for good, 
the greater the sorrow of the fall. 

Lady Martin tells us that she 
always played Lady Macbeth with 
reluctance. But, for our part, we 
regard her performance of this 
character as a most important 
chapter in the history of the drama. 
The highest art, it has been said, 
is the ideal representation of real 
emotion; and voice, look, and 
gesture are the actor’s symbols, 
through which he makes emotion 
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intelligible. But is all emotion 
equally deserving of and capable 
of ideal representation? Do not 
nature and real life supply us with 
looks and gestures, which it is, or 
_ is not, the business of the artist 
to monumentalise? In the drama 
such typical moments occur in the 
performance of the actor, when 
the form and face are riveted for 
ever in the memory, fixed there as 
symbols of some great moral crisis 
in the human life which they 
express. 

Three such pictures remain clear 
in our recollections of Helen Fau- 
cit’s Lady Macbeth. In the first, 
beneath the spell of the weird 
sisters, she accepts her mission ; 
in the second, we behold her 
failure; in the third, we see the 
moral retribution that has fallen 
on her sin. 

Helen Faucit first appeared as 
the Thane’s wife in her dark fur- 
lined robe —a white veil softening 
the outline of her head and shoul- 
ders. She advanced rapidly with 
the letter containing the witches’ 
revelation in her hand, the heavy 
folds of her drapery sweeping in 
grand lines around her form. She 
stood in the front of the stage 
transfixed ; the spell was upon her, 
the supernatural power of the weird 
sisters had begun its fatal work 
in her imagination. The hellish 
ecstasy became intense; and the 
voice of the actress communicated 
its electric influence to the audience, 
as she uttered the words, ‘‘ Made 
themselves air, into which they 
vanished.’’ Henceforth Lady Mac- 
beth’s lot was cast; she takes part 
with the spirits of evil, and sets to 
work upon their weary web. 

Then follow the achievement 
and the failure in the dread ban- 
quet scene. The guests have hur- 
riedly departed from the hall. For 
the first moment Helen Faucit re- 
mained standing, her figure bent 


as she saluted the last guest; yet, 
from the moment that guest has 
retired, the subtle change from the 
courteous queen to the broken. 
hearted woman seemed to make 
itself felt in the bending form. 
The irrevocable cloud had settled 
on her bowed head. The husband 
she had loved and sinned for was 
enveloped in an impenetrable curse. 
She was simply hopeless. She 
staggered and grew faint; then 
tottered to a table and sat down, 
resting her forehead on her hand. 
In doing this she touched her 
crown, then lifted this symbol of 
her misery from her head for ever. 
She was the last to leave the ban- 
quet-hall. One moment’s pause; 
then, turning her full face towards 
you, what did yousee? The calm 
face of the Medusa —the face of 
despair so great it cannot feel the 
stinging serpents by which her 
head is wreathed. No need to 
speak. As we looked at her the 
words she had spoken in the scene, 
where she had first appeared as the 
queen, seemed to come back upon 
the ear, like the solemn chant of a 
Greek choragus :— 

“ Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without con- 

tent. 
’Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful 
joy!” 

In the third we reach the hour 
of retribution. Remorse has done 
its work. The wasted figure of 
the somnambulist, as if clad in the 
cerements of the grave, flitted upon 
the stage. Holding her arms apart, 
her eyes fixed on empty space, with 
a vacant sightless stare, she seemed 
as one who hangs upon a cross. 
Then came the desolate, hopeless 
sigh, the motion of the little hands 
no effort will wash clean —the 
blood-stained hands bearing the 
stigmata, not of a divine, but of 
a hellish master. 
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The following letter from one 
who had been a witness of her 
performance of this part, will be 
read with interest :— 

«« Nov. 5, 1864.—We all went to 
Drury Lane to. see Helen Faucit 
in Lady Macbeth. I confess that 
[ doubted her ability to perform 
this character, knowing how op- 
posed to it all her own feelings 
must be, and that instead of being 
able to throw herself into the 
part, and identify it with her 
own nature, success must entirely 
depend upon the power of ima- 
gination unaided by sympathy of 
feeling, by anything in fact essen- 
tially herself, save the thought 
that her duty was to represent 
in Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth a 
grand beacon to warn from crime. 
I scarcely know what I expected— 
but I know that I was amazed. 
She did not, as I half feared she 
might, impart any charm to the 
character. She gave it with a sort 
of weird majesty, extracting in the 
most marvellous manner from her 
countenance all its natural sweet 
tenderness, and replacing this with 
the stern cold determination suit- 
able to the circumstances. In the 
sleep-walking scene the effect was 
magical, and it seemed as if no one 
even dared to breathe, so profound 
was the stillness in the overcrowd- 
ed house as she glided in her ghost- 
like dress upon the stage, with eyes 
as if fixed on some horrible vision, 
and sightless to all else. The low 
dreamy tones of her voice, the long- 
drawn, strange, musical sigh, which 
seemed as if exhaling the miserable 
life’s last breath, and the conclud- 
ing scared whisper, half suffocated 
by horror, ‘To bed, to bed, to 
bed,’ as she disappeared, were 
wonderful in their thrilling tragic 
power.”’ 

Of the acting of the two other 
characters, Desdemona and Ophelia 
treated in this volume, we are un- 


able to speak, having never seen 
them impersonated by Helen 
Faucit. Of the Desdemona, we 
have often heard from those who 
were more fortunate, as full of the 
most moving sweetness and pathos. 
It took such strong hold of the 
audience, that it divided the in- 
terest of the play even with an 
Othello so fine as Macready’s. 
Above all, by the impression of 
guileless innocence and wifely de- 
votion, it brought out with piercing 
intensity the pathos of the tragic 
close. So, too, her Ophelia. We 
have already referred to the sur- 
prise expressed by a great Dublin 
physician at Helen Faucit’s instinct- 
tive knowledge of the workings of 
mental disease, of its origin, de- 
velopment, and phenomena. That 
instinct, as we see from her analysis 
of Ophelia’s character, guided her 
to the conclusion, that it was from 
her ‘close and subtle sympathy 
with him who was her very life,’”’ 
and who she had every reason to 
think had gone mad, that ‘she 
caught insensibly the infection of 
his mind’s disease.”’ Dr Conolly, 
whose life was spent in the study 
of the phenomena of insanity, has 
expressed the same view, in his 
study of ‘‘Hamlet’’ (London: 1863), 
and we remember to have heard 
of his delight, when he was told 
by Sir James Clark that Helen 
Faucit had arrived at the same 
conclusion. We have already cited 
M. Edouard Thierry’s description 
of what her Ophelia was upon the 
stage. Another of her French 
critics, Amédée Pichét, said of 
it, in the ‘Révue Brittanique ’— 
‘¢Comme elle révéle tout ce qu’il 
y a de poésie dans la démence 
d’Ophelia. _ Dans ce dernier réle, 
la pantomime, les expressions du 
visage, et les intonations de la 
voix en disent plus que les vers, 
et la prose de Shakespeare.”’ 
Helen Faucit could not have 
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been the great artist she was, but 
for her pure womanly nature and 
high cultivation. But she could 
never have given full expression 
to her conceptions without the aid 
of exceptional physical gifts. It 
may well be a subject of gratitude 
to her, that nature had given her 
a figure ‘‘ more than common tall,” 
lithe, pliable, graceful, majestic, as 
the character demanded: a head, 
classic, broad, and beautiful in out- 
line; features, marvellous in their 
power of expression; eyes that had 
a darker or softer light for every 
change of emotion; and a voice 
that ranged from the most winning 
tenderness to the force and reso- 
nance of the most fervid passion. 
In conclusion, we would observe 
that this artist’s peculiar power 
lay in her consistent treatment of 
her subject as a whole, and in the 
poetic sentiment that pervaded 
her conception, even to the minut- 
est detail of costume. With fore- 
thought and consummate judgment, 
she brought into harmony traits 
which in other hands might seem 
fitful and contradictory in the 
character, and rounded them to a 
perfect whole, so that there was a 
sense of harmonious development 
and noble unity throughout. With 
this intention, or perhaps in un- 
conscious obedience to the purely 
artistic instinct, Helen Faucit, from 
the very first moment that she ap- 
peared upon the stage, contrived 
to touch the key-note to which she 
returned at the end of the drama, 
—leading us, as it were, through 
the changes of some great sym- 
phony, till we reached the funda- 
mental theme once more. For in- 
stance, in ‘‘Cymbeline,’’ when Imo- 
gen first appears with Posthumus, 
the imagery in her husband’s words 
at the close or the play was antici- 


pated in their attitude then; and 
the farr woman hung upon her 
husband as the ivy on the vine, 
which entwines the tree in its em- 
brace. Her tree had bowed, but 
it had not broken, and at last she 
finds it rooted firm upon the rock, 
She is restored out of the wild 
storm that had parted them to the 
one heart, that says— 


“ Hang there, like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree dies.” 


So also, in Romeo and Juliet, we 
were struck in the first scene by 
the bird-like silver voice of the 
child Juliet. The sound had the 
clear ring of a heart as yet un- 
touched by passion. We never 
heard the tone again, at exactly 
the same pitch, till it broke upon 
our ear in the last scene, when, 
awakening in the tomb, Juliet 


says— 


“| doremember well where I should be. 
And there I am.” 


The pathos of this effect, this rep- 
etition of the child-voice, was like 
the recurrence of a minor chord, 
whose vibrations have touched the 
heart in the beginning, and now 
pierce it at the close with a sensa- 
tion of anguished sympathy. 

We have already cited George 
Eliot’s words of acknowledgement 
of Helen Faucit’s genius, in the 
gratitude she expresses for ‘‘ that 
deep benefit which comes from see- 
ing a high type of womanly grace, 
to shame away false ideals.’’ Here 
we see one great woman of the age 
approach another with her crown. 
Our gratitude is no less deep. 
How glad, then, should we feel if 
we have helped to place even one 
other leaf in the chaplet so honour- 
ably won ! 
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A VISIT TO TSUSIMA: AN INCIDENT OF RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. 


THE principle upon which the 
foreign policy of England seems 
to have been based of late years 
is, that a war with any foreign 
Power is out of the category of 
possible events, and that to take 
ordinary precautions against the 
aggressive tendencies of our neigh- 
bours is to manifest an unjust sus- 
picion towards them. Thus we 
have allowed. Russia to advance to 
the walls of Herat; to tear up the 
clause of the treaty of 1856, which 
prohibited her from covering the 
Black Sea with her fleets; to ob- 
tain possession of Batoum, which 
she is now quietly fortifying in 
defiance of treaty; to creep down 
the coast of Manchuria to the bor- 
ders of the Corea, and to annex 
the island of Saghalien. The next 
aggression proposed in this direc- 
tion is indicated in the following 
paragraph, taken from the ‘Times’ 
of the 2d of September :— 


“RUSSIA IN THE COREA.—German 
apers publish the following extract 
oo the ‘Vladivostok’—a journal 
published in the seaport of the same 
name at the extreme southern corner 
of the Russian Asiatic coast: ‘The 
importance of Vladivostock as a sea- 
port is seriously affected by the fact 
that it is frozen in winter. Hence 
the opinion has been gaining ground 
that either Port Lazarev, in Corea, or 
the island of Quelpaert (33° 11’ N. 
lat.), or that of Tsusima (34° 40’ N. 
lat.), should be substituted for Vladi- 
vostock. As to Port Lazarev, it is 
by no means certain that it is free 
from ice all the year round; and, 
what is of greater moment, it would 
be neccessary to take possession of 
about the half of the Corean penin- 
sula in order to secure undisturbed 
occupation of the port—a proceeding 
certain to provoke the enmity of 
Japan. The situation of Quelpaert 
is excellent, but unfortunately there 
Is not a good haven in the island. 
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The island of Tsusima was visited 
about 1860 by the Russian frigate 
Possadnik, and the Russian flag was 
hoisted but subsequently withdrawn. 
It is some 600 miles distant from our 
own territory, and so could not well 
be made a basis of operations. It 
would seem, therefore, unavoidable to 
preserve Vladivostock as the base of 
all serious operations; but to occupy 
and fortify Tsusima as a marine station 
well armed and provisioned. It would 
thus help to make good some of the 
drawbacks of Vladivostock.’ In con- 
nection with this suggestion, it may 
be mentioned that the island of Tsu- 
sima is Japanese territory, and could 
not be occupied except with the con- 
sent of the Government of Japan.” 


It is to be remarked that the last 
sentence is the comment of the 
German paper, and does not form 
part of the quotation from the 
‘ Vladivostok.’ 

As it may be of interest to your 
readers to know the circumstances 
under which Tsusima was visited 
by the Russian frigate Possadnik, 
and the Russian flag was hoisted 
on that island but subsequently 
withdrawn, I will venture to nar- 
ratethem. The incident, however, 
took place in 1861, and not in the 
previous year, as erroneously stated 
in the Russian paper. It was in 
the month of August, almost im- 
mediately after the attack which 
had been made upon the Brit- 
ish Legation at Yedo by a band 
of Japanese assassins, that intelli- 
gence reached it of the occupation 
of the island of Tsusima by Rus- 
sia, in violation of the treaties 
which guaranteed the territorial 
integrity of Japan. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, then 
British Minister in Japan, accord- 
ingly despatched me to that little- 
known island in H.M.S. Ringdove, 
to inquire into the truth of the 

3E 
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rumour ; Admiral Hope proceeding 
thither at the same time in his 
flag-ship, to render such assistance 
and advice as might seem neces- 
sary. The timidity of the Japan- 
ese Government at the time was 
so great that they declined to give 
us any Official assistance, for fear 
of becoming embroiled with Rus- 
sia, and I was obliged to proceed 
to Nagasaki for the purpose of 
picking up an interpreter. It is 
about 150 miles from that port to 
Tsusima; and on the morning fol- 
lowing our departure from Naga- 
saki we found ourselves in sight of 
the island, its twin peaks rising to 
a height of from 1500 to 1800 feet, 
heavily timbered to their summits, 
with here and there a clearing and 
a wreath of smoke, indicating the 
presence of a scattered population. 
We were approaching the island 
from the south-east, and were in 
entire ignorance of its ports or 
centres of habitation. We knew 
that it was the territury of a 
prince or daimio, and we presumed 
that it must have a capital, so we 
sent a boat on shore as we neared 
a fishing hamlet, to ask the way 
to it. In pursuance of the direc- 
tions thus received, we continued 
steaming for a couple of hours 
along the south-eastern shores of 
the island, and were much struck 
by its evident fertility, its fine 
forests, and pretty scenery, as we 
opened up one wooded valley after 
another. Suddenly we came upon 
a small semicircular harbour, af- 
fording an admirable shelter for 
country craft, with a narrow en- 
trance between projecting wooded 
bluffs. At the head of this little 
haven, and skirting its shore, was 
the town of Fatchio, a place con- 
taining possibly from 30,000 to 
40,000 inhabitants, and the resi- 
dence of the daimio, whose palace, 
I was afterwards informed, was 
about two miles distant. 


We did not go much beyond the 
mouth of the harbour, being ep. 
tirely ignorant of its depth of 
water and the character of the 
anchorage; and I immediately 
went on shore to open up com- 
munication with the inhabitants, 
This, however, did not prove a very 
easy matter. First, some 
officials came down and warned us 
off. Finding that we paid no atten- 
tion to their gesticulations, and 
insisted on landing, they retreated 
a few yards as we jumped on shore, 
forming, with the assistance of a 
crowd which had now joined them, 
a semicircle at a distance of a few 
yards, without manifesting any 
signs of hostility, but with the 
apparent intention of amiably and 
good naturedly barring our way, 
should we attempt to go into the 
town. Our interpreter now com- 
menced a parley, the result of 
which was, that we were shown 
into a pretty little wooden erection 
like a summer-house, on thc mar- 
gin of the sea, at a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
town, and requested to wait there 
until our arrival and wishes were 
reported in the proper quarter. 
Here we were objects of interest 
to an admiring crowd, principally 
composed of small boys, for more 
than an hour, when a messenger 
returned with the information that 
the officials refused to receive me, 
and requested me to return on 
board the ship, and leave them in 
peace. This I positively declined 
to do. As it was now getting on 
towards the afternoon, I said that, 
so far from complying with their 
wishes, I intended to send for my 
meals and sleeping arrangements, 
and live in the summer-house— 
which at that time of year formed 
delightfully cool quarters—if neces- 
sary, for a week. I explained that 
my patience was inexhaustible, 
that my time was unlimited, and 
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that I had the less scruple in 
forcing myself upon their hospi- 
tality, as I should ask them for 
nothing, not even for protection, 
as I should make arrangements for 
a guard of blue-jackets to be per- 
manently stationed on shore for my 
protection. Whereas, if the prince 
would accord me an interview, it 
would probably not last an hour, 
and we should relieve them of our 
presence the same evening. The 
messenger hurried off on hearing 
the disagreeable alternative I had 
proposed, and in less than an hour 
I saw that it had produced its 
effect; for a morimon, or native 
palanquin, appeared on the strand, 
being hurried along on the shoul- 
ders of its bearers, and containing 
a two-sworded official of a very dif- 
ferent rank from the humble func- 
tionary with whom I had hitherto 
been in communication. He was 
accompanied by a man of a lower 
grade, and for a minute or two we 
vied with each other in the lowness 
of our bows and the empresse- 
ment of our salutations. Then, 
with many apologies and compli- 
ments, I was informed that the 
daimio was too ill to receive me; 
and in order to convince me that 
this was no sham illness contrived 
for the occasion, many details were 
entered into which were quite un- 
necessary, for they in no degree 
removed my suspicions. However, 
I finally consented to an interview 
with his first minister instead; but 
inasmuch as our appearance in the 
harbour had, according to my in- 
formant, already produced great 
consternation in the town, and as 
the peace of mind of the inhabi- 
tants would be still further dis- 
turbed by the presence of a foreigner 
in their streets, an event hitherto 
unknown, and as the building in 
which I was to be received lay at 
the other extremity of the town, I 
was requested to agree to the hour 
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for the meeting being fixed for 
midnight. I was perfectly well 
aware that this was only an excuse 
for preventing me from seeing 
the town or its inhabitants; but 
I was too well satisfied at having 
succeeded so far to raise any ob- 
jection—and after a further inter- 
change of polite ceremony, I re- 
turned to the ship, having spent 
nearly four hours in the summer- 
house. 

The view in Fatchio Bay as the 
sun set was enchanting; the heavy 
vegetation coming in places to 
the water’s edge, in others clam- 
bering over rocks that rose precip- 
itously from the sea—the prettily 
situated little town nestling among 
its gardens along the shore, the 
wooded slopes cut up into culti- 
vated valleys and rising to a peak 
nearly two thousand feet above the 
sea,—all formed a prospect that 
confirmed the good taste of the 
Russians in selecting the island 
for annexation. 

In my interview with the official, 
although pressed to state the rea- 
sons of my visit, I had absolutely 
declined to do so to any one except 
the prince himself or the minister 
he might depute to receive me; so 
that doubtless the curiosity of the 
authorities was raised to the high- 
est pitch, and the mysterious na- 
ture of my proceedings was calcu- 
lated not a little to excite their 
suspicions; but this I considered 
a lesser evil than prematurely to 
reveal the object of my mission. 
About eleven o’clock the glimmer 
of Japanese lanterns at the sum- 
mer-house told me that my escort 
had’ arrived to conduct me to the 
place of meeting, and that the 
natives intended to keep faith with 
me, in regard to which I had been 
in considerable doubt. I there- 
fore put off for the shore, accom- 
panied by the captain of the 
Ringdove and another boat con- 
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taining a guard of a dozen: blue- 
jackets, as it was not considered 
wise to make a midnight promen- 
ade through an unknown town 
totally unattended; moreover, I 
considered it advisable to invest 
the whole proceeding with as 
much importance as possible. 
There were, as far as I remem- 
ber, about twenty samourai, or 
retainers of the prince, with two 
or three worimons in waiting, and 
they looked rather timidly and 
suspiciously at the blue-jackets as 
they jumped on shore and formed 
in line; and indeed the leading 
official, who was the same with 
whom I already had an interview, 
informed me that their presence 
was quite unnecessary. But on this 
point I differed with him ; and re- 
fusing to ensconce myself in a 
norimon, from which I should have 
failed to see even the little that 
was visible in the dark, I started 
off on foot, between two files of 
sailors, on my novel expedition. 
It is difficult to judge distance 
at night except by time; but as 
we walked for more than half an 
hour, the distance traversed must 
have been at least two miles. More 
than half of this was through the 
straggling town, along narrow 
streets absolutely deserted. Every 
house had been closed by order, no 
living soul was to be seen, not even 
a light glimmered through the 
shutters. It was a brilliantly clear 
starlight night, so that I could see 
enough to observe that the place 
differed in no respect from an ordi- 
nary Japanese third-class town; so 
we tramped silently along, the still- 
ness only occasionally disturbed by 
the barking of a dog, until we 
emerged into what seemed a strag- 
gling suburb, when we ‘turned sud- 
denly into a gateway, went along 
a short avenue, and entered a build- 
ing the external characteristics of 
which I have forgetten, if, indeed, 


it was light enough to see them; 
and so along a passage, the walls of 
which were formed of paper screens, 
to an apartment in which stooda 
group of two-sworded officials. One 
of these, who proved to be the first 
minister himself, now advanced to 
receive me. He was an agreeable, 
intelligent-looking man of about 
five-and-forty, very dignified and 
self-possessed in manner, and alto- 
gether a good specimen of his race, 
After introducing me to his col- 
leagues, of whom there were four, 
if I remember rightly, forming, I 
imagine, a sort of privy council to 
the prince, I was conducted into 
another long narrow room, the 
walls of which were also of paper, 
and which had evidently been ar- 
ranged with the idea of meeting 
the requirements of foreign taste. 
Down the centre of this room was 
a long low table, about two feet 
broad and twenty feet long, covered 
with red cloth, and on both sides 
were high benches, almost as high 
as the table, also covered with red 
cloth. The first minister invited 
me to sit at the head of this table, 
which I declined to do. unless he 
sat by my side. This point of eti- 
quette decided, the other function- 
aries, the captain and one or two 
officers of the Ringdove, seated 
themselves, and tea was brought in. 
In the centre of the table was the 
usual smoking arrangement, look- 
ing not unlike an inkstand, witha 
receptacle for the tobacco on one 
side, a fire-ball on the other, a pot 
to receive the ashes of the pipes in 
the middle,and the pipes themselves, 
with their diminutive bowls, lying 
like pins in the tray. As it only 
takes two whiffs to smoke a pipe, 
one smokes at least twenty in the 
course of a moderate visit. If my 
hosts were anxious to know the 
nature of my business, they manl- 
fested no impatience. We drank 
several small cups of tea, smoked 
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several pipes, and made a great 
many inane and complimentary 
remarks, before I felt that I could 
approach the subject at issue, 
which I did at last with the inci- 
dental observation that I believed 
we were not the first strangers 
who had come to Tsusima, but that 
they had already had a visit from 
the Russians. ‘To my surprise the 
minister opened his eyes with well- 
feigned astonishment, and made 
the interpreter repeat the remark, 
as though he must have misunder- 
stood it. 

‘“‘No,” he said, when it was 
repeated ; ‘“‘no Russians have ever 
been here.”’ 

I was fairly nonplussed. 

«Will you explain to him,” I 
said to the interpreter, ‘‘that I 
have had positive information that 
the Russians are now in Tsusima, 
and I have come here to see if it 
is true?”’ 

‘It is not true,’’ he said; ‘‘ they 
are not here, and have never been 
here.”’ 

This was the promising way in 
which our interview began. It 
lasted for more than two hours. At 
the expiration of that time, I had, 
as the result of a laborious con- 
fidence-inspiring process, into the 
details of which it is not neces- 
sary to enter, extracted from this 
same discreet and reticent func- 
tionary the fact that the Rus- 
sians had been established in the 
island for six months; that they 
had built houses for themselves; 
that they had had a fight with the 
inhabitants, in the course of which 
one of the latter had been killed ; 
and that the prince and all his 
Court were living in a chronic 
state of panic and despair. My 
informant further admitted that 
they had been desired by the 
Russians to keep their presence 
in the island a secret under 
penalty of the gravest conse- 
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quences; and that the reason he 
had denied that they were here 
was from the dread of punishment. 
Nothing could exceed the delight 
and gratitude manifested by all 
present at the prospect of being 
relieved of the presence of these 
unwelcome visitors; but they were 
still too timid to compromise them- 
selves by giving us a guide to lead 
us to where they were. All they 
would say was, that if we went 
round to the other side of the 
island we should find a large har- 
bour, and if we looked for them 
there we should find them. At 
that time this island had not been 
surveyed, and so our expedition 
partook largely of the character 
of one of exploration. The dawn 
was almost breaking when our 
nocturnal interview came to an 
end; but the streets were still 
silent, and the houses still her- 
metically sealed, as we passed 
between them once more on our 
way back to the ship. 

Steaming out of Fatchio harbour, 
we coasted round the southern end 
of the island and along its western 
shore. As we did so, the highlands 
of the Corea were distinctly visible, 
and one could not but be struck 
with the commanding position 
which this island occupies strateg- 
ically, situated as it is in the centre 
of the straits which separate the 
Corea from Japan, and which afford 
access into the Yellow Sea. We 
had coasted along half the length 
of the island, which is about sixty 
miles long, when we observed a 
large opening, as though it were 
divided in the middle by straits, 
and into this we steamed. To our 
amazement we found ourselves in 
a perfect labyrinth of lanes of 
water. In every direction, to the 
right and left and in front of us, 
there spread an intricate network 
of deep narrow channels, divided 
by rocky promontories clothed with 
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heavy timber. Large forest-trees 
sprang from the water’s edge, twin- 
ing their huge roots among the 
rocks, and drooping their foliage 
into the water. It was so deep 
even close to the shore that it was 
difficult to find anchorage; and our 
excitement was so great, in our 
desire to explore this strange and 
unknown water retreat, that we 
were off in boats before the anchor 
was down. We found as we pad- 
died along these singular channels 
that we were in a harbour in which 
whole fleets might be concealed 
from observation—hidden away, 
so to speak, among the trees. Here 
and there the inlets expanded, so 
as to form capacious harbours, 
again narrowing, often to a breadth 
of scarce a hundred yards. There 
was no sign of human _ habitation 
anywhere; the only evidence of 
man were two Buddhist or Sintoo 
shrines, perched upon pinnacles of 
rock under the shade of huge wide- 
spreading trees, and approached 
by rock-cut steps. For hours we 
pulled about in this magnificent 
haven, never tired of wondering at 
its capacity, its safety from storms, 
its freedom from dangers to naviga- 
tion, the extraordinary beauty of 
the scenery by which it was sur- 
rounded, the richness of the vege- 
tation, and the absolute calm and 
stillness which seemed to brood 
over the whole landscape. 

But all this time we saw nothing 
of the Russians. We passed from 
one deep creek into another, over 
the glassy surface of the water, only 
to exchange their unbroken soli- 
tudes, and to find some new and 
unexpected channel winding off in 
some fresh direction. At last, in 
one of these, our attention was 
suddenly attracted by some taper- 
ing spars that seemed to shoot out 
of the branches of a tree; and 
rounding a corner, we came upon 
the Russian frigate, moored liter- 


ally, stem and stern, to the branches 
of a pair of forest giants, and with 


a plank-way to the shore. 
If we were startled to come upon 


. her thus unexpectedly, our surprise ” 


can have been nothing to that of 
those on board at seeing an English 
man-of-war’s boat pull into the sort 
of pirate’s cove in which they had 
stowed themselves away. Indeed, 
the Russian captain afterwards 
told me that he had been so long 
in solitude that he could scarcely 
believe his eyes when we burst 
thus suddenly upon them, like visi- 
tants from some other world. How- 
ever, he was too much of a gentle- 
man to betray anything but pleasure 
and apparent gratification at receiv- 
ing me, when I stepped upon his 
deck and introduced myself. He 
at once invited me most hospitably 
to his cabin; and while he enter- 
tained me with refreshments, we 
spent a few minutes in some very 
amusing diplomatic fencing. He 
was here, he said, for hydrographi- 
cal purposes, and had made a sur- 
vey of the island, in obedience to 
instructions. Looking out of the 
cabin window, from which was vis- 
ible a frame-house with a_ barn- 
yard, in which was a cow and 
some poultry, I asked him if he 
combined agriculture with hydro- 
graphy, as the one pursuit implied 
amore protracted visit to the island 
than the other. He admitted that 
he had been here for more than six 
months ; that his survey was finish- 
ed, but that he had received in- 
structions to remain till further 
orders; and that, to pass away the 
time, and make himself comfort- 
able, he was doing a little farming. 
I then went on shore to see his 
establishment. He had got a hos- 
pital for the sick, from which a 
Russian flag was flying, a dairy 
and poultry-yard, a Russian steam- 
bath, and a little cottage, in which 
to vary his residence from ship- 
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board. There was a vegetable gar- 
den, and all the signs of a very 
comfortable little naval settlement, 
at least so far as it was possible for 
the crew of one frigate to make 
one. I gently hinted at the exist- 
ence of treaties and so forth; but 
he said that he was a sailor, and 
not a diplomatist, and knew noth- 
ing about them. All he knew 
were his orders. He denied that 
he had had any dispute of import- 
ance with the natives, with whom, 
he declared, he was on very good 
terms—though, as their nearest 
village was at some distance, he 
saw very little of them. 

The captain of the Possadnik 
turned out such a charming com- 
panion, and seemed so delighted to 
have his monotony varied even by 
an inquisitive dplomat, that I was 
quite sorry when the lateness of 
the hour warned me that I must 
return to my own ship, in which, 
as I explained to him, I should be 
absent for a day, so that it would 
be useless for him to attempt to 
return my visit at once, which, 
however, I promised to repeat. 
That night we steamed out to the 
offing, where the admiral was 
cruising in his flag-ship, and the 
next morning I went on board and 
reported my discovery. Soon after 
the admiral transferred himself to 
the Ringdove, and we steamed 
back to Tsusima harbour, finally 
bringing her to Russian Cove, as 
we had named the Possadnik’s 
settlement. 

The Russian captain now came 
and called and dined with us, and 
we discussed the situation in the 
most amicable manner; the result 
at which we arrived being, that the 
admiral should himself go to Olga 
Bay on the coast of Manchuria, at 
which port the Russian admiral 
then was, and present the diplo- 
matic view of the situation to that 
functionary, obtaining from him 


the necessary orders for the evacu- 
ation of the island by the Possadnik 
and her crew. ‘The captain of that 
ship assured the admiral that he 
would receive these orders with 
delight, as he was heartily sick of 
his exile. 

Meantime our surveying parties 
had not been idle. It was found 
that the harbour or sound in which 
we were nearly divided the island 
into two; a narrow strip of land, 
not half a mile wide, alone con- 
necting the northern with the 
southern half, each section being 
about thirty miles long and from 
fifteen to twenty broad. I had no 
means of ascertaining the amount 
of the pcpulation ; but as the island 
is very fertile, and is well peopled in 
parts, it probably contains over 
a hundred thousand inhabitants. 
From the wooded heights of Tsu- 
sima Sound the Corea is very plain- 
ly visible, and in those days, the 
inhabitants of Tsusima maintained 
more intercourse with that country 
than did any other part of Japan. 
The climate in summer was per- 
fect, and even in winter it is 
extremely mild. 

Here, as the Russian paper ob- 
serves, there is no fear of frost 
closing the harbour, which would 
form one of the finest naval sta- 
tions in the world; while the 
agricultural and other resources 
of the island itself would make it 
a most valuable acquisition to any 
Power which might be lucky enough 
to obtain possession of it. Fortu- 
nately the Japanese are fully alive 
to its importance; and under ex- 
isting treaties it could only be 
obtained possession of by an act 
of war, as the Japanese Govern- 
ment would certainly refuse to 
part with it for any pecuniary 
consideration, and the Powers 
which have treaties with Japan 
are pledged to ensure its integrity 
as against each other. From the 
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cool way in which the Russian 
paper mentions the possible an- 
nexation of the island, no objec- 
tions on this score seem to have 
occurred to it. ‘It would seem, 
therefore,”’ it says, ‘‘ unavoidable 
to preserve Vladivostock as the 
base of all serious operations; but 
to occupy and fortify Tsusima as 
a marine station well armed and 
provisioned.’’ By being thoroughly 
forewarned of this intention, the 
Powers interested may possibly 
make it ‘‘avoidable’’; and it 
would certainly be a gross breach 
of faith on their part towards 
Japan to allow the harbour to be 
occupied by force. The extreme 
importance of it to Russia as a 
winter naval station is indicated 
by the remarks of the Russian 
paper; while there is no Power 
more interested than England in 
preventing Russia from having a 
port in the Eastern seas open in 
winter. Our undefended colonies, 
our enormous commercial interests, 
would render résistance to such an 
act a necessary measure of self- 
preservation in the case of any 
European Power; but it is doubly 
so with Russia, of whose aggres- 
sive tendencies, unhindered by 
scruple of any sort, we have re- 
cently had such ample testimony. 
Every nation is entitled to consider 
an aggressive act of another nation, 
even though it is not immediately 
directed against its own territory, a 
casus belli. Thus, if the Russians 
chose to declare war against Eng- 
land for occupying Port Hamilton, 
we should have no cause to com- 
plain. It is a strategic measure 
which will undoubtedly strengthen 


our position against her in time 
war ; and she is entitled to 

it as of hostile intent even jp 
time of peace. It is simply a ques: 
tion as to whether it is worth her 
while to go to war about it—and 
she decides that it is not. But 
the danger to England of Tsusima 
in Russian hands is far greater 
than the danger to Russia of 
Port Hamilton in English hands; 
and it may be more economical 
for England to make the occupa- 
tion of Tsusima by Russia a casus 
belli now, than to wait till she has 
turned it into an impregnable naval 
station, in which immense fleets 
could lie in safety, and from which 
her cruisers could issue at all sea- 
sons of the year to prey upon our 
commerce and bombard our col- 
onies. That the annexation of 
this island is as much part of the 
programme of her Government as 
the annexations of Khiva and Merv 
have formerly been, there is not 
the smallest doubt. Their first 
attempt to effect a quiet and un- 
obtrusive occupation was, fortu- 
nately, frustrated in the manner 
above described. Admiral Hope 
at once steamed off to Olga Bay, 
and the result of his communica- 
tion with the Russian admiral 
was an order for the immediate 
evacuation of Tsusima by the Pos- 
sadnik. 

I have thought that this slight 
narrative of the circumstances 
under which, in the words of the 
‘ Vladivostock,’ ‘‘the Russian flag 
was hoisted but subsequently with- 
drawn ”’ from the island of Tsusima, 
might be a hint not thrown away 
in view of future contingencies. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
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Merlin and Kentigern. 


MERLIN AND KENTICERN.,. 
A LEGEND OF TWEEDDALE, 


Tuis ballad is founded on a passage in Fordun’s ‘Scotichronicon’ (iii. 31), in 
which Kentigern, or St. Mungo, the patron saint of Glasgdw, is brought into 
communication with Merlin, the well-known Welsh enchanter of the medieval 
romances. Of course no man accepts Fordun 4s a voucher for any historical 
fact; but there is evidence enough, independent of Fordun, to prove that 
St Kentigern and Merlin were contemporaries, both being representative 
characters of a great religious movement in the sixth century—the one repre- 
senting the advancing cause of Christianity in the Celtic or Cymro-Celtic 
kingdom of Strathclyde, the other the waning cause of Druidism. The battle 
of Arderydd, A.D. 573, fought between the Christianised King Rhydderch Hael 
and the heathen monarch Gwenddoleu, divided the Britons of the west, in point 
of religion, into two unequal halves, of which the lesser was destined speedily 
to be absorbed into the larger. Of this threatened absorption, Merlin, the 
Court bard of Gwenddoleu, in the popular tradition appears as the rueful 
prophet; there is no hope for him or his sun-worship any more, and he must 
mope about the hills of the south Highlands, then the central part of the 
kingdom of Strathclyde, till he dies. This is the historical kernel of the 
miraculous legends which afterwards grew upon both sides of the struggle 
round the person of their prominent representatives—legends amply sufficient 
to prove the social importance of the personages concerned, however trans- 
parently fictitious, and often ludicrously childish in their details. Discount the 
silly miracles so bountifully showered on the saint, and the tricks of devilry 
so lavishly attributed to the Court minstrel of the heathen king, and you have 
the lasting truth of popular poetical tradition, which Aristotle pronounced to be 
more philosophical than history. The handling which Roger Bacon, and Doctor 
Faust, and other such victims of popular prejudice received in the middle ages, 
may teach us that we are only performing an act of historical justice when we 
represent Merlin, the Welsh enchanter, in a much more noble light than that 
in which he appears in the medieval romances, in the pages of the monkish 
chronicles, or even in the classical portraiture of Lord Tennyson. The facts 
alluded to in the verses, so far as Kentigern is concerned, will be found in the 
late Bishop Forbes’s ‘Kalendar of Scottish Saints’ (Edinburgh, 1872); in 
Skene’s ‘Celtic Scotland,” ii. 179; and in ‘The Legends of St Kentigern, his 
Friends and Disciples,’ by the late Professor Stevenson (Edinburgh, 1872); 
and in regard to Merlin, in ‘Stephen’s Literature of the Cymri’ (London, 
1876) ; in the ‘Morte Arthur’; in Professor Veitch’s interesting and instruc- 
tive volume on ‘The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border’ (Glasgow, 
1878) ; and in the recent work of Mr Beveridge on ‘Culross and Tulliallan’ 
(Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1885). 


Come with me fair maiden, Lilias, 
Come and sit a space with me, 

Where the Powsail purls and prattles, 
Gently by this old thorn tree.! 


Come and stir good thoughts within me, 
With bright looks of kindly cheer ; 
Sweetly flows an old man’s story 
Where the young are fond to hear. 


* The thorn-tree stands on the burn, about fifteen yards above its junction 
with the Tweed, below the church of Drummelzier. Here the local tradition has it 
‘that the Enchanter was buried. 








Merlin and Kentigern. 


Yesterday, when I was wandering 
O’er the Broad Law’s treeless back, 

Came a mist, a white mist, floating 
Slowly o’er the moory track. 


And ever as it travelled lightly 
Where the fitful breeze might be, 

It took new shapes of strangest seeming 
That looked weirdly upon me: 


Now a whale, and now an ostrich, 
With a neck of longest span ; 

Now,a camel, now a white bear, 
Now a snowy-locked old man. 


And I thought on old man Merlin— 
Merlin, wizard of the Tweed,— 
Moaning o’er the tway-cleft kingdom, 

Wailing o’er his waning creed. 


For he was a heathen, Lilias, 
Mighty, man of place and pride, 

Counsellor and bard and prophet 
In the kingdom of Strathclyde. 


And when Roderick, to the false gods 
False, and faithful to the true, 

In the battle of Arderydd ! 
Slew the mightful Gwenddoleu ; 


Merlin old, his bard and prophet, 
Cleaving to the Cymric creed, 
Moaning o’er the lost Sun-worship, 

Wandered lonely by the Tweed: 


Seeking death, but might not find it; 
For he deemed it sin to die 

With a self-implanted dagger 
In the bright Sun’s beaming eye. 


And he came to where Drummeizier’s 
Kirk looks o’er the Powsail brook ; 

And sadly here, with thoughtful brooding, 
On a stone his seat he took. 


Here he sate, with none to friend him 
In his sorrow and his dool, 

But his little dog, a black one, 
And a young pig white as wool. ? 





1 Mr Skene, in an interesting paper in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quarians, February 1865, fixes the site of this battle with great probability not 
far from Longtown, on the great road between that town and Langholm, near 
the junction of the Liddell and the Esk. 

2 The black dog is a familiar appendage of necromancy and wizardry; but the 





Merlin and Kentigern. 


Sate and looked, when lo! a figure 
Cloaked and cowled, with solemn gait 
Through the shower and through the sun-glint 
Came where wizard Merlin sate: 


Came as one that hath a message 
Where delay might father loss, 

On his breast a death’s-head broidered, 
In his skinny hand a cross. 


‘*Who art thou,”’ cried Merlin, ‘‘ coming 
From the East where dwell my foes! 

I have here enough of sorrows, 
Let me feed upon my woes! 


‘Cause have I to hate the traitor 
Who hath laid my monarch low; 

Spare to triumph rudely o’er me, 
Prostrate in my utter woe! 


‘¢ Cause have I to hate the Christian ; 
Hence, and give mine eyes release 
From thy death’s-heads and thy crosses ! 

Let old Merlin die in peace.’ 


‘¢ Fond old man, I may not leave thee ; 
I am here by God’s command, 

With dear balm of benediction 
Near thy bed in death to stand. 


‘Tam Kentigern: my mother, 
Not far from the Isle of May, 
Daughter of the king of Lothian, 
Bore me in a wondrous way. 


‘«Saint Theneu, my blissful mother, 
Whom the spiteful waves did toss 

Rudely, in a fragile shallop 
Prisoned, bore me at Culross. 


‘¢ And St Serf, from where Loch Leven 
Laves the roots of Lomond Ben, 

Washéd me thoroughly in the water 
Of regeneration then. 





little pig is peculiarly Welsh, and holds a prominent place in the oldest Cymric 
poetry. There is 2 whole class of poems attributed to Merlin, beginning with 
“Listen, O little pig! O happy little pig!” which Stephen, in his literature of the 
Cymri, considers to be symbolical of the Welsh people. How the little snouted 
creature came to attain this dignity he does not explain; but it is no doubt a 
relic of the rural economy of the oldest times, when the diug Spopfes, the “divine 
swineherd,” was deemed worthy of occupying a prominent position among the 
retainers of a Greek kingship. 





Merlin and Kentigern. 


‘¢ And my mother there devoted 
Me to God, the One, the True, 

To the savage West to wander, 
And convert the heathen crew. 


‘* Bless the Lord this day, old Merlin: 
In the dear name of Theneu, 

I am come with God’s salvation, , 
On the tree who died for you. 


‘*Mock me not, thou sallow shaveling ! 
By yon God that rides on high, 

In the pure old Druid worship 
I have lived and I will die. 


‘*Gods in guise of man we know not, 
Scourged and pierced and crucified ; 
God we own above all human, 
Baal careering in his pride: 


‘¢ Baal, whence flows Fire’s holy fountain, 
Pulsing with a pulse of might ; , 

Baal, that o’er yon green Trahenna, ! 
Streams with floods of holy light ; 


‘‘ Baal, whose voice is in the thunder, 
Rolling far from glen to glen; 

Baal, whose glance is lightning darted 
From the blue crest of the Ben; 


‘* Baal. whose fiery virtue melteth 
Crusted ice and stony hail 
Into rills that leap redundant, 
Spreading sweetness through the vale ;— 


‘Him I own within, without me, 
In the great and in the small— 
In the near and in the far off, 
In the each and in the all. 


‘«Tempt me not with human Saviours, 
Gods to handle and to feel ! 

To the bright broad eye of Heaven, 
Life-dispensing Baal, I kneel. 





1 One of those green softly sloping mountains which are the glory of Peebles 
shire. It rises right opposite Drummelzier on the north bank of the Tweed, right 
above the mouth of the Biggar water. The name, like not a few others in the 
district, is manifestly Welsh or Cornish, not Gaelic. 





Merlin and Kentigern, 


‘« Preach the cross to savage Saxons ; 
Crosses come when they are nigh: 
As old Druid wisdom taught me; 
I have lived and I will die!’’ 


Then with holy hand uplifted 
Spake the saintly Kentigern, 
And with swelling eye of pity, 
‘¢Old man thou hast much to learn. 


‘« But the gnarled oak can no man 
Bend like rush or osier wand ; 

Take my love, and take my blessing, 
With thee to the Spirit-land. 


«¢ Allwhere lives a thoughtful Reason,! 
In the sky and in the sod ; 

Mind and Thought, and shaping Reason, 
This we worship, one true God. 


‘¢Sun and moon, and forky levin, 
Floods by sea, and storms by land, 

Are but ministers and servants, 
Tools in the Great Master’s hand. 


‘¢ Take my prayer and take my blessing ; 
Though I may not move thy will, 
Whom I serve hath gracious magic 
To bring good from harshest ill. 


‘‘In His house are many mansions ; 
If thy heart is pure and true, 

He can save with stretch of mercy, 
Merlin old and Gwenddoleu.”’ 


Spake: and with his cloak wrapt round him, 
Eastward o’er the moor he strode, 

Leaving wise old Merlin brooding 
Strangely o’er the Christian’s God. 


But his brooding must be barren : 

Who can change an old man’s creed ? 
Romish gods might not be devils, 

But Baal was God for Merlin’s need. 


With an eye of moody-wandering 
Gaze, he followed Kentigern, 

Where he brushed the purple heather, 
Where he swept the plumy fern. 





1 The Adyos of Johni. 1. 





Merlin and Kentigern. 


And he wandered o’er the moorland, 
Wrapt in sorrow and in dool, 

With his small black dog behind him, 
And his young pig white as wool; 


Wandered till he found a hollow 
Cavern by the river’s brim, 
Where a witch, a wily lady, 
With a strong spell prisoned him.! 


=~ _— ar. 


And she kept him there, the fell one, 
Till his eyes with age grew dim ; 

Then the wily fair, the false one, 
Mixed the cup of death for him. 


And wayfaring people found him 
Stretched beside the river’s brim ; 

And beneath this ragged thorn-tree, 
Here they dug a grave for him. 


And his small black dog they buried, 
And his little pig with him ; 

And they wailed before the Sun-god 
Sadly by the river’s brim. 


Weep for him, and kiss me, Lilias, 
Kindly kisses help our need, 
When a tearful story moves us 
On the flowery banks of Tweed ! 





1 «Morte Arthur,’ vol. i. ch. 60, Wright's edition. 
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THE SCOTS AND ENGLISH BOWMEN. 


Wir the entire ascendancy of 
firearms in warfare has perished 
one of the most picturesque fea- 
tures of ancient military display. 
The dropping fire of skirmishing 
riflemen from coigns of vantage— 
on hillside, among rocks or wood- 
land—may have something for eye 
and ear which was lacking in the 
silent duel of individual archers, as 
they crept from tree-trunk to tree- 
trunk, or winged the feathered 
messenger of death from behind 
the shelter of a huge shield or 
pavise ; but certainly the wreathed 
volumes of smoke which obscure 
the battle-fields of the present day. 
are much less imposing than the 
hundreds of shafts launched simul- 
taneously into the air by as many 
brawny and skilful arms, in such 
close proximity, and with such 
force and certainty, as to resem- 
ble a cloud of feathered creatures 
swooping upon their prey. It was 
in this art of volley-firing that 
the English archers excelled; and 
through their proficiency in, it, it 
came to pass that they so often 
triumphed in encounters on Scot- 
tish soil over the brave phalanx of 
Northern pikemen, and in their 
turn baffled invasion in many a 
field—from the fight of the Stand- 
ard at Northallerton down to the 
dark carnage at Flodden. 

It is almost impossible to obtain 
a real picture of such a scene. 
Only in the remotest countries of 
the world could anything resem- 
bling it be found at the present 
day. The deserts whence Alaric 
and Tamerlane drew their dusky 
swarms of archers—the hordes 
who followed the great king to 
fight, and obscured the light of the 
sun with their arrows— have all 
at last come under the influence of 


the death-dealing powder with 
which tradition associates . the 
name of Roger Bacon, even 
though it may be rudely manu- 
factured, and discharged through 
the old-fashioned machinery of 
flint and steel, instead of the sim- 
ple certainty of fulminate. Mus- 
kets for the interior of Africa are 
still made in Birmingham, with the 
flint-lock and priming-pan of acen- 
tury ago,—and for this reason, that 
while powder can be made and flints 
collected in the very midst of the 
desert sands of the Soudan or the 
Sahara, it would be a work of risk 
or of impossibility to import per- 
cussion-caps, or cartridges adapted 
to central-fire or hammerless guns ; 
and, on similar grounds, the long 
barrel retains its supremacy as a 
weapon of offence in those regions 
to the present day. When the 
trader from Tripoli visits Valetta, 
he may be seen carefully measuring 
the lengthy tubes which are exhib- 
ited in the gunsmith’s show-cases, 
in order that he may find a weapon 
of sufficient calibre for the coarse 
and slack-shooting powder he is 
compelled to use. It was this in- 
adequacy on the part of the musket 
which kept archery so long in par- 
tial use before the fiat of total ex- 
clusion from the battle-field was 
passed. Sir James Turner, James 
II.’s truculent Scottish general, 
in his ‘ Pallas Armata,’ written in 
1683, argued in favor of bringing 
back the use of the bow, for ‘‘ three 
positive reasons,’’ which he enume- 
rates in this wise: first, that arrows 
are very galling to horses, and there- 
fore would be more calculated to 
throw cavalry into disorder than 
bullets; secondly, that greater ra- 
pididity in firing was attainable with 
the bow than with the musket of 
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that day;! and thirdly, that a 
deeper formation was permissible 
for archers than for musketeers— 
the bowmen shooting with ease 
over the heads of the leading files. 
Indeed, until the invention of the 
rocket, the parabola described by 
a far-shot arrow gave it a decided 
advantage in that regard, as it 
enabled a commander to advance 
troops under cover of a fire from 
archers in the rear. The weight 
of the firearm then carried—of the 
musket-rest which it was necessary 
to use, and of the Swedish feather,or 
pointed stake with which the foot- 
soldier protected himself against 
the danger of being ridden down 
by cavalry—furnished additional 
points in favour of the bow, and 
helped to keep it in use, until the 
improvement in the firelock and 
the adoption of the bayonet gave 
the preponderance in lightness and 
efficiency as a weapon to the im- 
mortal ‘‘ Brown Bess.’’ Thus at 
last the 


“Tron sleet of arrowy shower,” 


which Robert Lambe, the martial 
vicar of Norham, has so quaintly 
described in his ballad chronicle of 
Flodden field, became a thing for- 
gotten, of which but the faintest 
image can be conjured up by those 
who have watched the single arrows 
soaring and falling by the mark on 
any of the very fewshooting-grounds 
in Great Britain where the old mil- 
itary archery is still imitated. 

For while the march of inven- 
tion was putting an end to archery 
as a part of military tactics, it was 
establishing itself as a wholesome 
exercise and interesting sport. In 


order to secure efficiency in war, 
the practice of archery was not 
only encouraged but enjoined by 
the Legislature, and regular places 
for pursuing it were established 
throughout the country. Hence, 
as in the present day the traveller 
through Flanders may see outside 
every town from Lille to B 

the tall mast which sustains on /éfe 
days the popinjay—aim for the 
crossbowmen and archers—so_be- 
neath the walls of almost every 
place of note, and near village- 
greens or the outskirts of forests, 
to this moment the name of Butts 
records the practising - ground 
where the youth were trained in 
the use of the national weapon, 
where the man of mature years 
kept himself in preparation for the 
possible emergencies of invasion or 
civil disturbance, and where even 
grave elders did not disdain to 
encourage the manly sport, and 
obtain for themselves the ‘health 
unbought”’ which regular exercise 
such as bowmanry affords will often 
ensure to the close of a long life. 
A Coventry antiquarian not many 
years ago happened to observe a 
number of remarkable little hollows 
in the old stones of the city walls, 
where it nearly adjoined a district 
known as the Butts, and by careful 
examination and comparison dis- 
covered that these peculiar marks 
were made by the archers who 
came outside the town to practise, 
and when their arrows became 
blunted by the targets, or more 
probably by striking the ground— 


for the turf, we read, was wont to . 


be ‘‘eaten bare’’ by the arrows— 
were accustomed to sharpen them 





1 The Crown Prince Rudolph, in his recent journal of a tour in the East,speaks 
of the Bedouins at the springs of Moses carrying primitive guns, “ with long cords 
twisted round them, which had to be lighted and let burn until they came in con- 
tact with the powder in the pan. The poor spertsman must therefore wait for 
several minutes in expectation of the joyousevent.” This isanexact description 
of the matchlock carried by the English soldier in 1677. 
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by rubbing the steel points against 
the walls. The students and pro- 
fessional men, and even those ex- 
cepted by the statute of Henry 
VIII., by which every man under 
sixty, except spiritual persons, jus- 
tices, &c., was commanded to use 
shooting with the long bow, occa- 
sionally took part in the practice, 
is evident from the plan and dia- 
logue of the ‘Toxophilus,’ that 
first and most famous treatise upon 
shooting, written by Queen Eliza- 
beth’s tutor, Roger Ascham; while 
the universality of archery is im- 
plied in the injunction of the 
statute quoted above, that every 
man should provide bows for his 
servants and children. It was thus 
that archery interpenetrated itself 
into the national life, and became 
a passion with the votary of whole- 
some recreation, as well as with 
the soldier and the sportsman. 
One of the earliest sovereigns 
to recognise the necessity of a gen- 
eral acquaintance with the art of 
handling the bow was the ill-fated 
James I. of Scotland, who is said 
himself to have acquired a love for 
the weapon during his captivity at 
Windsor. It is in all probability 
to the reign of this monarch that a 
popular anecdote is to be attributed 
relating to the burghers of the 
little town of North Berwick, who 
appear to have been so much 
addicted to the pursuit of the game 
of golf, that they neglected their 
archery. Consequently the parish 
bell was ordered to be rung 
every Sunday morning at eight to 
call them to the practice at the 
butts, and at ten the bell began 
ringing again as a signal that they 
were to stop and repair to church 
to hear Mass. If they had 
practised shooting and had been 
to church, they were permitted to 
play golf in the afternoon. James 
tried the power of ridicule, as well 
as authority, to promote the 
VOL, CXXXVIII.—NO. DCCCXLII. 


practice of archery among his 
subjects: but in vain, apparently, 
for the predominance still remained 
with England for some centuries ; 
and it is far from impossible that 
one cause at least of this was the 
superiority of the English bows, 
which were often imported from 
Spain and Flanders—while the 
main Continental commerce of 
Scotland was with France, where 
archery was at so low an ebb that 
they had to depend upon the 
assistance of hired Genoese cross- 
bowmen in their wars with other 
nations. Most probably many of 
the English bowmen, as well as the 
Scottish, were armed with home- 
made weapons; but the great 
barons and the kings themselves, 
from a very early period of English 
history, took pains to provide their 
vassals and retainers with bows of 
the costliest quality—so that as 
fine wood, well cared for, is practi- 
cally indestructible, a large number 
of picked men were invariably to 
be found equipped in the very 
highest style of efficiency. More 
than once we find that the 
Spaniards placed an embargo upon 
the exportation of yew for bow- 
staves in England, with a view, no 
doubt, of putting her at a disad- 
vantage; nay, at the period of the 
Black Prince’s invasion, they are 
stated to have cut down the yew- 
trees in some provinces to diminish 
the supply which they feared 
might fall into English hands. It 
was this fear of scarcity which 
caused the prohibition of the use 
of yew bows by youths under 
seventeen, who had to content 
themselves with ‘‘wich-hazel.”’ 
The restrictive policy on the 
part of Spain ultimately led in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to the 
invention, or rather the _ intro- 
duction from the Low Countries, 
of pieced or backed bows, in 
which the requisite combination 
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of strength and elasticity was ob- 
tained by joining together with 
glue strips of yew, ash, walnut, elm, 
hickory, or other foreign woods, 
thus producing excellent imple- 
ments for practice or gentle usage, 
though less adapted for rough 
work and exposure to weather 
than the staves of one wood only, 
of which ‘‘self’’ bows are made. 
It is worth noting that this kind 
of bow is stated to have first come 
into vogue in Lancashire, where 
the yew-tree never grew plenti- 
fully; while the distance of that 
palatinate from the principal sea- 
ports—Liverpool being then but a 
mere fishing village—must have 
rendered a foreign supply un- 
certain and difficult. Turkish and 
oriental bows, although very long 
distances have been covered by 
their shots, never obtained any 
favour in this country, being made 
of horn or sinew, easily affected by 
damp or frost, shorter than our 
bows, and used with arrows of 
enormous length awkwardly drawn 
right across the body. The legen- 
dary cloth-yard arrow was a 
maximum length for the shaft 
according to the English way of 
shooting. Sir Samuel Meyrick 
gives a very fair explanation of 
the cases in which it would be 
used. It is considered, he says, 
that in a justly proportioned man, 
from the tip of the middle finger of 
one hand to that of the other when 
the arms are stretched out, the 
reach equals the height from the sole 
of the foot to the top of the head. 
Now the string of the bow should 
be the height of the archer, and 
his arrow half the length of his 
string. If he, then, be six feet 
high, he would use a cloth-yard 
arrow. This proportion, perhaps, 
seldom holds good in nature; buta 
shorter man might, by bringing his 
right ear over the centre of his 
body, and drawing the string to it, 
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leave no more of the arrow beyond 
the bow than what would equal 
the length of his middle finger if 
not bent round the gripe. Here, 
however, the veteran authority on 
armour falls into the popular mis- 
take of talking of drawing the 
arrow to the ear, which would not 
admit of an accurate aim. Those 
who wish to see the exact point to 
which a skilful archer drew, should 
examine the portrait of Dr Spens, 
by Raeburn, at the Edinburgh 
Archers’ Hall—a portrait surpass 
ing in dignity of position and 
spirited drawing the finest full 
lengths of Vandyck. King Henry 
I., whose arm was traditionally 
said to be the standard of the Eng- 
lish ell-wand, would, on this hypo- 
thesis, have used arrows an ell in 
length; and the Cornish archers, 
who in 1496 shot arrows in 
length a full yard, must have 
drawn them as the Turks did, and 
have sacrificed to some extent ac- 
curacy of aim for the sake of 
strength of shooting. Some of 
those prodigious shafts (3 feet 2 
inches in length) were preserved 
at the ancient mansion of Cothele, 
upon the Cornish side of the 
Tamar, as late as the year 1825; 
and an original arrow, the nock 
of which was without horn, and 
swelled out like that of an Asiatic 
make, found in the moat of Clif- 
ford’s Tower at York, was in the 
armoury at Goodrich Court about 
the same time. Sir S. Meyrick 
considered it to be of the reign of 
King Henry VI., because in Le 
land’s days the fortress was in 
ruins, and in the time of Charles 
I., when it was again put in a 
state of defence, arrows were 10 
longer used as warlike missiles. 
With all deference to so great an 
authority, it must, however, fairly 
be stated that, during the great 
Rebellion, bows and arrows ar¢ 
known to have been used in skit 
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mishes in the remoter parts of 
England, especially in that third 
army of peasants who were equally 
opposed to King and Parliament, 
bearing as their motto,— 


“lf you offer to plunder or take our 


cattle, 
Be assured we will give you battle ;” 


and that the arrow in question 
might only have been a couple of 
centuries old. A _ few oriental 
arrows, and some of the usual Eng- 
lish type and of great antiquity, are 
to be seen in the Arsenal at Venice; 
and there are some bundles of 
shafts, rescued from the wreck of 
the Mary Rose—a vessel sunk in 
Portsmouth harbour when about 
to sail with munitions of war to 
Henry VIII.’s army before Bou- 
logne—in the Tower of London. 
But ancient arrows are even more 
scarce than ancient bows. 

The Restoration gave a consid- 
erable impetus to archery as 
a pastime. Charles II., always 
a gamester in the sense of being 
fond of passing his time in mere 
diversion, was notoriously partial 
to bowls and mall, but had also 
become addicted to archery—then, 
as now, a popular sport in the 
Flemish towns where so much of 
his exile had been spent. There is 
a well-executed bust of him still to 
be seen in the museum of Bruges, 
with an inscription stating that it 
was given by Charles, King of 
Great Britain, to his brethren the 
archers of Bruges; and in the same 
town, in the hall of the Archers’ 
Guild, there is a portrait of his 
youngest brother, Henry Duke of 
Gloucester, as one of the members 
of the confraternity. It is not to 
be wondered at, then, that the 
Court of the Restoration patron- 
ised the sport of archery; and it 
was in this reign that the Finsbury 
archers established in  Bunhill 
Fields the marks still traceable in 
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certain names of streets, &c., at 
which prizes were shot for—a pro- 
ceeding which about a century later 
led to the establishment of the old- 
est and most important society now 
existing in South Britain, the Royal 
Toxophilites, who still preserve with 
pride among their regalia the silver 
shield or badge, of admirable de- 
sign and workmanship, presented 
in 1676 by Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford and General Ashfield, and 
won by Sir William Wood, whose 
monument in St James’s Church, 
Clerkenwell, is yet to be seen with 
its quaint inscription beginning— 


“Sir William Wood lies very near this - 
stone, 
In’s time in archery excelled by none.” 


Mr Philip Constable, one of the 
later Finsbury archers, survived 
to hand over to the Royal Tox- 
ophilite Society, upon its forma- 
tion in 1781, several of the most 
interesting relics and traditions of 
the older body. 

But in the year already men- 
tioned, 1676, there commences the 
roll of a still existing and highly 
vigorous society in the North, 
the Royal Company of Scottish 
Archers. Every one knows that 
the members of this distinguished 
corps’ fulfil the duties of the 
Queen’s Body-Guard on all oc- 
casions of State in Scotland; and 
we know also, that (in spite of 
the cavils of various English 
journals) this high privilege is one 
of their most ancient distinctions. 
Mr Paul’s history of the Archers 
has completely set all such ques- 
tions at rest. But of course, 
among the large array of dis- 
tinguished names which figure on 
their roll, comparatively few ever 
think of taking bow in hand, and 
still fewer join in the practice 
matches and contests for prizes 
which take place so often in the 
Meadows and in the covered 
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gallery at Archers’ Hall. At the 
same time, as recent events have 
proved, there are a sufficient num- 
ber of skilled archers who are 
members of the Royal Guard, to 
ensure success not only on their 
own ground but in foreign com- 
petition. The Scottish archers of 
the present day can thus claim 
an unbroken succession from men 
who bore bows and aimed shafts 
in actual warfare. Some of the 
earlier members were no doubt ac- 
quainted with that venerable cleric 
who is mentioned in Home’s His- 
tory of the Rebellion’ as having 
performed divine service during 
the civil wars with a long bow in 
his hand and a sheaf of arrows 
tucked into a silken sash fastened 
round his waist! Every Sabbath 
did he march to the church car- 
rying the good weapon himself, 
while his servant came after with 
his case of arrows, and a claymore 
in a black silk belt! 

While the English societies of 
the present day have no such un- 
interrupted succession, they have 
on their side many links with 
the bowmen of antiquity. In the 
case of the Toxophilite Society, in 
addition to veteran members of 
the Finsbury Archers already men- 
tioned, there survived to see their 
institution the centenarian Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe, who had served on 
the staff of Prince Eugene, and 
afterwards founded the colony of 
Georgia— who was fond of re- 
counting how he, with the Duke 
of Rutland and other men of rank, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, used 
to practise shooting in the fields 
near London. ‘The veteran, who 
survived until 1785, might also 
have heard of another still exist- 
ing society of archers, the Wood- 
men of Arden, founded (or as its 
records say, revived) in that year, 
by Heneage Finch, fourth Earl 
of Aylesford, and captain of the 


yeomen of the guard. In honour 
of this latter society a Warwick- 
shire barrister, named Morfitt, 
composed a Latin poem which 
appeared in 1788, with two Eng. 
lish translations, one in rhymes the 
other in blank verse, by a Mr 
Joseph Weston, who also cop. 
tributed a preface in which Dry- 
den was eulogised at the ex- 
pense of Pope—a piece of criti- 
cism which led to some animat- 
ed controversy with Miss Seward 
in the literary periodicals of the 
day. Perhaps this attempt of Mr 
Morfitt’s was inspired by a desire 
of rivalling the Jacobite Latinist, 
Dr Archibald Pitcarin, who had 
produced a volume of poems on 
the Royal Company about half a 
century before; but the English 
poem, though creditable, is far 
inferior in Attic salt to the classic 
North Briton. 

Archery at this time became 
quite fashionable. A poem printed 
at Manchester in 1790 mentions 
at least twenty societies, many of 
which were numerously supported, 
and numbered members of high 
social standing. One of them, the 
Royal Kentish Bowmen, had the 
Prince of Wales (George IV.) as its 
patron; and he attended some of 
the meetings. Several of these 
societies mutually exchanged free- 
dom, and a number of their mem- 
bers combined and held represen- 
tative meetings on Blackheath or 
Cannock Chase; but the outbreak 
of the great French war reduced 
the number of their supporters. 
Many of them languished or be- 
came extinct, and archery in Eng- 
land relapsed into a _ morib 
condition, from which it did not 
emerge until the commencement 
of the present reign, soon after 
which date the National Archery 
meeting was established, with the 
result of a rapid and steady im- 
provement in the science of archery, 
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as well as in the number of so- 
cieties and the lists of competitors. 
It was during the first decade of 
these annual contests that Mr 
Horace Ford, the founder of the 
present school of target-shooting, 
became the champion of England, 
and for several years maintained 
that position with scores far in ex- 
cess of the highest known achieve- 
ments of the past. His little hand- 
book of Archery is the standard 
work upon the subject, and de- 
serves the high estimation in which 
it is held, by the accurate and in- 
telligent way in. which the subject 
is handled. At the same time, it 
must needs be said that it restricts 
the practice of archery somewhat 
too rigidly to the bounds of the 
“York round,’’——a specified number 
of arrows discharged at a target 
of regulation size and colour, at 
100, 80, and 60 yards; and makes 
no allowance for the other varie- 
ties of distance, target, or position 
which help to make up the com- 
plement of the capabilities of the 
bow and arrow. 

Two societies only at the present 
day are in the habit of practising at 
distances exceeding 100 yards: the 
Royal Scottish Archers shoot at 
180 and 200 yards; the Woodmen 
of Arden at nine score yards, and 
more rarely at other distances up 
to twelve score. Ford’s handbook, 
and the archers who follow it im- 
plicitly, denounce this shooting as 
no archery—mere chance work—a 
way of enabling inferior perform- 
ers to disguise their incompetency 
by attempting the impossible. It 
is a mode of competition in some 
respects essentially differing from 
the style of shooting which is 
most effective at short ranges; 
but the man who can hit the ace 
of clubs twenty times at twelve 
paces with a duelling pistol, nee? 
hot sneer at the ordinary rifle 
marksman because he does not 
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make a bull’s-eye quite as often. 
As a matter of experience, the 
best shots at long lengths are 
nearly always the men who are 
also successful at short ranges. 
The covered butts at Archers’ 
Hall are as great a factor in the 
training of an Edinburgh Queen’s 
Prizeman as the outdoor parties 
at long range in the Meadows 
and during the last match between 
the Woodmen of Arden and the 
Scottish Archers, a target of pro- 
portionate diameter to the four- 
foot target used for the 1oo yards 
shooting, would have been hit quite 
as often as in the ordinary com- 
petitions at the shorter distance. 
The great drawback to the prac- 
tice of long-distance shooting is, 
that few societies in the present 
day possess grounds of sufficient 
extent for the pursuits of a sport 
which requires an unbroken range 
of at least 300 yards, and the 
presence of a marker to make the 
archer aware of the merit or defect 
of his last arrow. Still there is 
plenty of level ground in park or 
holm in the midland and southern 
counties of England, quite acces- 
sible to populous neighbourhoods, 
where little clubs could be formed 
and markers retained for the pur- 
pose of practising this form of the 
sport, which, when once thoroughly 
mastered, is far more attractive 
than any other kind of competition. 
It is unfortunate that the only 
English society which - retains it 
in its programme is one which has 
chiefly the character of a country 
club, and subordinates scientific 
bowmanry to antique traditions 
and social amenities; while its re- 
moteness from railways, and the 
distance at which most of its 
members reside, make regular at- 
tendance for practice a matter of 
much difficulty. But the improve- 
ment in the shooting of the Wood- 
men of Arden since their first 
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encounter with the Royal Com- 
pany in 1878 is so remarkable as 
to show that in this kind of 
contest, as in all other exercises of 
skill and strength, ‘‘ practice makes 
perfect.’’ The Scottish Body-Guard 
themselves must have much im- 
proved since Mr Ford saw them 
shoot in 1846—although his pre- 
judice against their way of shooting 
may have led him into a stronger 
expression of opinion than the facts 
would justify. 

While insisting upon this view 
of archery as an exercise, it must 
not be supposed that we are blind 
to the utility of practice at short- 
er distances. Those writers are 
perfectly correct who dwell upon 
the importance of practice at 
sixty yards as the only sure 
way of obtaining steadiness in 
shooting. The old English archer 
not only roved with his bow and 
arrows, judging distance, shooting 
in the air, or trying like old 


Double (whom Shallow lamented 


so forcibly), to clap in a shaft at 
fourteen score and a half; but 
he also steadily worked for a cer- 
tain space of time at the ‘‘ roods,”’ 
thirty, sixty, and ninety yards at 
a paper six inches in diameter 
pinned against a butt, a bank, or 
an ancient tree. Many an in- 
teresting match is still shot on the 
thirty-yard covered range at the 
Edinburgh Archers’ Hall; and it 
has this great advantage, that, well 
lighted and sheltered, it gives the 
hard-worked professional man, ad- 
vocate, accountant, or Writer to 
the Signet, the opportunity of re- 
laxation and exercise at the hour 
and time of year when he requires 
them most. In these days of 
glass houses and winter gardens 
standing by the acre in and about 
London, and for the most part 
languishing into bankruptcy, if 
some leading society like the 
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Royal Toxophilites would take up 
this clue and organise regular 
winter practice, archery might 
compete, as it ought to do, with the 
billiard-table as a recreation for 4 
dark afternoon among Londoners 
of all ages and avocations. Numer- 
ous as are the rifle corps, the 
gymnasts, and the racket-players 
of the metropolis, there must be 
a certain proportion of the deni- 
zens of modern Babylon to whom 
such an arrangement would be 
welcome. 

It is not given to every man to be 
a prize-winner at a national meet- 
ing. There is an archer’s ideal— 
an ideal expressed by the Mercutio- 
like Welshman whose rhapsody ran 
thus: ‘‘Oh that I were in yonder 
sloping wood, and in my hand a 
bow of red yew ready bent, with a 
tough tight string, and a straight 
round shaft, with a well-rounded 
nock, having long slender feathers 
of a green silk whipping (don- 
cawiad), and a sharp-edged steel 
head heavy and thick and an inch 
wide, of a green-blue temper, that 
would draw blood out of a weather- 
cock ; and with my foot to a hillock, 
and my back to an oak, and the 
wind to my back, and the sun 
towards my side; and the girl I 
love best hard by looking at me, 
and I conscious of her being there, 
—I would shoot me such a shot, so 
strong and far-drawn, so low and 
sharp, that it would be no better 
there were between my quarry and 
me a breastplate and a Milan 
hauberk, than a wisp of fern, a 
kiln-rug, or a herring-net.”” Here 
is the true spirit of the English. 
yeoman—yew-man, as some ety- 
mologists have derived the word— 
but a spirit requiring thews and 
sinews of no ordinary order to 
realise. It boots not probably to 
aspire to such a vision of Queen 
Mab; but the quiet student, the 
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hard-worked professional man, the 
gentleman who is conscious of a 
little deficiency of muscle, need 
not despair. ; 

‘Archery as a sport is, next to 
angling, ‘‘ the contemplative man’s 
recreation.’’ Its quiet steady occu- 
pation, yet with abundant leisure 
for thought; its dependence not 
so much on rude physical strength 
as calm temper and steady nerve, 
above all, upon that easy and regular 
‘‘]oose”’ or ‘‘quitting”’ of the arrow 
which so often makes a weakling 
or a sedentary student superior 
to the impetuous or awkward per- 
former; the remembrance that the 
best archer of the present cen- 
tury was not a powerful man, and 
gained his skill in hours of soli- 
tary practice, his only recreation 
from the engrossing cares of busi- 
ness,—all these tend to make the 
sport, what Ascham desired it to 
be, the solace of the leisure hours 
of the man of letters, historian, or 
philosopher (whom we have seen 


in Regent’s Park), as well as of the 
Edinburgh jurist, or the country 
parson, or the holiday-enjoying 
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merchant. The exercise is bene- 
ficial in every way. ‘‘The man 
who would be a perfect archer,”’ 
as a writer in a periodical paper 
in 1864 observed, ‘‘ must study to 
be perfect in temper and in nerve; 
he must look for vigour and reso- 
lution ; he must seek to be patient 
under his reverses; he must learn 
to take the roughest truths from 


. his target in the gentlest spirit; he 


must know how to repent and 
begin anew; he must be neither 
elated by success nor cast down 
by failure; he must bear and for- 
bear ; for any undue emotion, whe- 
ther in the fulness of pride or the 
exhaustion of despondency, will 
commnnicate itself through the 
ways of the heart along the fibres 
of the arm down to the tender 
points of the fingers which press 
the bowstring,—and those, there- 
fore, who would shoot well, must 
have their, emotions well under 
command. The cultivation of such 
qualities as these must be for the 
good of all society, and all society 
should be grateful to those who 
encourage it.’’ 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN ‘‘ ATTACHE.’’—PART III. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867. 


Or all the years that have im- 
pressed themselves upon the re- 
collection, no year lives so fresh 
in the memory of those who were 
in Paris during its course as the 
year 1867, the year of the great 
International Exhibition, which it 
was intended by its promoters 
should outshine all that had pre- 
ceded it, or was likely to come in 
the future. 

From beginning to end it was 
one whirlwind of excitement, in- 
terest, and amusement; and only 
in the intervals of rest, which 
were but short, did a heavy feel- 
ing rise to the surface—a feeling 
that seemed to betoken something 
undefinable, but which boded no 
good. 


It seemed as if the air was 


charged with electricity; as if 


shadows of coming events were 
being thickly cast over the gay 
city; as if the subjects of the 
Empire were being drugged and 
blinded so that they should not 
rush open-eyed and clear-minded 
into the dangers looming ahead. 

To us, however, strangers in the 
gay land, the succession of festivi- 
ties which crowded on each .other, 
the gorgeous display of hospitality 
which was prodigally bestowed, 
and the visits of every sovereign 
‘and his family which the world 
knew of, could not but produce 
thorough enjoyment, even if it 
entailed some fatigue;- and the 
heavy atmosphere, which we could 
not help noticing, only added to 
our interest as the question arose, 
How will it all end? 

To myself personally, I must 
allow that I had too many sym- 
pathies with the French, too many 


friends among them, not to share 
the discomfort which they bore so 
restlessly; and I was not suffi- 
ciently Bonapartist at heart not 
to dread for France the moral 
blindness with which it was evi- 
dent her rulers were seeking to 
strike her. 

Be this as it may, the unex- 
ampled_ hospitality was profusely 
given to emperors, kings, sul- 
tans, viceroys, archdukes, grand- 
dukes, royal and serene highnesses, 
princes of the blood, and princes 
by title only; and it would take 
several volumes to do justice to 
the /étes which were given in 
their several honours at the Tuil- 
eries, at the several Ministries of 
State, of Marine, of War, of For- 
eign Affairs, or at the various 
Embassies. 

Among the latter, although the 
bali given by Lord and Lady Cow- 
ley inaugurated the series, it far 
exceeded in brilliancy those given 
by the Russian, the Austrian, or 
the North German Embassies. 

Each ball, however, had a char- 
acteristic feature. The English 
ball was specially remarkable for 
its floral display; and as I write, 
I remember an dmusing incident 
which is worth recording. 

Some of us had been told off 
to receive at a different entrance 
some of the minor royalties, and 
carried bouquets to present to the 
princesses. 

Presently we were informed that 
the Grand-Duchess and her 
daughter had alighted. Off we 
hurried to receive them, and as 
neither of us had seen them be- 
fore, were quite satisfied that the 
portly lady and young damsel by 
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her side were indeed the person- 

es announced, though it struck 
me at the time that I had never 
seen sO commonplace a young 
woman as the Grand-Duchess’s 
daughter. To each a bouquet was 
duly presented ; and Lord D . 
doing admirably the honours, offer- 
ed his arm to the portly princess, 
and we followed with her daughter. 

As we passed the drawing-room, 
where the guests were assembled, 
Inoticed a look of some surprise 
on many countenances; but we 
were too intent on our duty to 
pay much attention to this. On 
approaching the door, however, 
of the room reserved to royalty, 
wherein we were about to deposit 
the lady and her daughter, a 
groom of the chambers rushed 
up, calling out that we had make 
a mistake, and that the Grand- 
Duchess had just arrived. 

We never stopped to verify the 
fact, but without a moment’s hesi- 
tation we took the bouquets from 
our amazed companions, who a 
few minutes later could see us 
stately accompanying the real 
Grand-Duchess and her charming 
daughter, carrying the same bou- 
quets which had done service be- 
fore. How the mistake arose we 
never inquired, but it caused a 
good deal of merriment. 

At the Prussian Embassy, Baron 
de Goltz was able to show his guests 
the great Chancellor of the fast- 
coming German empire, Prince 
Bismarck. 

At the Austrian Embassy, the 
Princess Metternich had provided 
a novelty in the shape of Strauss’s 
Band ; and so inspiriting were the 
waltzes played, that the ball fora 
long time bade fair to turn into.a 
concert, so spellbound were we all 
by the inspiriting strains of this 
wonderful band. 

The Russian Ambassador, alas! 
M. de Budberg, had the misfortune 
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to give his ball on the night of the 
day when a dastardly attempt was 
made on the life of the Czar, and 
of course a gloom spread over the 
whole company present, and took 
away from the brilliancy of the scene. 

How little could any one pres- 
ent at all these festive gatherings 
have dreamt that the general im- 
pression produced by each then 
was positively typical of what was 
to come! 

The roses of the British Em- 
bassy were the forerunners of the 
great prosperity in England of the 
years that immediately followed. 

The seriousness of the German 
ball was typical of the earnest 
work in store. 

The light music of the Austrian 
féte, a token of its relative peace in 
the midst of wars around ; and the 
gloom of the Russian entertain- 
ment, a warning of the Emperor’s 
tragical end. 

The opening of the Exhibition 
itself was not a very imposing 
ceremony, and indeed ought not 
to have been officially opened till 
a month later, as it was not nearly 
ready on the 1st of April; but 
the occasion was interesting and 
fatiguing. 

Only people with tickets were 
admitted ; and the public, who lined 
the avenue leading to the entrance, 
revenged themselves for their ex- 
clusion by comments of all kinds 
on those who were more favoured. 

‘¢Qu’est ce que c’est que ¢a ?” 

“Rien du tout.” 

“Et celle 1a?” 

‘¢Une Indienne.” 

When the lady we were escort- 
ing, and who had, English fashion, 
donned a sky-blue silk gown ona 
frosty April morning, came abreast 
of a French couple who were 
especially loud in their remarks, 
louder even than her gown was 
loud in hue, the woman said to her 
male companion— 
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‘* Ah, mon Dieu, regardez donc ! 
qu’est ce que cela peut bien étre ?”’ 

‘¢ Ah, ¢a,”’ replied the man—*“‘ ca 
doit étre la mariée du Mardi Gras.”’ 

We were in a fearful state lest 
our friend should have heard it; 
but she showed no signs of having 
done so, and we were somewhat 
comforted for her sake—when, in 
the carriage on our drive back to 
Paris, she casually asked us whether 
we often went to the play. 

‘«Certainly.”’ 

‘*And have you seen that most 
delightful of plays ‘La mariée du 
Mardi Gras’ ?”’ 

Lady. had heard, but with 
consummate tact she conveyed to 
us the fact in the above happy 
manner. 

Among the other sights of that 
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wonderful year, perhaps the most 
brilliant of all was the review 
given in honour of the Emperor of 
Russia on the 6th of June. 

No less than 60,000 French troops 
defiled past the following sover- 
eigns, and I copy from my journal 
the exact positions which they oc- 
cupied on the occasion. 

The march-past was on the race-’ 
course of the Bois de Boulogne, 
and opposite the three tribunes, 
in the central one of which were 
the Empress Eugénie, the Prince 
Imperial, her Royal Highness the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, her 
Royal Highness the late Princess 
Alice of Hesse, and H.J.H. the 
Grand-Duchess of Leuchtenberg. 

In front of them, and on horse- 
back, were— 

Duke of Leuchtenberg. 
Pe ora 
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How melancholy are the reflec- 
tions which this day recalls, and 
how little could any one beholding 
the sight fortell the enormous 
stakes which were soon to be 
played for by those who then wit- 
nessed this review ! 

The sullen impassive look of 
the German Chancellor was a thing 
to see by itself, and to reflect upon 
when seen in the year of frivolity 
1867. The life of embassies and 
legations at that time was one of 
constant wear and tear, dressing 
and undressing, presentations and 
banqueting. 

Each time a sovereign arrived, 
a diplomatie circle was summoned ; 
and when all were ready and the 
order of precedence was duly ob- 
served, then a Majesty was an- 
nounced, and went the round, com- 


plimenting the one, inquiring of 
another, and perhaps only bowing 
to a third. 

When the late Sultan of Turkey 
became the guest of the Emperor 
at the Elysée, we were all in due 
course summoned to his august 
presence. 

The British Embassy, being then 
bereft of its chief, Lord Cowley, 
who had resigned, and awaiting 
his successor, who had not yet 
arrived, was marshalled under Mr 
Ottiwell Adams, who was tempo- 
rarily in charge of the Embassy, 
and had to take its place at the 
end instead of at the head of the 
diplomatic array. ; 

This must have disconcerted his 
Turkish Majesty, for when he came 
to us, and he was informed who 
we were, he gave a low grunt ; but 
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Fuad Pasha, who was with him, 
immediately proceeded to inform 
us as follows :— 

‘‘Le Sultan, mon auguste maitre, 
me charge de vous dire qu’il est 
charmé de faire la connaissance des 
Messieurs de l’Ambassade de 1’An- 
gleterre.”’ 

What a glorious language, I 
thought, is that in which a mere 
grunt expresses so much! and if 
a royal grunt betokens pleasure, 
what must a royal word be equiv- 
alent to? 

I could not at the same time 
help admiring the delightful Turk- 
ish composure of Fuad Pasha, with 
whom I afterwards became well 
acquainted, and whose ready wit, 
honest views, and English sym- 
pathies were valuable treasures 
to note in one of his eminent 
standing in his own country. 


Alas for his country and for us, 
this born statesman died in 1869 
at Nice, predicting the fall of his 


own country and the coming war 
between France and Prussia, in a 
paper which he called his last 
testament, and which was ad- 
dressed in the form of a letter 
to Sultan Abdul Aziz, the same 
mentioned above, and who died 
so fearful a death ! 

Tuileries balls, dinners, and 
soirees were as nummnrous as the 
days of the Exhibition; but in the 
midst of them the Emperor did 
not forget his old friend Lord 
Cowley, in whose honour he gave 
a grand dinner, at which the 
members of his staff were likewise 
commanded to attend. 

This was my first opportunity 
of speaking to her Majesty the 
Empress Eugénie, of whose beauty, 
like all the world, I was a most 
devout admirer, and of whose 
amiability I from this moment 
became a positive worshipper. — 

Kind and attentive to all their 
guests, the Emperor and Empress 
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after dinner had a word to say to 
each; and I was delighted when, 
the bigger fish being disposed of, it 
was clear the turn of the smaller 
fry had come. But I was rather 
taken aback when, with such a 
pretty smile and a look which 
foreboded such pretty little phrases, 
I was suddenly asked by her 
Majesty where I intended to go 
on leaving Paris. 

‘¢ Where the Foreign Office may 
choose to send me, madam—to 
China or Japan, maybe.”’ 

‘Eh bien tiens, j’aimerais mieux 
cela.”’ 

‘‘Ne dites pas ¢a, madame, je 
vous prie, car c’est de trés mau- 
vaise augure.”’ 

‘*Non, car les mceurs sont si 
différentes, les coutumes si origin- 
ales, et cela doit @tre si intéres- 
sant.”’ 

There was nothing but to agree 
with her Majesty; but it was 
hard to thirfk that the first words 
I had always so much desired to 
hear from her lips, were only the 
expression of a hope, for my sake, 
that I might go to China or Japan, 
as it was so unlike Paris—the 
Paris I had worked heaven and 
earth to be appointed to. 

It was almost as bad as the 
equally kindly meant, but equally 
hard hit bestowed on me by another 
Royalty that same year. 

<¢___ |’? said her Royal High- 
ness; ‘‘ that is the name of a Whig 
family in England ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, madam.”’ 

‘¢Are you any relation of the 
British Ministers at —— and at 
a= 

‘*Yes, your Royal Highness.”’ 

‘Ts it not a good deal to have 
three of your name in so delightful 
a service ?”’ 

‘‘T hope your Royal Highness 
does not regret it?” 

‘*Not at all; but I think you 
should be grateful to the Conser- 
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vatives for allowing three Whigs 
to be all at once in diplomacy.”’ 

‘¢But, madam, I don’t count.” 

**But you may count some day.”’ 
_ “Then the Whigs may again be 
in power.” 

‘*Never mind the future—enjoy 
the present, I say; but bear in 
mind you owe your enjoyment to 
the liberality of a Conservative 
Ministry.”’ 

On another occasion I was not 
much more fortunate with a Prince 
to whom we were particularly 
anxious to be civil. 

Seeing me come into the Em- 
bassy yard as his carriage drove in, 
Lord Cowley called me, and handing 
loftily a telegram which had just 
been handed to him, said peremp- 
torily, ‘Take this and palliate.’’ 

In fear and trembling I took the 
telegram, and read as follows: 
‘Offer to the hospitality of 
England, but tell him that we 
have only Claridge’s Hotel to 
offer his Highness.”’ 

Lord Cowley had disappeared : 
he was evidently disgusted with the 
message, and was not disposed to 
‘¢palliate’’ himself. 

I accordingly hurried to where 
the said Highness resided, and 
having explained that though rich 
in many things, we were very 
poor in palaces, and had only a 
comfortable and (expensive) hotel 
to place at his disposal, I returned 
with his MHighness’s thanks to 
everybody concerned. 

Alas for my embassy! the mes- 
sage 1 had conveyed had aroused 
such a hue and cry in the English 
press, that when, two days after, I 
returned to his Highness to offer 
him another habitation, he, having 
read all the papers, almost turned 
his back upon me, and curtly 
replied that he would inform the 
Ambassador of his reply. 


I had palliated, but I was 
snubbed for it. 

From princes to clergymen there 
is but one step, for both are always 
treated with the same respectful 
attention. 

Alas, however, for our demure 
English clergy! No less than seven 
British clergymen, all most respect- 
able excellent men, but too mod- 
est by half for the French police, 
found a night’s incarceration in a 
French prison the price of their 
modesty. 

Seven times did they appeal to 
the Embassy to be got out, and 
seven times had I the honour of 
obtaining their discharge from an 
unmerited punishment; but while 
the frequency of my appeal on 
their behalf elicited from the vic- 
tims a desire to raise a subscription 
for a testimonial in my favour— 
an honour which they afterwards 
wisely abandoned, owing to the 
reflection on their cloth such a 
testimonial might imply — I was 
met at the police station by the 
remark— 

‘¢Vos calotins Anglais, monsieur, 
sont pire que nos calotins de 
France. Ils nous donnent bien 
plus d’embarras et sont infini- 
ment plus curieux de connaitre 
les choses de ce monde.” 

But at last the year 1867 came to 
an end, with all its festivities; and 
not the least beautiful of all its 
sights was to witness in October 
the distribution of rewards at the 
Palace d’Industrie to the several 
meritorious poor boys and girls, 
who to the number of 10,000 had 
been gathered together from all 
the poor schools of Paris. 

It was a task which befitted an 
Empress; it was one which could 
not have been more gracefully 
performed than by the Empress 
Eugénie. 
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CONVERSATION WITH THIERS, 1869. 


In 1869 the Legislative Cham- 
bers in France were dissolved, on 
their constitutional six years of 
existence having come to an end; 
and full as was the air with dis- 
mal forebodings, it was felt that 
the general election which must 
follow the dissolution would reveal 
the general discontent. 

At the same time, the Govern- 
ment, who shared these apprehen- 
sions, resolved upon minimising 
the evil, by manipulating the elec- 
toral districts so as to command a 
majority ; and no Minister was bet- 
ter fitted for the task than M. 
Forcade de la Roquette, the Home 
Secretary. 

This statesman knew full well 
that the multitudes were for the 
Empire, because the Empire could 
do more for them than any other 
form of government, and that the 
Emperor was pledged to work for 
the masses more strictly than any 
other ruler could be. The masses, 
therefore, were to be called upon 
to stand by their chosen sovereign. 

Lest, however, the town popula- 
tions were too much worked upon 
by seditionists of the Rochefort 
type, the rural populations were 
admitted into borough electoral 
districts, and majorities were thus 
secured which did not represent 
the true state of things, while the 
unrepresented minorities told the 
Government how hollow was the 
victory they had gained. 

Napoleon’s keen political instinct 
perceived at once that the jerry- 
mandering process of his Home 
Secretary, while securing to the 
Empire a majority of electoral suf- 
frages, had, however, not been able 
to stifle the newly born fear that 
the Emperor’s personal popularity 
was a thing of the past. 

This feeling it was that gave 


birth to those measures of semi- 
abdication which followed in July 
the interpellation signed by the 
whole of the Opposition, number- 
ing some 120, against the continu- 
ance of personal government. 

This interpellation was in reality 
the embodiment of all the griev- 
ances hitherto felt in the Cham- 
bers by such members of it who, 
smarting under the previous know- 
ledge that do what they might 
they were powerless against the 
nominees of the Empire, had at 
last resolved to bring matters to 
a crisis. 

Among these was the late M. 
Thiers; and a conversation I had 
with him in June, just previously 
to the election, is, I think, worthy 
of record. 

Imbued as I was, and every- 
body was, with the idea that the 
elections of 1869 might bring 
trouble in their wake, I wrote to 
M. Thiers to ask for an interview, 
which he most readily granted me 
in the words of the following letter, 
which I copy:— 


“ MONSIEUR,—Je serai tous les 
jours 4 votre disposition avant midi, 
prét A vous donner tous les renseigne- 
ments que vous pouvez désirer sur le 
sujet qui intéressé actuellement toute 
l'Europe.—Recevezl’assurance de mes 
sentiments les plus distingués, 

“A, THIERS.” 


The ‘‘subject which now in- 
terests all Europe’’ shows at once 
the importance which M. Thiers 
attached to these elections; for 
if it be remembered that in 1869 
almost every part of Europe had 
enough at home to occupy the at- 
tention of each, it will be gathered 
that the troubles of French par- 
liamentary elections were but an 
addition to the general and pre- 
vailing anxiety. 
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The great questions of war, of 
the East, of revolution, of State 
bankruptcy, and of ecclesiastical 
difficulties, were all to the front, 
and none of them were settled. 

A Franco-German war was dread- 
ed; a Russo-Turkish war was fear- 
ed ; the spread of the Spanish rev- 
olution was apprehended ; Italy’s 
financial embarrassments were 
gloomily canvassed ; and while the 
Protestant Church was being dis- 
established in Ireland, the great 
Catholic world was trembling on 
the threshold of an (Ecumenical 
Council, from the decisions of 
which many would find that they 
had been severed for ever from 
the creed of their birth. 

Still M. Thiers considered all 
this as nothing in comparison to 
the elections in France. 

The letter, short as it was, im- 
pressed me most deeply in the sense 
I have endeavoured to describe 
above; and it was therefore with 
peculiar feelings rather of strong 
interest to learn his mind, than 
curiosity to speak with the illus- 
trious statesman, that I was ush- 
ered into his presence on the 15th 
of June 1869. 

M. Thiers is so essentially the 
property of history, and especially 
of contemporary history, that I 
have no need to describe him; nor 
could I do it, for his little per- 
son, which at times became so dig- 
nified as to visibly grow taller,' 
was indescribably elastic—and his 
affable manner, which gained for 
him the nickname of ‘le brave 
Papa Thiers,”’ could at will be in- 
fluenced by a degree of animation 
and passion which might well have 
made one doubt the propriety of 
the appellation. 

For a man of experience, of 
learning, of marvellous talent, and 


of wonderful perception of charac. 
ter, I don’t remember ever meeti 
one who so curiously impressed me 
with the idea of his own sgelf- 
importance—and I do not mention 
this impression as one by which] 
wish to abide in the least, for it is 
impossible to judge of any man by 
a single interview; but even in 
1869, Thiers was so great a celeb- 
rity, that any note jarring on one’s 
estimate of his great qualities was 
the more likely to strike and be 
remembered. 

When I arrived, I had to wait 
some little while before I was in- 
troduced into a kind of gallery or 
long room, on entering which M. 
Thiers, who was near the door, 
made me a polite bow, while he 
affectionately dissmissed another 
visitor with the words, ‘‘ Comptez 
sur moi; je n’ai jamais failli 4 mon 
devoir.”’ 

This was so sententiously said, 
that I felt snubbed even before the 
great man had taken stock of my 
bearing, which apparently did not 
much please him, since he began 
his conversation by making him- 
self sure that I belonged to the 
British Embassy, ready to dismiss 
me had I not had those powerful 
credentials. 

He was very talkative, and 
walked up and down the whole 
time, while I listened seated on a 
kind of stool of repentance. 

‘¢No wonder,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
England takes an interest in our 
elections. They are, I can assure 
you, the most important we have 
ever had in France, and if I mis- 
take not, they involve the ruin of 
the Empire. 

‘*Ce qui lui succédera je n’en 
sais rien. Dieu veuille que ce ne 
soit pas la ruine de la France. 

‘*But what I do know is, that 
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the state of things in which we 
live cannot continue long; that 
the voice of the people cannot be 
stifled any more; that the griev- 
ances of the middle classes cannot 
be ignored ; and that it is incum- 
bent on honest men to lay before 
the Emperor the true state of the 
country he governs, and which his 
Ministers strive their utmost to 
keep from his view. 

‘‘They hate me. Yes; to you, 
monsieur, I fearlessly say they hate 
me, because I know them and tell 
them what I know. 

‘‘For a long time I kept quiet 
and silent. It was no use knock- 
ing one’s head against the wall. 
But now we have revolution star- 
ing us in the face as an alternative 
with the Empire; and do you think 
I would be doing well or rightly 
by my fellow-citizens were I to 
keep in the background ? 

‘¢T am wanted, and I shall not 
fail.’’ At this juncture somebody 
knocked at the door. M. Thiers, 
who, I suppose, was unaccustomed 
to be disturbed, called out, rather 
impatiently I thought, «<4 tantét 
votre tour; ’’ and turning to me, said 
very pointedly, ‘‘Je recois depuis 
six heures ce matin, et c’est comme 
cela tous les jours.’’ 

I offered naturally to go, but he 
retained me, and went on. ‘‘ Yes, 
the Government would like me to 
be defeated—me, the defender of 
true monarchy and constitutional 
government. They have done 
their best towards that object: my 
arrondissement has been manipulat- 
ed by M. de Forcade so as to lessen 
my old constituency and increase 
the number of the democratic vote, 
hoping thereby to weaken the can- 
didates of order and disorder for 
the benefit of an Imperialist; or 
may be—for I don’t believe they 
can put forward a candidate against 
me—they are so blinded as to 
hope for a democratic return ra- 
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ther than face my presence in the 
Chamber.’’ 

He said this with an air so sub- 
lime as to make me almost feel 
that his presence anywhere as an 
enemy was a calamity the Im- 
perial party ought by all means to 
avoid ; but assuming a less animated 
expression of face and manner, he 
said— ~ 

‘«But see what all this leads 
to! The Government feign a belief 
in the representative character of 
the Chambers elected by universal 
suffrage, and they have so little 
confidence in themselves as to tam- 
per with electoral boundaries on 
the very eve of a general election, 
so as to spite the candidates who 
are not of their choice. 

‘¢ Vous avez en moi un exemple 
de la vérité de ce que je vous dit. 

‘They look upon a majority as 
a very unlikely occurrence if uni- 
versal suffrage were free, and they 
will boast of their hold on the 
country, when, as will probably be 
the case, their wholesale and shame- 
less prostitution of the liberty of 
voting has succeeded; but mark 
my words, it is for the last time. 
L’avenir, monsieur, vous le prou- 
vera.”’ 

He had said all that he wanted to 
say, and had on the whole been 
sparing of epithets either injurious 
or sarcastic; but the animation 
which presided over the whole of 
this discourse, and the fire which 
twinkled right through a pair of 
spectacles, together with the pac- 
ing up and down the room, was 
a sight not to be forgotten then, 
and never to be erased from the 
memory after the melancholy years 
which followed this conversation, 
and during which were realised for 
a while his words, ‘‘ Dieu veuille 
que ce ne soit pas la ruine de la 
France,’’ and he himself became so 
illustrious a workman in the work 
of remodelling and reconstruction. 
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RIOTS. 


On the roth of June 1869, the 
appeals of M. de Rochefort to the 
mob to assert their rights in his 
red-covered publication, ‘La Lan- 
terne,’ were answered by some fifty 
or sixty ruffians, who considered 
that the best way of proving their 
patriotism, their love of liberty, 
and their hatred of kings, was to 
smash whatever kiosks or lanterns 
or shop-windows came in their way 
or excited their envy; and as they 
accompanied these acts of vandalism 
by roaring the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ so as 
to disgust one of that very fine air, 
the rumour soon spread that ‘‘ Pa.is 
est en pleine révolution.”’ 

It is a fact that, for the whole 
of that day and night, not more 
than a hundred discontented men 
of the lowest type actually 
kept a whole city of upwards of 
1,000,000 inhabitants in a state 
of frenzied alarm, and filled the 
Boulevards with 30,000 or 40,000 
onlookers ready to swell the ranks 
of order or disorder, according to 
the success of the lawful or the 
lawless, and at any rate adding to 
the general alarm by giving this 
ridiculous riot an imposing air of 
gravity. 

On all the walls were placards 
calling on the respectable inhabit- 
ants to give law and order their 
support; while on the Boulevard 
St Martin cavalry in large num- 
bers were massed, ready to charge 
the unoffending for the sake of 
securing one malcontent. 

I hurried early in the afternoon 
on to ihe Boulevard, and found 
among the crowd M. C me 
writer and philosopher, who has 
since been made a member of the 
French Academy, and who, like 
myself and thousands of others, 
had been impelled to leave his 
home, his books, his thoughts, his 
occupations, to see what was up. 


We went about together for a 
long time, deafened by the roar of 
an excited crowd, and awed by the 
large masses which surged to and 
fro as the patrols of cavalry ad- 
vanced and receded. 

A peculiar feature of the crowd 
was the absence of any exhilarat- 
ing sigi, such as a joke or a laugh, 
or some token of disbelief in 
the seriousness of the affair. Al] 
were apprehensive or expectant, 
and wore that peculiar look which 
suspense and anxiety give to the 
countenance. 

The most sceptical blamed the 
Government, who, they said, ought 
to know better than to encourage 
such demonstrations ; for it seemed 
to be a favoured notion with those 
we met that the whole riot had 
been got up to order, and that the 
police had considered it the means 
of rallying to the side of the Em- 
peror those of the middle classes 
who were not believed to be friend- 
ly. It was argued that the fear of 
losing their property would rally 
to the Executive those who had no 
sympathy with it; and as a proof 
of what was alleged, it was pointed 
out that the placards calling on the 
citizens to maintain order were 
out almost as soon as any symptom 
of disorder had been manifested. 

The sight was, however, very 
curious and very instructive. The 
mobile nature of the French showed 
itself in the quick manner in which 
each rushed from dread of revolu- 
tion to hope of all coming right 
through the medium of the army. 

‘¢Au moins,’ said one to us, 
‘¢s’il n’a jamais rien fait pour la 
France, il a su organiser une armée 
pour maintenir i’ordre.”’ 

How ruthlessly this man’s opinion 
must have awakened to the reality 
if he lived to hear of the disaster 
of Sedan ! 
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‘‘Notre armée,’’ said another, 
‘“c’est notre sauvegarde. Voyez 
ces beaux cuirassiers ¢a vous mar- 
chera sur un Prussien comme sur 
cette canaille.”’ 

Alas! the Prussian and the ‘‘can- 
aille’’ both had their day only a 
short time after, while the cuiras- 
siers were an annihilated body of 
men, powerless against a victor, 
and powerless against their coun- 
trymen. 

‘« Ces pions, cette valetaille, cette 
louverie, ces coquins, ces scélérate,”’ 
were the mildest terms used in 
speaking of the police, who, it must 
be allowed, though I say it with re- 
gret, were, in the days of the Em- 
pire, arrogant and brutal in times 
of security, and useless in times of 
necessity. 

I saw many a woman and child 
roughly handled by these miserable, 
dressed-up puppets of the law, who 
smiled only an impotent smile when 
they came across a man with reso- 
lute purpose, and who seemed to 
set at defiance the law which they 
were there to protect. 

But the times are changed, and I 
trust they have improved. They 
‘wanted it badly.”’ 

While my philosopher friend and 
I were thus going about gathering 
all the news we could get, we were 
suddenly stopped by a rush of 
people crying out madly to make 
way on account of a charge of 
cavalry. 

M. C—— took to his heels in 
. true philosopher fashion, and, I am 
bound to say, sodid I. The only 
excuse we had was, that we could 
not resist the impetuosity of the 
surging mass that pressed upon us, 
and adopted therefore the only sen- 
sible course ; but when we were safe 
in a by-street we stopped to take 
breath, and looking at each other, 
burst out laughing, feeling the ab- 
surdity of our position as we were 
flying for our lives—he a sedate 
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and well-known literary man, I a 
member of a foreign embassy. 

‘¢ C’est bien fait !’’ exclaimed my 
friend, though I could not quite 
see in what we had done so well, 
when he explained that his legs 
had carried him better than he 
expected. 

«¢ Concevez vous,’’ said he, ‘‘une 
position plus désagréable que d’étre 
collé par un pion alors que l’on 
veut en bon citoyen aider a la cause 
de l’ordre. On vous aurait relaché 
vous, comme étranger: mais moi, 
pensez donc l’auteur des P 
cloué 4 Mazas comme émeutier. 
Mon Dieu! cela me fait froid dans 
le dos rien qu’a y songer.”’ 

And we laughed over the predic- 
ament ; but it had been enough for 
him, and we separated. 

Meanwhile the cavalry charge 
had proved a false alarm, and with 
the intelligence my courage rose. 
I therefore made my way back 
to the Boulevard, and proceeded 
some distance, when I heard the 
disagreeeble crackling noise of 
broken glass as it fell on the 
pavement. Hurrying on, I heard 
people commenting on the disgust- 
ing brutality of those who, at the 
risk of severely wounding the 
people near, were breaking with 
long sticks the coloured glasses 
of those pretty newspaper offices 
known as kiosks all along the 
Boulevards; and presently, some 
hundred yards ahead, I saw a man 
with a pole, which he was brandish- 
ing aloft, and which presently came 
down time after time upon the 
panes of an unoffending kiosk. I 
at once retreated to the kiosk 
which I believed would be next 
attacked by the blackguard vandal ; 
and taking a firm grip of a big 
cane I had with me, awaited the 
arrival of the scoundrel, on whom 
I had resolved to revenge the out- 
raged law, in accordance with the 
appeal made by the police to peace- 
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ful citizens. I had not long to 
wait; but as if my resolve was to 
be strengthened for its purpose, 
just as the man with the pole was 
approaching, a policeman who stood 
near gave a kick to a little boy who 
was struggling to get free of the 
crowd, while the sight of the pole 
made him retreat from the presence 
of him who carried it. The ruffian 
had just lifted his pole to the level 
of the top pane of glass, when man 
and pole were levelled to the 
ground; and believing I had hit 
him too hard, I was precipitating 
myself to his rescue, when I per- 
ceived a body of cavalry charging 
in earnest, and I had to get away 
as best I could. 

To say that my night was sleep- 
less is to state but a portion of the 
truth, for I lived many lives during 
that terrible night, and vividly 
before me rose man, pole, kiosk, 
cuirassiers, and police, until I was 
mad with shame and remorse, and 
the fear of having taken a fellow- 
creature’s life. 

As early as I could on the fol- 
lowing morning I hurried to the 
Prefecture de Police, where I knew 
many of the officials, and narrated 
my sad story. Having told the 
occurence as minutely as I could, 
books were brought to the Chef du 
Cabinet of the Prefect, who him- 
self, poor man had not been to bed 
that night, and we both pored over 
them to see whether, at the corner 
of the Boulevard des Italiens and 
the Rue Neuve des Capucines, any 
one had been picked up dead. 

I can never forget the cold per- 
spiration which ran down my tem- 
ples as column after column we 
noted the list of casualties—all, I 
must say, of a trivial nature—and 
after reading through the list, being 
told that there was still one list 
to come in, and would I wait until 
it had, as it would not be long 
delayed. 

Here was I waiting at the police 
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office for the doom which ought to 
place me under their control. 

Half an hour went by before m 
friend came in with the list, whi 
completed up to seven o’clock that 
morning all the accidents, injuries, 
and damages recorded during the 
night of the roth and r1th June, 

** Vous voyez,”’ he said, ‘il n’y 
a pas de quoi fouetter un chat, 
bien moins de vous alarmer. Je 
suis savi pour vous qu’il n’y a pire 
a inscrire, mais la franchement sj 
toute cette canaille avait été mas- 
sacrée j’en arais pas moins bien 
dormi pour le reste de mes jours. 
As to you,’”’ he continued, ‘you 
only did your duty; and if we can- 
not be grateful to you for taking 
one life at least from these mis- 
creants, some of the newspaper- 
vendors on the Boulevard will 
thank you for gallantly prevent- 
ing their catching cold.” 

With these words I was dismis- 
sed by my friend, an excellent man 
and a most zealous servant of the 
Empire, whose name I have not 
since seen in the public press, aud 
who therefore, I presume, has been 
swept away from notice like so 
many of those who believed the 
Empire to be the stepping-stone to 
higher things; but for all that, I 
reflected over what I had heard 
in the crowd, and comparing their 
accusations of the part played by 
the police in getting up these riots 
with their own light heartedness in 
appreciating the accidents of that 
night, I could not but think very 
seriously of what I had witnessed, 
and conclude that: although it 
would be difficult to believe, and 
perhaps impossible to prove, still 
it was not out of the region of pro- 
bability that the people’s judgment 
was right after all. 

My conscience was eased by my 
visit to the police; but my belief 
in the stability of the Empire as a 
Government was shaken most con- 
clusively from that day. 
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THE CRACK OF DOOM.——PART V. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Wuen Count Ramassy came 
down to breakfast at Ourania 
’ House on the morning after his 
epileptic fit, he was profuse in his 
apologies for the trouble he had 
given. He was not subject to such 
attacks, he explained. He must 
have the best advice at once. Could 
Mr Quickset recommend a doctor? 
He could think of nothing to ac- 
count for the seizure but the too 
hospitable kindness of his friends 
in London, when his health, per- 
haps, had been a little shaken be- 
fore. He would run down to the 
seaside for a few days to recruit. 
Which was the best place to go 
to? What chiefly distressed him 
was, that he had been the occasion 
of such a fright to Miss Quickset ; 
he was afraid that she had suf- 
fered more than himself. 

The Count, in fact, was so per- 
sistent in his apologies as to be- 
come tedious and embarrassing, and 
Quickset had to exert himself to 
pass over the incident lightly. He 
told what he knew of the history 
of the crazy fellow who had been 
disturbing the peace of the neigh- 
bourhood night after night with 
his insane cries. He must speak 
to the police about it. ‘‘We are 
too tolerant of such eccentricities 
in London,”’ he said. ‘‘If the man 
were drunken, the policeman would 
run him in at once; but because 
he has the excuse of religious fan- 
aticism, he is allowed to do as he 
jikes. I must give Mr William 
Popkins warning that I have stood 
him and his nightly salutations 
quite long enough. Even if he 
had the excuse of religious zeal, 
it must be kept within bounds. 
But I know the fellow well. He 


is a vain, crackbrained creature, 
and would do anything for the 
pleasure of being stared at. This 
freak of shouting at night might 
do any amount of harm to nervous 
people.”’ 

‘‘In which catogory you will 
reckon me, I am afraid, after last 
night’s exhibition,”’ said the Count. 

Quickset waved this aside, and 
continued: ‘You were asking 
about a good seaside place. I 
am going to Slagsalve-on-Sea for 
a few days myself before the meet- 
ing of the British Association.’ 

‘«Where is Slagsalve?’’ 

‘¢ A watering-place on the north- 
east coast, near Norport. I was 
attracted to it first by the mention 
of a telescope-room in the principal 
hotel. That was rather a sell, as 
the telescope was broken before 
I went there, and they did not 
think it worth while to get it re- 
paired. But it is a good hotel, 
and a fine breezy, bracing place. 
I have gone there several times to 
recruit, and it will be very con- 
venient this year being so near 
Norport.”’ 

‘‘T had half thought of going to 
the meeting of the Association my- 
self,’’ the Count said; ‘‘and I will 
certainly go now that I know you 
are to lecture.” 

‘*You could not do better than 
spend a day or two at Slagsalve 
before. Ihave only passed through 
Norport, but the smoke there must 
be very trying.” 

The conversation presently pass- 
ed on to pictures. ‘Your friend 
Miss Douglass paints extremely 
well,” the Count remarked to 
Miss Quickset. ‘Great talent, 
in fact.” 
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‘*Her pictures are delightful to 
me. But she is even better as a 
critic. You can’t conceive how 
amusing she is as a critic. Iam 
going with her to the Grosvenor 
Gallery this afternoon, and I ex- 
pect such fun. I quite look for- 
ward to it.” 

Mr Quickset laughingly acqui- 
esced in his daughter’s estimate 
of the lady’s satiric talent. It 
has never been exercised on him- 
self. But he considered it necessary 
to say that he did not approve of 
omnivorous satire, and that Miss 
Douglas was inclined to carry it 
to excess. He was afraid—quite 
needlessly—that Grace might take 
her as a model, if he was too un- 
qualified in his approval. 

‘¢But, papa,’’ said Grace, ‘‘it 
is not a question of approving of 
what Miss Douglass says about pic- 
tures or of agreeing with it; you 
can only laugh. She sees the 
funy side of everything.” 

‘A dangerous gift,’’ said the 
Count, gravely. 

‘‘For the possessor,’’ assented 
Quickset. 

** But so very amusing, pleaded 
Grace, in defence of her friend. 
‘*T never have a dull minute with 
Fanny, especially in a picture- 
gallery, when she is in good vein. 
There is something so refreshing 
in the way she says things—so 
catching. Even when the things 
are ill-natured— I mean, sound ill- 
natured when you repeat them— 
it never strikes you that she says 
them out of ill-nature.’’ 

‘*You see, pretty Fanny’s way is 
peculiar,”’ said Quickset. 

‘‘T can’t express it properly. I 
can’t tell what it is; but somehow 
she seems to enjoy it so much 
herself.’”’ 

‘As the boys enjoyed throwing 
stones at the frogs.”’ 

‘Come, papa; I believe you men 
are afraid of her, because you don’t 


know what she may say about your. 
selves.”’ 

Quickset laughed and rose from 
the breakfast-table. The Count 
took his leave soon after with re. 
iterated apologies and thanks. He 


had not forgotten the plan formed . 


last night. The fit had not driven 
this from his memory. His mind 
was set in the direction of the City 
when he left Ourania House. 

On the way he called at his 
hotel and asked if there were any 
letters for him. There were none; 
but a lady, who seemed very anxi- 
ous to see him, had called no les 
than three times—about six o’clock 
last night, then again just before 
they closed, and once more this 
morning. ‘Shall I give her any 
message, sir, if she calls again?” 
asked the porter. The Count was 
inwardly enraged; but he did not 
allow this to appear, and only said 
in a voice of indifference—‘ Tell 


‘her I shall be here to-morrow 


morning.”” He at once divined 
who the lady was, and formed a 
shrewd guess as to her object in 
wishing to see him. It was his 
mother. Mrs Rorke had _ gone 
home with a report that had ex- 
cited her. The adventurer was 
sadly embarrassed by these rela- 
tions of his. Why could they not 
let him alone? Mrs Brockley her- 
self could not have preached more 
eloquently than he at this moment 
about the inconvenience of having 
a mother. And yet in the midst 
of his anger at her interference, 
he was not so hardened as to be 
able to escape a certain feeling 
of shame. Old associations were 
awakened, and pricked his con 
science. 

But the shame was only a tran- 
sient feeling, and was not strong 
enough to cause a moment's hesi- 
tation. A much more disquieting 
influence, as he drove to the City 
and neared the scene of his pro- 
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d operations, was the reflec- 
tion that he had the vaguest pos- 
sible ideas as to the nature of 
these operations. He had heard 
of ‘‘selling bears’’ and “ speculat- 
ing for the fall,’’ and he fancied 
that this must be the right thing 
to do when anything was about 
to happen that would depress the 

rice of stocks. This was the 
effect that he anticipated if a scare 
should arise about the comet, going 
on the general idea that great de- 
pressions are always the result of 

nics. But when he asked him- 
self how he should broach the sub- 
ject toa broker like Bob Douglas, 
a practical man—how he should 
instruct him to sell a ‘‘ bear,’’ and 
what it should be a ‘‘ bear’’ of—he 
felt all at sea. The practical man 
might only laugh at him. If the 
practical man did, could he still 
proceed on his own convictions, 
and could he do anything without 
being able to pay money down or 
give satisfactory references or hard 
proofs of his ownsolvency? These 
considerations crowded in upon 
him as the cab took him along 
through the rattle and roar of the 
Strand and Fleet Street and up 
Ludgate Hill. Every time the 
cab passed from the shaking rattle 
of granite blocks on to the com- 
parative quiet of the wood pave- 
ment, his scattered fears seemed 
to concentrate and sweep down 
and press closer on him, close al- 
most to suffocation. But as he 
was carried nearer the spot for 
action, he plucked up his sinking 
courage. ‘‘ Bah!’’ he cried to him- 
self, ‘‘ ignorance often does better 
than knowledge. A little know- 
ledge of details is a dangerous 
thing. I know next to nothing. 
Iam safe.’”” And all along Cheap- 
side he smoked tranquilly, trust- 
ing to chance, ready for the worst, 
os in confident expectation of the 
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Count Ramassy found that Mr 
Robert Douglas had a much more 
assured manner on the floor of 
business than in his sister’s studio 
among: his sister’s fashionable 
friends. There was a something 
in his way of receiving the Count 
which showed the latter at once 
that the visit was accepted as 
having a business object, and that 
the broker had no time to spare for 
friendly palaver. 

‘‘] have come on business,”’ the 
visitor said, with a smile. ‘‘ You 
remember that comet we were 
speaking of yesterday? Do you 
think it is likely to affect the 
stock market?” 

‘“«Um,”’ said Mr Douglas; ‘it 
had not occurred to me. What 
influence do you suppose it likely 
to exert?”’ 

‘IT can conceive various ways 
in which it might develop danger- 
ous energy, if a fright onces takes 
hold of the popular fancy.” 

Mr Douglas looked doubtful, as 
if he were unable to conceive any 
one of them; and the Count, re- 
calling on the spur of the moment 
O’Connor’s historical conversation 
at the luncheon-table of the Junior 
Pantheon, resumed— 

‘¢ For example, people of wealth, 
if they thought the end of the 
world was coming, might consider 
it judicious to make large con- 
tributions to charities; and to do 
this they might have to realise.” 

‘¢More likely to make over to 
charities the flimsiest stuff they 
had on hand,” said Mr Douglas, 
with a grin. 

‘« Not if they were really fright- 
ened; and unless they were fright- 
ened, they would do nothing. But 
don’t you think it possible, for 
instance, that a man from the 
provinces, say, who has made a 
fortune quickly, and has had 
thoughts of doing something hand- 
some for his native town, might 
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think the time come for a church, 
or a public library, or an alms- 
house—something to show that 
his intentions were good, some- 
thing to quiet his conscience if he 
was not altogether at ease in re- 
membering how this money had 
been come by? The inward moni- 
tor is apt to become very urgent 
when there is anything like a 
panic.”’ 

‘*No doubt,”’ assented Mr Doug- 
las, after a moment’s reflection, 
‘‘if a rage for making princely 
donations should set in, a quantity 
of stocks of all sorts and condi- 
tions might be shot on the market.”’ 

‘*You would wade ankle-deep 
in them,’’ said the Count, his im- 
agination warming with this en- 
couragement. ‘Of course I know 
very little about those things; but 
I have no doubt there would be 
many complications such as a man 
of practical knowledge and sagacity 
might foresee. Safe investments 
would probably be in demand— 
stocks such as might decently be 
offered to charitable institutions. 
But indeed it might not be easy to 
say what was safe and what was 
not. All sorts of rumours would 
be current as to what part of the 
earth was likely to be struck by 
the comet, and national stocks 
would fluctuate in consequence.”’ 

‘¢ The market, in that case, would 
be in a glorious state of instabil- 
ity,’’ said the broker, who had 
something of his sister’s hardness 
of nerve and liking for troubled 
waters. 

‘**As an outsider, of course I 
cannot pretend to judge what the 
results might be; but I thought 
it worth while putting the con- 
tingency before you as an expert.” 

‘‘From the way you speak, I 
judge that you don’t yourself ex- 
pect any serious consequences from 
the comet.”’ 

‘*To the earth, you mean ?”’ 


‘«The market is another thing, 
of course,’’ said Mr Douglas, with 
a smile. 

‘¢Nobody knows,” said the 
Count, shrugging his_ shoulders, 
‘¢We are in the hands of Pro- 
vidence.”’ 

Mr Douglas’ was irreverent 
enough to smile at this expres- 
sion of piety. ‘‘But you are 
not alarmed yourself?” 

‘¢ Certainly not.” 

‘*And you want me to sell a 
bear for you?’”’ 

‘¢T think that is the technical 
name for such an operation as I 
should contemplate. I should 
like to see a little of all sorts 
of English life while I am in 
the country. 

‘And perhaps carry off a little 
spoil from the Egyptians?” 

‘*It is the most desirable way 
of purchasing experience.”’ 

‘*You can hand over the pro- 
ceeds to a charitable institution.” 

The Count did not encourage 
this jocularity. He took it with 
impassible gravity. ‘‘Well,’’ said 
Bob, having too much respect for 
the distinguished foreigner to pur- 
sue a line that led to no response, 
‘what is it to be?”’ 

The Count supposed that this 
was an invitation to declare his 
terms, and collected himself for 
a cautious advance. After a mo- 
ment’s grave deliberation, he said, 
‘¢Of course I take all the risk; 
but if the speculation succeeds, 
you are welcome to half the 
profits.” 

Bob laughed, and the Count was 
for a moment dismayed, think- 
ing he had not offered enough. 
But Mr Douglas quickly reassured 
him. ‘Oh, that is not our way of 
doing business. In an affair of 
this kind, I simply pocket my 
commission. I only wished to 
know what stocks I am to oper- 
ate in.” 
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‘In that I must trust to your 
judgment. I am entirely in your 
hands. I may say that I should 
like to operate on rather a large 
scale. I can afford to risk a good 
deal; and as I am not likely to 
speculate again, I may as well get 
some excitement out of the trans- 
action.’’ 

‘¢Well,’’ said Bob, after a little 
consideration, ‘‘ if the comet doesn’t 
come off, you can go pretty deep 
without much danger. Things are 
tolerably steady at present. With- 
out standing to lose much, as things 
go you might make sure of a big 
haul in the event of a panic.”’ 

The Count’s heart beat fast at 
this confirmation of his hopes. 
He preserved outward calm with 
an effort. He hesitated to make 
another move lest the fair pros- 
pect should collapse. Mr Douglas 
presently relieved him from his 
difficulty. He rang the bell fora 
Stock and Share List, and proposed 
that they should proceed at once to 
fix the area of their operations. 

_ I trust entirely to your judg- 

ment,” the Count said again. ‘I 
am the merest novice in such 
matters.”’ 

An Englishman’s respect for a 
load does not always extend to the 
foreign peerage, but Bob’s respect 
for the Count’s title was such 
that he felt flattered at the con- 
fidence reposed in his judgment. 
And he gave the novice credit for 
knowing more than he professed. 
It never occurred to him to doubt 
the genuineness of a _ character 
which, as he knew from his sister, 
was sustained with credit in the 
most respectable society. 

Before the Count left his office, 
the broker had received instruc- 
tions to sell for his client ‘‘ bears ”’ 
to the amount of two millions. 
When it came to the selection of 
the stocks, Bob’s courage had risen 
to rashness. 
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**You are quite sure about the 
comet ?’’ he said, when he had 
chosen stocks to the amount of 
forty thousand or thereby, in 
which he thought there was not 
the slightest danger of a rise. 

“I saw it myself last night.’ 

‘*But about its coming in the 
way of the earth.’ 

The Count smiled. ‘Of that I 
cannot be sure, because I have not 
verified Mr Millerby’s calculations. 
But it will certainly be given out 
that such is the lie of the orbit.’’ 

‘¢The lie!—I see,’’ cried Bob, 
with a knowing grin. 

The Count was annoyed by this 
facetiousness. but he affected to 
laugh. ‘*You mistake me,’’ he 
said. ‘*I mean that this pro- 
visional orbit will be given along 
with the first mention of the 
comet. And the fact that my 
observation agrees with this cal- 
culation, will of course be a strong 
presumption that it is right.’’ 

‘¢Oh!”’ said Bob; ‘* you found it 


just where he expected, did you?” 

This question rather startled the 
Count, because he was supposed, 
by the Quicksets at least, to have 
discovered the comet by intuition, 
altogether independent of Miller- 


by’s ephemeris. But he reflected 
at once that the broker knew no- 
thing of this, so he answered— 
‘¢ Certainly. In the very spot.” 
This produced a great impression 
on Bob, though the suspicion did 
cross his mind that the Count 
might have been interested, in 
view of this speculation of his, in 
finding the comet in the very spot. 
‘¢And this will also be made 
public,” he said. ‘‘If it were made 
public, whether it was right or 
wrong, it must have a great effect.’’ 
‘¢No doubt,”’ said the Count. 
‘‘It is too important a fact to be 
kept back, though it does seem a 
pity to frighten people about what, 
after all, can do them no harm.”’ 
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The broker smiled pleasantly, and 
pondered alittle. ‘‘ Well,” hesaid, 
after a short pause which seemed 
very long to his visitor, ‘‘there cer- 
tainly cannot be much danger of a 
rise. The comet can’t send the 
stocks up, and it may send them 
down. Do you think we might go 
deeper?’’ 

**T must leave you to judge for 
me. For my own part, if you 
think there is little danger of a 
rise, I must say there seems to me 
great probability of a fall.’’ 

‘‘T am inclined to agree with 
you. I don’t see where a rise is 
to come from. The railway divi- 
dends can’t send the market up, I 
happen to know. More likely to 
send it down. I think we are 
safe to go as deep as we like.”’ 
And he went on selecting till 
the total had reached nearly two 
millions. 

‘<You will want some guarantee, 
I suppose, that I am able to pay 
if I lose?’’ the Count ventured in 


a quiet tone, as if this would pre- 
sent no difficulty. 

‘*We generally have a cover, 
when we don’t know our custom- 
ers,’’ the broker said. But he was 
reassured by the Count’s manner, 
and added, ‘‘Merely as a matter 
of form, of course. But it would 
take some trouble to raise a bi 
enough cover for this, andI will 
dispense with it altogether in your 
case.”’ 

‘* But really it is not fair,” per- 
sisted the Count. ‘‘You don’t 
know me, and you would have 
to pay if I were insolvent.’’ He 
smiled at the word, as if the idea 
amused him. 

‘*Yes; I should have to stump 
up. But I am not in the least 
afraid. The thing strikes me as 
so good that I shall sell a consider- 
able bear on my own account.”’ 

“‘I admire the way you City 
men deal with such enormous 
sums,’’ the Count said, as he with- 
drew. ‘‘It is truly imperial.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


As the Count drove back from 
the City much inspirited by his 
morning’s work, he began wonder- 
ing whether Hugh Millerby had 
yet seen his brother Stephen, and 
whether that amateur had brought 
any further news about his comet. 
Stephen might have made another 
observation before coming up. 
But it mattered very little to the 
Count now. He felt quite at ease 
about that. Everything now de- 
pended on Hugh’s article, if a 
good scare was to be established. 
If it were known that he, making 
an independent observation, had 
found the comet exactly where, 
according to the original calcula- 
tions, it ought to be, the accuracy 
of these calculations, and of the 
data on which they were founded, 


would be confirmed to a degree 
that nothing could shake in the 
public mind. Experts might argue 
that the correctness of the clocks 
of the two observatories had not 
been verified, and that till this 
was done there was still a pos- 
sibility that the coincidence was 
accidental. But this nicety would 
not weigh with the public. Miller- 
by was sure to have seen to the 
correctness of his sidereal clock; 
and even if Quickset’s proved to 
be wrong, that would hardly affect 
the impression produced by the 
Count’s observation, if this were 
once prominently before the public. 
As he had not been able to verify 
Quickset’s clock at the time, it 
could be argued, and it would be 
universally believed, if any error 
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were discovered now, that the 
clock had gone fast or slow after 
the observation, and must have 
been quite right when the obser- 
vation was made. And any con- 
troversy on so small a point as 
this would only increase the in- 
terest in the comet. 

The Count, then, must get his 
observation before the public, at 
its highest value, as a corrobora- 
tion of Stephen Millerby’s ephem- 
eris. He drove, therefore, to Hugh’s 
rooms. Hugh had gone out only 
twenty minutes before. Had his 
brother been there? Did the 
landlord know his brother? The 
landlord did know Mr Stephen 
Millerby; he had called, and they 
had gone out together. Did he 
know where they had gone? Had 
they gone to the club? The land- 
lord did not know. The Count 
drove to the club. They were 
not there. 

What was he to do? True, he 
had Stephen’s ephemeris in his 
pocket. But then, he was sup- 
posed to have sent this off by 
post to Vienna. Without it, he 
could not make any use of his 
own observation except as an 
isolated fact. The great strength 
of the fact lay in its confirming 
the original calculation, and he 
had professed to discover the comet 
by instinct. He must get hold of 
the ephemeris somehow, without 
contradicting his previous story. 
“‘T have it,’? he said at last, to 
himself. <‘*The positions have 
been telegraphed back to me from 
Vienna. I must be losing my 
wits not to have thought of it 
before. That fit must have mud- 
dled my brains.’’ 

He drew up a little paragraph 
for the ‘Times,’ and made a copy 
of it for Raspian. He did not 
mention his own name in the 
paragraph; it ran simply that an 
observation made on Thursday 
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night in Professor Quickset’s ob- 
servatory, exactly corresponded 
with Mr Millerby’s computation 
of the orbit. Then Count Ram- 
assy went to the Pantheon, on 
the chance of meeting the editor 
of the ‘Sphinx,’ to tell him by 
word of mouth what had hap- 
pened. But before doing so, he 
left a short note for Hugh Miller- 
by at the Junior Pantheon, to say 
that he had been hunting for him 
everywhere that morning, to take 
him to lunch with the Austrian 
Ambassador. He calculated that 
this would flatter Hugh, and would 
serve to keep up appearances. 
Glenville was not likely to men- 
tion that he lunched at the Pan- 
theon, if they happened to meet 
there. If he did, there would 
be no difficulty in getting out of 
it somehow. 

Meantime, Hugh Millerby was 
thinking more about his own pri- 
vate concerns than about the 
Count. When he got up that 
morning he was in excellent spirits, 
thinking over his article for the 
‘Sphinx,’ wondering whether Glen- 
ville would cut it about much, 
laughing so that he almost cut him- 
self in shaving when he remember- 
ed Bellowin’ Bill and his pranks. 
But the handwriting of one of two 
letters that lay on his breakfast- 
table made his heart jump with 
surprise. He opened it hurriedly 
and read :— 


‘¢DeaR Mr MILLERBY,—I don’t 
know that I ought to write to you 
—indeed I am almost sure that 
I ought not; but you looked so 
unhappy yesterday that I cannot 
resist it, and I am quite certain 
you will not misunderstand me. 
I could not bear to see you so 
unhappy, and to think that it was 
on my account. I like you so 
much that I am very sorry I can- 
not like you as you wish. You 
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must not be unhappy about me. 
I am not worth it. Remember 
how little you know about me, 
and how much better it may be 
for you that I gave you the answer 
I did. Icould not give a different 
answer to anybody. I am quite 
happy as I am with my father, 
and do not wish to change. I 
sometimes think that I may not 
know the value of what I am 
throwing away, for I do like you 
very much, only not as you wish; 
and it grieves me to think that 
I am the cause of your unhappi- 
ness, and that I must have been 
to blame, otherwise you would 
not have spoken. One is so little 
able to do what is right at my 
age. One makes so many blun- 
ders and gives so much pain 
without any intention. I was so 
happy in our friendship till you 
spoke. I wish we could have gone 
on as we were. But you must not 
think that my answer could ever 
have been different. I am certain 
of that. I don’t ask you to for- 
get me; only do not think of me 
unkindly, and do not vex yourself 
about me. Think of me always 
and only as your sincere friend, 
‘¢ GRACE QUICKSET. 


‘‘P.S.—Do not answer this 
letter, as papa would know that I 
had written, and would think that 
you would misunderstand me.”’ 


‘What an angel!’’ said Hugh 
to himself, and was more in love 
with her than ever. He read the 
letter again and again, trying to 
extract ultimate hopes from it, and, 
strange to say, he succeeded. The 
truth is, that the only way a 
woman can undeceive an infatu- 
ated lover is by marrying some- 
body else. ‘Till that happens he 
must be strangely wanting in 
imagination, whatever she does or 
says, if he does not persuade him- 


self that he has a chance. And 
Miss Quickset even avowed that 
she was not in love with anybody 
else. ‘‘I could not give a different 
answer to anybody else.’”’ Who 
would despair in such a case? 
Certainly not a sanguine youth 
like Hugh Millerby. 

He put the letter down with a 
sacred determination to persevere, 
Then he turned to the other letter. 
The address was in print characters, 
and this tempted him to look at 
the post-mark. It was the same 
as on Miss Quickset’s letter. He 
opened it and found the image and 
superscription which we saw Miss 
Douglas making in her studio—a 
dove with a billet in its mouth 
bearing the legend Hope. 

The malicious humorist’s little 
plot was superfluous. Grace’s let- 
ter, of which she knew nothing, 
had undesignedly done the business 
of luring him on with misleading 
encouragement. The dove and the 
invitation to hope were superfluous, 
and, in the circumstances, not a 
little puzzling. If there had not 
been a letter from Grace herself, 
the young man was _ infatuated 
enough to have fallen into the 
trap. But the anonymous sym- 
bolical message could not be from 
her. From whom, then, could it 
have come? He could not tax 
himself with having paid any very 
special attentions to anybody re- 
cently. Who could it be? And 
what did it mean? Did the legend 
apply to. him or to the sender? 
Did the sender declare her own 
hope, or write to stimulate his? 
Did the dove bring hope from her or 
to him? It was a delicate atten- 
tion in either case. He felt decided- 
ly flattered. Men are such fools. 

By-and-by a light struck him; 
and he was convinced that he was 
right when, taken from his shelves 
a book recently illustrated by Miss 
Douglas, he found there the very 
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jdentical bird. But what could she 
mean by it? He had indeed flat- 
tered himself that he was not per- 
sonally displeasing to that young 
lady. But why should she ask 
him to hope? He had never des- 

ired, or, as faras he knew, looked 
in the least like despairing. And 
even the manly Fanny could hardly 
o so far as to propose to him in 
that way. Yet it was undoubtedly 
from her that the missive came. 
The internal evidence was over- 
powering. What could she mean? 

He was still puzzling over the 
problem with a certain sense of 
amusement, when his brother Ste- 
phen came in. He had called the 
previous evening, but Hugh had 
metaphorically ‘‘sported his oak,”’ 
in order not to be disturbed over 
the article; and though Robbins 
knew him, and offered to show him 
in, he had respected the prohibi- 
tion, and gone away, not a little 
tickled at Hugh’s portentious in- 
dustry. Though there was so 
much difference in age between 
the two brothers, there was the 
utmost intimacy and cordiality of 
feeling between them. Hugh ad- 
mired the solid masculine force 
‘and ability of his elder; and the 
elder, in his turn, found something 
refreshing in the more mercurial 
disposition of his junior. There 
was thus the best of understand- 
ings between them, and they took 
great enjoyment in one another’s 
company when they met, which was 
now but seldom. 

‘Well, how does the old man 
take the comet ?’’ was one of Hugh’s 
first questions. 

** He doesn’t say much about it, 
but it seems to have impressed 
him a good deal. I told him of it 
only to mornings ago. He was 
hard at work at the Apocalypse 
again when I left.’’ 

‘You are pretty sure of your 
observations as usual, 1 suppose? ”’ 
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‘Oh yes; I think they are all 
right. But one may easily make 
mistakes in the computation. But 
what’s this you’ve been doing to 
Quickset? He writes to say that 
he can’t stay with us now, and that 
we are to ask you for the reason.’’ 

‘*The devil he does!’’ cried 
Hugh, crimsoning, and glancing 
involuntarily at the letter on the 
table. ‘*There was no occasion 
for that. Of course I should not 
have come.”’ 

‘¢That’s all right. You'll come 
now. But you are surely not in 
correspondence with another al- 
ready, are you?”’ he said, indicat- 
ing the letters with his umbrella. 
‘¢That looks like a female hand 
from this distance.’’ Stephen had 
but a poor opinion of his brother’s 
constancy, whether in love or in 
business. 

‘*Oh no,” said Hugh. But he 
looked so confused that Stephen 
mercifully forbore to chaff him 
further. 


‘<You sent my computation to 
Quickset, I suppose ?”’ 
‘‘I did. That is to say, I gave 


them to a friend to take. But 
there has been a_ miscarriage, 
unfortunately.”’ And Hugh ex- 
plained how the Count had bungled 
the matter, and how they had tele- 
graphed to Hardhill after Stephen 
had left. 

‘¢Pity,’’ said Stephen. ‘‘I have 
brought only a note of the ephem- 
eris with me. In fact I didn’t 
make a copy of my calculations.’’ 

‘¢ Why didn’t you send it to the 
papers, as other people do? Just 
like you.”’ 

‘¢ The truth is, that I might have 
sent this; but the old man, for 
some inscrutable reason, rather 
made a point of not letting it be 
known at first till my observations 
had been confirmed.” 

‘¢Considering that his original 
intention in building the observa- 
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tory was to give the world warn- 
ing, that is very curious.”’ 

‘*It is. He seemed to think at 
the last moment that it would be 
wrong to frighten people till we 
are quite sure; and I told him 
there was still plenty of time.’’ 

‘* But really you ought to pub- 
lish, my dear fellow. It’s not fair 
to yourself. You have done work 
enough for half-a-dozen reputa- 
tions.’’ 

**There are plenty famous men 
without me,’’ said Stephen. ‘‘ Who 
is this Count Ramassy ?”’ 

Hugh told him all he knew 
about this interesting stranger, 
and after a time he rose to go. 
**Won’t you come and lunch at 
the club?”’ said Hugh. 

** Thanks ; I have an engagement 
to lunch,’’ said Stephen, with a 
little guilty embarrassment. 

**Where?’’ Hugh bluntly asked. 

‘«Your friend Mrs Brockley’s.”’ 

** Do you know Mrs Brockley ?’’ 
asked Hugh, with surprise. 

**Oh yes ; I knew her years ago.”’ 

«¢ And Mrs Darby Rorke?”’ 

‘*T knew them when I was at 
Cambridge—as long ago as that,’’ 


said Stephen, with an assumption 


of indifference. ‘‘ But I have not 
seen them since. I met Mrs 
Rorke yesterday by the merest 
accident. I promised to lunch 
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with them, and take them to the 
Grosvenor Gallery.” 

Hugh’s astonishment increased, 

‘«T wonder why they never said 
they knew you.’’ Mrs Rorke, as 
we know, had a reason; but her 
mother’s reticence was not g 
easily accounted for. She liked 
little secrecies and mystifications, 
‘‘I remember one day,” Hugh 
continued, ‘‘the old lady said 
something I had done or said was 
just like my brother; but she 
professed afterwards that it was 
my mother, and I thought nothing 
more of it.”’ 

It was Stephen’s turn now to 
redder in the face than the heat 
of the room would account for. 
‘‘Ha, ha!”’ cried Hugh, laughing 
confusedly: ‘‘Quickset told you 
my secret, and now I have got a 
bit of yours. All right, old man, 
we’re companions in misfortune. 
It evidently runs in the family.” 

Stephen prepared for escape by 
putting on his hat, but the younger 
brother suddenly cried that he 
was coming too. ‘‘I may be able 
to take the old dragon off your 
hands. The dragon and I are 
great friends. I am sure she will 
be glad to see me.’’ And in spite» 
of Stephen’s laughing _protesta- 
tions, his brother persisted in 
bearing him company. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The dragon, after all, gave very 
little trouble. She was very volu- 
ble during lunch. Weshould form 
quite a wrong impression of her 
character, if we supposed that she 
was in any way put out by her not 
having mentioned to Hugh Miller- 
by her previous acquaintance with 
his brother. She could not get 
over it with consistency, seeing 
that immediately on hearing his 
name she had claimed acquaint- 


ance with his mother. But con- 
sistency was a quality for which 
she had a supreme disdain. Her 
mind was too active to have 
time for it. ‘Is it not surpris- 
ing,’’ she said to Hugh, ‘that it 
should never have occurred to me 
that you were Mr Stephen Miller- 
by’s brother? We knew him s0 
well at Cambridge. But then, you 
see, it is a very long time ago. 
How many years? Let me see,— 
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well, perhaps I had better not 
count. Still, it was very dull on 
my part. But I am rather a dull 
person, Mr Millerby, am I not? 
Ah, quite the contrary, of course. 
I shouldn’t have given you that 
opportunity for saying something 
agreeable. I am sure you don’t 
require it. Then the likeness, too,”’ 
she continued, looking from the 
one to the other, ‘‘ though of course 
you are a good deal younger,—no, 
not so much better-looking as you 
think,—there is a decided family 
likeness. I must be losing my 
memory. What a thing it is to 
grow old! ‘ Postimy, Postimy.’— 
you know the quotation.” 

They went to the Gallery in two 
detachments, and Mrs Brockley 
and Hugh arrived first. As they 
arrived at the bottom of the stairs, 
they saw Count Ramassy at the 
top on his way in. He was in the 
act of raising his hat to somebody 
in the room beyond. ‘‘ There is 


Count Ramassy,” said Hugh; ‘I 


must introduce Stephen to him.”’ 
Mrs Brockley, stopping as if to 
wait for Stephen and Mrs Rorke, 
disengaged her watch with nervous 
and fumbling hand. ‘‘ Dear me, 


+ what a time we have been over 


lunch! How you make me talk, 
Mr Millerby! Would you believe 
it? It is past four o’clock. I don’t 
believe I shall have time to go in 
after all. It is not worth while for 
five minutes, is it? I have sucha 
quantity of shopping to do, and I 
must be home before six. Business 
first, art afterwards, Mr Millerby: 
and I see I have not time for 
both this afternoon. _ Will you tell 
Cecilia that I have gone? Good- 
bye, Mr Millerby. We shall see 
you soon again, I hope.”” And 
she was off before Hugh had time 
to say a word in deprecation of 
this sudden change of purpose. 
Thus relieved of his dragon, 
Hugh walked in, and was present- 
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ly taken possession of by another. 
Count Ramassy had made a mental 
note of Miss Quickset’s expressed 
intention to visit the Grosvenor 
in company with Miss Douglas. 
When Hugh appeared on the 
scene, Miss Quickset, very doubt- 
ful in her own mind about the 
propriety of her impulsive letter, 
and afraid that he might wish to 
speak on the subject, was all in 
a flutter lest he should have an 
opportunity; shook hands with 
him nervously; and to cover her 
confusion moved off with the 
Count to a picture in which she 
was interested, leaving Hugh to 
the tender mercies of the redoubt- 
able Fanny. He, forbidden to 
write, had thanked his stars when 
he caught sight of Grace for this 
chance of saying a word to her— 
only a word, to let her know that. 
he was grateful for her kindness. 
and did not in the least misun- 
derstand her. But this obvious 
anxiety to avoid him was discon- 
certing. He had got another 
dragon on his hands. He must 
watch an opportunity for trans- 
ferring her to the Count. 

Miss Douglas watched him with 
much glee. She thought her sym- 
bolical missive had taken effect 
even beyond her anticipations. 
Although she did not say, ‘*I see 
your disappointment,’’ she con- 
veyed this meaning to his mind in 
directing his attention with the 
remark: ‘‘I should like to buy, 
that picture. It is an unfailing 
joy to me. I could come here 
every day only to look at it.’’ 

It was a painting of Prometheus 
gnawed by a vulture, by a painter 
of greater ambition than faculty. 
‘¢ A fearful joy, I should think,” 
said Hugh. ‘‘To me it is merely 
revolting.’’ 

‘*So it would be to me, if it 
were not irresistibly ludicrous. He 
does try hard to look as if the vul- 
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ture didn’t hurt—does he not ?— 
and as if a time would come. And 
the vulture—isn’t he having a 
happy day? They do keep the 
sacred lamp of burlesque burning 
in this shop.” 

‘*T don’t see the fun of it’’ said 
he. 

‘«T daresay not,”’ said she, drily. 
‘*As for me, I resist such clumsy 
attacks on my feelings.” 

‘¢Oh, come !’’ said he; ‘‘ I never 
heard you lay claim to such a pro- 
perty before. I back you to de- 
fend them well.” 

‘«Don’t you be personal, young 
man. I don’t wear them on my 
sleeve, as some people do.”’ 

‘¢ This Prometheus, forexample,”’ 
said he. 

‘«But seriously’ (and she as- 
sumed the tone of a serious con- 
noisseur), ‘‘ there are some subjects 
that are not suited for painting, 
and some of these ambitious people 
don’t seem to know where to draw 
the line. There are such things as 
impossible subjects. Now nobody 
can possibly put Prometheus on 
canvas.”’ 

‘¢When you. begin to lecture, I 
am all attention. I ask, with all 
the submission of Paul at the feet 
of Gamaliel, why ?’’ 

‘You are not exactly Paul, 
though I may be Gamaliel.” 

‘« Ts that the reason ?”’ 

‘‘Would Paul have caught up 
Gamaliel like that?’ 

‘*Would Gamaliel have snapped 
at Paul like that? But I drop the 
comparison, because it threatens to 
deprive me of your exposition. I 
am not Paul and you are not 
Gamaliel; but why can’t Prome- 
theus be put on canvas? It has 
been attempted, you know.”’ 

‘‘Yes; but it can’t be done. 
All the mysterious grandeur of 
the subject goes off like a mist 
when anything in the likeness of a 
man is put before you. You can 
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think and speak of his 

and his defiance of Jove, and his 
hope of ultimate triumph, and aj] 
that; but when you try to put it 
all into the visible image of one 
set of the features—much better 
leave Prometheus to the poets,” 

‘‘Given the requisite imagi 
ation and technical skill,” said 
Hugh, ‘‘I don’t yet see why it 
should be impossible for painters, 
You wouldn’t have imagination 
banished from painting altogether, 
I grant you that this thing is little 
better than a caricature.” 

‘* No caricature could be half so 
good,’’ said she, with a chuckle. 

‘« By the way,”’ said she, ‘‘ speak- 
ing of the sacred lamp of burlesque, 
I have a curious thing to show you,” 

‘¢ What is that ?”’ 

‘“‘T think I have it in my 
pocket.”” And he produced an 
envelope, the address of which 
she recognised with some astonish- 
ment. What could have come 
over the man? Was he so piqued 
at Grace’s retreat with the Count 
that he was going to make fun of 
her valentine? She was so firmly 
convinced, after what she had seen, 
that he supposed it to come from 
Grace, that she jumped at once . 
to this conclusion, and it pleased 
her. 

‘‘Some imagination there,” he 
said, as he handed her the sketch. 

She saw at once from his look 
that he suspected her, and looked 
at him keenly to see if she could 
divine what construction he put 
upon it. The absurdity of their 
mutual glances of suspicious in- 
quiry struck them both simultane- 
ously, and they began to laugh, 
much to the indignation of an ad- 
mirer of the picture before which 
they were standing, who was dis- 
turbed in his rapt contemplation 
by their noisy merriment. 

‘‘What is the meaning of it?” 
he asked. It suddenly flashed 
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across him that this woman, so 
clever, so full of life, so charming 
at times when the light of mirth 
was in her eyes, and so obviously 
interested in himself, might after 
all be rather an entertaining com- 
panion for life. 

It was an involuntary fancy, 
raised for a moment and dismissed 
as soon as it appeared, but the 
alert Fanny divined from his looks 
something of what was passing in 
his mind. He supposed she had 
sent the dove out of sympathy, and 
the silly simple man—such is the 
weakness of the vainer sex—could 
not help being a little touched by 
it. Was she to have the benefit 
of the rebound after all? The 
question seemed to have come with- 
in the region of practical politics. 
The absurdity of his mistake, and 
the new turn it seemed to have 
given to the situation, tickled her 
immensely ; but she smothered her 
laughter, and tried—with only half 
success—to speak in a serious and 
significant tone. 

‘You musn’t ask me what it 
means,’’ she said. ‘* Who is that 
with Mrs Rorke?’’ ‘They were 
passing from the east gallery into 
the big room with the crimson 
walls, and saw Stephen and Mrs 
Rorke sitting in front of the space 
assigned to Millais’s contributions. 

‘«My brother,’ said Hugh. ‘1 
am told we are rather like.” 

‘‘From my present commanding 
view of his back, I am not able to 
judge,”’ saidshe. ‘‘ Let us go round 
and take him in flank. Mrs Rorke 
looks rather unhappy. Ah! I see 
the reason why.”’ 

Mrs Rorke had turned her head, 
and was looking down the gallery. 
Miss Douglas followed the direc- 
tion of her eyes to where Count 
Ramassy stood very close to Miss 
Quickset at the farther end, ap- 
parently in earnest conversation 
about one of Mr Burne Jones’s 
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masterpiecs. Miss Douglas attri- 
buted the sad looks of the novelist 
to jealousy. 

‘*What is the reason why?” 
asked Hugh, not having the same 
facts in his mind, and consequently 
not being able to draw the same 
inference so quickly. 

‘«T must say,’’ said Miss Doug- 
las, not answering the question 
directly, ‘‘ Grace does seem very 
much interested in the Count’s 
conversation. He professes to be 
very profound about painting.” 

‘¢ But what interest should that 
have for Mrs Rorke?”’ 

‘¢The Count and she are old 
acquaintances.”’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ 

‘¢T don’t know, but I guess; and 
I am sure of it from their manner, 
and more sure of it now than ever. 
I know that he knows her hus- 
band.” 

‘¢Who told you that?” Hugh 
did not like her so well when she 
was in her scandalous vein, and he 
put the question in a sceptical tone. 

‘‘Himself. You see my infor- 
mation is thoroughly sound.’’ She 
was a little piqued when he re- 
ceived this with an ostentation of 
not being interested in the fact, and 
gave him something sharper next. 

**Do you know, I think Grace 
Quickset is about the most perfect 
flirt I have ever seen. Look how 
animated she is, and how pretty 
she looks when she is animated ! 
I don’t believe she cares two- 
pence-halfpenny for Burne Jones’s 
angels.”’ 

‘<T believe Grace Quickset to be 
a thoroughly good-hearted girl,” 
said Hugh, thinking of the letter 
he had read that morning. 

‘¢The best of it is,’’ continued 
Miss Douglas, ‘‘that she would 
be most indignant if you accused 
her of flirtation.’ 

‘¢ She dosn’t mean to flirt.’’ 

‘¢ We never mean to do anything 
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bad,’’ said Miss Douglas, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘I don’t think Quickset 
used you well in that matter. He 
wants to marry her to Adam Na- 
pier. I can see that easily enough. 
It was too bad——”’ 

**Would you care to know my 
brother?’ asked Hugh abruptly, 
moving towards Stephen and Mrs 
Rorke. Miss Douglas had quite 
undone the effect produced when 
she was in her most pleasant mood. 
‘*A life with such a woman would 
be a purgatory,”’ he said to himself 
now. 

‘* Excuse my speaking so frank- 
ly,’’ said she, in a low earnest tone. 
‘* But they didn’t use you well, you 
know. I was really angry about 
it on your account. Yes, I should 
like to know your brother. Pray 
introduce him.’”’ She really liked 


Millerby, and was penitent for the 
moment, and quite humble and 
affectionate, though she could not 
keep off this disagreeable topic 
when the militant mood was on her, 

The Count and Miss Quickset 
presently came up, and the con- 
versation became mixed and gen- 
eral, and does not further concern 
our story. All that concerns us 
is, that before Stephen Millerby 
parted with Mrs Rorke he had 
obtained her consent to see her 
again on Sunday before he left 
London, Hugh did not succeed 
in getting an opportunity of saying 
a word in the ear of Miss Quickset ; 
but as she went home with Miss 
Douglass that entertaining woman 
regaled her with a vivid descrip- 
tion of the suspicious behaviour of 
Mrs Rorke. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Mrs Brockly called next morn- 
ing at St James’s Hotel, and found 
her son in at last. There had 
been almost a quarrel between her 
and Mrs Rorke about him after 
the visit to the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Mrs Rorke had gone home in a 
state of great sorrow and distress. 
From what she had seen it was 
evident that he was making vio- 
lent love to Grace Quickset, and 
that the girl was not displeased 
with the assiduous court paid to 
her by the distinguished foreigner. 
She might not be seriously im- 
pressed—it might be nothing more 
than a girl’s passing fancy for an 
agreeable and handsome man; but 
the astute Fanny was not wrong 
in remarking that she listened to 
him with interest, and replied with 
animation. There was no saying 
how far such a beginning might 
go, if the man was sufficiently 
heartless and unprincipled. To 
trifle with the girl’s feelings was 


bad enough, but would he stop 
at that? Why should he go out 
of his way to pursue her unless he 
had some serious design? and that 
design must be evil. 

Mrs Rorke felt bitterly ashamed, 
and wretchedly unhappy at the dis- 
agreeable duty that seemed to have 
been cast upon her. She must give 
Mr Quickset warning. Was she, 
then, prepared to sacrifice her own 
brother? Better that than allow 
him to play the part of a success- 
ful swindler, which could only end 
in shame and ruin. He had been 
so full of promise once, so affec- 
tionate to her, such a dearly loved 
companion. All that was over, 
and could never be again. But it 
had been, and it had left its impress 
on her heart, and twisted itself up 
with the innermost strands of her 
being, and it could not be torn out 
and flung away without a terrible 
struggle and agony. 

What poison had passed into his 
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blood? ‘There are diseases of the 
mind and heart that are tenfold 
more virulent and disastrous than 
any bodily disorder. Physiologists 
may be right in saying that they 
are diseases of the nervous system, 
incident to the neurotic type: at 
any rate, they seem to be infectious. 
A young man perfectly upright in 
his conduct is brought in contact 
with them, and by some insidious 
subtle process they pass into his 
system, develop with frightful rapid- 
ity, wreck the settled moral order, 
seize the reins of power, and estab- 
lish a ruinous dictatorship. 

Some such thing had happened 
to her unfortunate brother. Could 


he not be saved without exposure, , 


and instant and irretrievable dis- 
grace? Was it for his sister 
to take the initiative in bringing 
him to infamy? Her own life had 
been marred by a weak and un- 
principled man. Why should she 
interfere to save others? Why 
not give them a bitter welcome 
to the tortured company of sor- 
rowful women? For a* moment 
Mrs Rorke felt savage and re- 
vengeful—for a moment bitterly 
indifferent ; but her heart soon re- 
volted. She could not allow this 
bright young girl to be thrown 
away as she herself had been. 
Grace Quickset must be saved 
somehow. 

Full of this resolution, Mrs 
Rorke told her mother what she 
had seen and what she feared, 
amidst many interjections of vex- 
ation and grief from that excitable 
woman. But when she added her 
firm conviction that it was their 
duty to put Mr Quickset on his 
guard, the mother flashed out in 
violent and scornful rage. 

‘‘Put him on his guard! Put 
him on his guard against your 
own brother? against my own son? 
Cecilia, have you no natural feel- 
ing? Oh! what can I do when 
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my own children turn against me! 
Unnatural woman! Cecilia, I am 
ashamed of you.”’ 

‘*Don’t be angry, mother. It is 
very hard for me, and it must be 
harder for you. But we must do 
what is right. We cannot allow 
him to bring ruin into an innocent 
home. Knowing what we do, we 
should be morally as guilty as him- 
self, and it would be no service to 
him to let him go on as he is doing. 
We know what it must end in.’’ 

‘*Don’t come to me with your 
cant about innocent homes and 
moral duty. It can’t be your duty 
to turn against your own flesh and 
blood. It’s a fine thing, no doubt, 
to have so much delicate consider- 
ation for others. But your own 
innocent home has the first claim. 
Duty indeed! I don’t need to be 
lectured on my duty. Nobody 
can accuse me of having neglected 
my duty to my family. As if I 
didn’t know my duty! You ought 
to be ashamed to set yourself up 
to lecture your mother about her 
duty. You will tell me next that 
it was my duty to have prevented 
you from marrying Mr Reginald 
Darby Rorke. I wonder you don’t 
say that. I have no doubt you 
think it. I, who have done so 
much and suffered so much for my 
children, to come to this!’’ And 
she burst into a loud fit of weeping 
and wailing. 

‘¢ Mother,”’ said Mrs Rorke sadly, 
when this paroxysm had subsided, 
‘¢you know I don’t reproach you 
nor lecture you; but——’”’ 

‘*Oh yes! you have good reason. 
Of course I am to blame. It is all 
my fault. It is from me that all 
poor Tom’s wickedness comes, no 
doubt. He takes after his wicked 
mother, who doesn’t know her 
duty.”’ 

“‘I beg of you to listen to me 
for a moment calmly.”’ 

‘It is all very well for you to 
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be calm. Poor Tom’s dangers and 
his mother’s misery don’t affect a 
well-balanced mind like yours.”’ 

‘‘Do be merciful, and hear 
reason.”’ 

‘*It is you that ought to be 
merciful, sitting there calmly and 
proposing to consign your brother 
to the felon’s dock.”’ 

‘What, then, would you have 
me do?” asked Mrs Rorke, in 
despair. ‘‘ Leave Tom to find his 
way there for himself, working as 
much harm as he pleases to in- 
nocent people—harm for which we 
should be morally responsible, be- 
cause we might have prevented 
it?” 

*« That’s how the land lies, is it? 
It is our precious selves that we are 
thinking of after all—the disgrace 
to us/ If I couldn’t live with 
my husband, I should hold my 
tongue about disgrace.’’ 

There was a limit even to Mrs 
Rorke’s patience. ‘‘ Mother,’’ she 
said, with quiet firmness, ‘‘ you 
have never spoken like this to me 
before, and you know you have no 
right to do so. But understand 
me. Ihave made up my mind in 
this matter. I will go and see 
Tom, and if he declines to drop 
this imposture and go back to his 
work, I will put Mr Quickset on 
his guard, whatever the conse- 
quences may be, and whatever 
pain it may cost me.”’ 

Mrs Brockley saw that she was 
in earnest, and became more reason- 
able. ‘‘ Have I not tried again and 
again to see him?’’ she whined. 

‘*Then I will write to him if I 
crnnot see him. I should have 
done so before, but I was willing 
to hope against all my suspicions.”’ 

‘**Oh, no, no! Don’t do that. 
You can’t tell whose hands it may 
fall into. I will go again—to- 
night—at once. I will watch all 
night at the door for him rather 
than let you write.’ 
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It was agreed that Mrs Brock. — 
ley should make another att 
that evening to see herson. ‘‘ Tel} 
him,”’’ said Mrs Rorke, ‘¢ very plain- 
ly what my intentions are.’ 

Count Ramassy was not in when 
Mrs Brockley called at the hotel, - 
but she got his message from the 
porter, and came back com 
tively triumphant and hopeful over 
the little morsel of encouragement, 
She called next morning according 
to the appointment, and was ad- 
mitted at once to the Count’s 
sitting-room. It was luxuriously 
furnished as became his rank. 

As soon as the door was shut, 
Mrs Brockley, who hitherto had 


tried to look as like an indifferent 


visitor as possible, summoned into 
her face the most doleful aspect 
that she could command, and sank 
into a chair with her eyes fixed 
reproachfully on her son. He ad- 
vanced to her briskly and cheer- 
fully— 

‘¢Well, mother, you have found 
me at last. How sorry I am to 
have misstd you so often!” 

She turned away her head, and 
shook it slowly. ‘To look like Niobe 
all tears was her intention. 

‘«Why, dear old Mum, what's 
the matter? Are you ill? Has 
your walk been too much for you! 
Shall I get you a glass of wine?” 

He put his hands on her shoul- 
ders, and bent down to kiss her. 
She silently resisted these endear- 
ments for a little, jerking her head 
to one side when he put his mouth 
down, but with increasing signs of 
relenting, he smiling all the time 
and saying, ‘‘Won’t you?’ and 
‘*Not yet?’’ At last she yielded. 
‘«That’s right!’’ he said; and she 
threw her arms round his neck and 
cried, ‘‘O Tom, Tom! you’ll break 
your mother’s heart.” 

‘‘Not just yet a while,’’ said he,’ 
gaily. ‘‘Why, what have I done 
now?”’ 
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‘‘What have you done, Tom? 
What have you not done?”’ said 
his mother, affecting a tone of grave 
rebuke, but inwardly nearly, if not 
quite, reconciled to her fascinating 
boy. ‘‘Why are you here under a 
false name? And in such gran- 
deur,” she added, looking round the 
room. 

«I told you already that it was 
only a lark.’”’ He felt that it was 
a mistake to have lost his temper 
in their last interview, and deter- 
mined not to make the same mis- 
take again. 

She shook her head mournfully, 
and repeated in a tone of incredu- 
lous sorrow, ‘‘ A lark!”’ 

‘¢ Now then, dear old Mum, you 
make your mind easy about that. 
What a silly old Mum it is, to be 
sure, to be so easily frightened! 
Why shouldn’t I call myself Count 
Ramassy, or any other Count? 
Who’s a penny the worse for it?”’ 

‘‘Grace Quickset!’’ she spoke 
in a stern significant tone, and 
lifted her eyes suddenly to his 
with a glance which she used all 
her force to make piercing. He 
certainly staggered under this 
thrilling coup. ‘‘Aha!’’ she cried, 
waving her hand theatrically, 
“Grace Quickset will be a penny 
the worse. You see I know more 
about your doings than you sup- 
pose.’’ 

‘‘ This story comes from Cecilia, 
I have no doubt.” 

‘It does. And Cecilia bids me 
tell you that if you don’t drop your 
false name and go back to Vienna 
at once, she will expose you to Mr 
Quickset.”’ 

“Cecilia should mind her own 
business,’’ he said, pacing the room 
angrily. ‘*Why should she inter- 
fere? What business is it of hers ?”’ 

‘‘T assure you she is very deter- 
mined about it.”’ 

‘‘She will find I am as deter- 
mined as she is.” 
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‘*But you would not abuse the 
innocence of a confiding girl, would 
you, my boy? Ah, Tom, Tom! 
I could not believe it of you.’ 

‘*T should certainly be a better 
husband to her than Mr Reginald 
Rorke has been to Cecilia. She 
mustn’t judge of every man by 
him.” 

‘¢ Yes, Tom, dear, I am sure you 
would be a good husband,’’ she 
said, soothingly. But under a 
false name, you know. You could 
not do that. It would not be hon- 
ourable. It would not be lawful. 
You will not disgrace your poor 
old mother, Tom? You will go 
away, won’t you? There’s a dear 
good Tom. You will go away, 
won’t you?” 

He paced the room as she spoke 
to him in the tones she had used 
in the perverse moments of his 
childhood, standing up with clasped 
hands to give effect to her en- 
treaties. He took no need for a 
time; then suddenly he stopped, 
and said to her with an easy 
laugh— 

‘*You are really giving your- 
selves a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble ou my account. Cecilia is 
quite out for once. I leave Lon- 
don in less than an hour.” 

Mrs Brockley gave an exagger- 
ated cry of joy, and threw herself 
into his arms. 

‘‘Hush!”’ he said, giving her a 
perfunctory kiss, and depositing 
her in a chair. ‘‘ They will hear 
you outside.”’ 

‘*And you are really going?” 
she said, in a submissive whisper. 

‘¢Unless you put me late for the 
train. My things are all packed 
and ready.” 

‘¢] knew it was only for a time. 
And you will come back in your 
own name, Tom, and be much more 
famous in that than you could ever 
be in any title. It is such a relief.” 

‘¢Why wouldn’t you believe me 
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at first, instead of making all this 
botheration? It was only a bit of 
fun,—just to see how easily people 
could be taken in with a title. 
Didn’t I tell you so at first?’”’ 

“*You did Tom.”’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you believe me 
then? Why would you have it 
that I must have come to swindle 
people, like anycommon impostor ?”’ 

‘*Well Tom, you know,”’ said 
his mother, apologetically, ‘‘if you 
had come and told us when you 
arrived, we should not have been 
afraid of anything wrong; but you 
know you didn’t come till Cecilia 
met you at Mr Raspian’s,—and 
you had been in London for some 
time before that.”’ 

‘« Tt might have raised suspicion 
if I had been seen much with you 
just at first, and spoiled the whole 
joke. Butlamgoing now, and Iwill 
tell you something that may please 
you. I have swindled nobody of 
a farthing. I have lived like an 
Austrian nobleman entirely at my 
own expense. And I am in a fair 
way to making a fortune.”’ 

‘*Not under your false name, 
Tom, I hope?”’ 

‘<The false name has nothing to 
do with it.”’ 

‘* Not in that Company of Regin- 
ald’s that Cecilia heard you talking 
of at Miss Douglas’s?’’ 

«Cecilia seems to hear and see 
a great deal too much. But that 
is Reginald’s own affair. I have 
nothing to do with it. Guess 
again. Of course you would never 
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guess. You have not seen an 
article in to-day’s ‘Sphinx’ about 
a comet that is coming to destroy 
the world, I suppose ?”’ 

**] have not. But your riddle 
seems to be as hard as the Sphinx’s,” 
said she, proud of an opportunity 
of displaying her classical lore. 

‘‘T am going to make a fortune 
out of that comet. Queer thing to 
make a fortune out of, isn’t it?” 
he added, smiling at her bewildered 
looks. ‘‘I will tell you all about 
it when I come back, perhaps with 
a real title. Tell Cecilia to 
her mind easy. Good-bye, now.” 
He looked at his watch. ‘<I have 
just time to catch my train.” 

‘One moment, Tom. You will 
write to your poor dear mother? 
You will write as soon as you get 
there?”’ 

‘«Where?’”’ 

‘«Vienna, of course. Of course 
you are going back? O Tom, you 
are not deceiving me?”’ 

‘My dear mother, you will in- 
sist on making me late. Of course 
I am going back.”’ 

‘«Straight?”’ 

‘‘Not quite in a bee-line. But 
what does that matter? I am 
going back. All this fuss is really 
as unnecessary as it is annoying. 
There! I will write at the first 
stage. Will that content you? 
I must be off now. Good-bye.” 

Mrs Brockley went home per- 
fectly satisfied and triumphant, to 
crow over Cecilia’s fears and her 
own superior wisdom. 
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THE GREAT BRITAIN INDUSTRIAL COMPANY. 


THE annual meeting of this im- 
portant Company was held the other 
day in the Cannon Street Hotel. 
Mr John Bull, the Chairman of 
the Board, presided, and there was 
a large attendance of shareholders, 
including a number of well-known 
public men. Before the business 
began, the room was a scene of 
great bustle and exitement. The 
shareholders gathered in groups, 
and engaged in eager discussion 
among themselves. At times the 
argument grew warm, and was en- 
forced with a considerable amount 
of shouting and gesticulation. The 
subject of their differences appeared 
to be the annual report of the Com- 
pany, which, judging from the 
opinions expressed on it, was by 
no means satisfactory. In fact, 


the result of the year’s operations 
had been discouraging, and the 
management of the Board was 


being severely canvassed from 
various points of view. In only 
one or two departments had profit 
been realised, while others had 
simply made both ends meet, and 
some of the largest showed a heavy 
loss. ‘The net balance on the year’s 
working would not yield more than 
a nominal dividend, and the Board 
recommended that it be carried 
forward. This was the bone of 
contention among the dissentient 
shareholders, who ultimately ranged 
themselves in two rival camps, and 
took possession of opposite sides 
of the hall. They were both well 
provided with war-cries and party 
emblems, which they brandished 
in each other’s faces. The crowd 
on the right side of the room was 
the smaller of the two, but it made 
the most noise. It was evidently 
disgusted at the state of affairs, 
and insisted on some sweeping 
changes in the administration of 


the Company. It protested that 
things could not go on much longer 
as they were doing, that the Com- 
pany was not getting fair-play from 
its neighbours, and was making 
itself ridiculous by giving them 
everything they liked to ask for, 
while they gave it as little as they 
could in return. These and many 
other assertions were bandied about 
with great vigour. Here and there 
banners were waved bearing such 
mottoes as ‘‘Free Imports are not 
Free Trade,’’ ‘‘Do to others as 
they do unto us,’”’ ‘‘ Reciprocity is 
the Golden Rule of Commerce,”’ 
‘“‘Tax Foreign rather than Home 
Manufactures,’ ‘¢The Cheap Loaf 
means Cheap Labour.’’ 

The last sentiment had refer- 
ence, as we speedily discovered, to 
a number of imitation loaves stuck 
on the end of long staves, which 
the opposite party were swinging 
about. They were being regarded 
with great veneration by the peo- 
ple in their neighbourhood, at 
which we could not help wonder- 
ing, for most of the loaves were 
somewhat mouldy, and the bearers 
of them did not look at all overfed. 
On the same side of the hall other 
emblems and quaint devices were 
shaken over the heads of the crowd, 
and lustily cheered. A picture of 
aman digging with a Birmingham 
spade, and an inscription under- 
neath, ‘‘ The Soil is the People’s,’’ 
was saluted with enthusiastic 
shouts. Another portion of this 
crowd cheered and hurrahed a pic- 
ture of a showy building marked 
‘¢Free School.’’ The noise became 
deafening when a red-nosed person 
hoisted a banner inscribed ‘‘ Free 
Public-House.’’ Away in acorner 
by themselves was a little knot of 
grave-looking men, who held aloof 
from these eccentricities, though 
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they did not seem to altogether 
disapprove of them. They were 
professorial of aspect, and did not 
attempt to conceal their self- 
esteem. Most of them had their 
pockets stuffed with buff-coloured 
pamphlets, and wore on their arms 
a buff badge, which we were told 
belonged to a certain association 
called the Cobden Club. They 
affected to ignore the noise and 
confusion that were raging around 
them, and took no interest in the 
proceedings, unless to cast a con- 
temptuous glance occasionally at 
the crowd opposite, who were shout- 
ing against free imports. When this 
failed to wither the malcontents 
with scorn, one of the Cobden phi- 
losophers would draw a buff-col- 
oured pamphlet from his pocket 
and throw it at them. At first it 


had a quieting effect, but the rem- 
edy had to be so often repeated 
that its administration grew tire- 
The philosophers were fast 


some. 
losing patience, and the row was 
growing terrific, when a door opened 
at the back of the platform, and 
the directors made their appear- 
ance, headed by the chairman. In 
an instant all was silence, and a 
hush of expectation settled down 
on the tumultuous assembly. 

The Chairman, on rising to open 
the business, was received with 
cheers and a few scattered hisses. 
He observed that in explaining the 
position of the Company, it would 
be necessary for him to enter some- 
what freely into details; and in 
order that his remarks might be 
easily followed by the meeting, he 
had caused to be prepared two 
special abstracts exhibiting the 
nature and extent of their trans- 
actions.! The first was a summary 
of the profit and loss accounts of 
an average year, distinguishing 
the operations of each branch of 
the Company’s business. The 
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other was a summary of the net — 
revenue accounts, showing how the 
net profits of the year were allo- 
cated among the different classes of 
shareholders. He then proceeded 
with his statement :— 

‘You will see, gentlemen, from 
the figures before you, that your 
Company is now transacting busi- 
ness to the very considerable ex- 
tent of about 1400 millions sterling 
per annum. It is a great agricul- 
tural undertaking. It owns and 
works extensive mines and _ fisher- 
ies. Itis by far the largest manu- 
facturing enterprise in the world. 
The distribution of your products 
gives employment to a great army 
of merchants, brokers, and other 
traders, whose profits form a sub- 
stantial item in the Company’s in- 
come. You possess also a magnifi- 
cent mercantile marine, which is 
the envy of the world. In days 
gone by it has been a fountain of 
wealth for the Association. No- 
where were the energy and cour- 
age of your merchants rewarded 
more richly than on the high seas; 
but of late the sea, like the land, 
has been niggardly of its harvest. 
Then again, your Association is a 
great financial power. It has sur- 
plus funds which it invests by mil- 
lions at home and abroad. Always 
ready to promote the progress of 
other countries, it advances money 
to them to build railways, to im- 
prove their harbours, and to 
develop their natural resources. 
These operations abroaé entail 
greater risk than we have to meet 
at home; but in past times they 
have been highly profitable, and 
let us hope they may become so 
again. Whether at home or abroad, 
we must evidently be prepared for 
larger risks than in the good times 
we now look back on with regret. 
It is an inconvenient, but at the 
same time a natural principle, that 


— 





1 These will be found at the end of our report, on p. 831. 
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as profits decline risks should rise. 
Hence our present difficulty is 
twofold. Not only does good 
business pay badly compared with 
what it used to do, but there is 
greater temptation thrown in every- 
body’s way to go into bad business. 
Our agricultural produce is es- 
timated, you see, at 200 millions 
sterling for a normal year. You 
may think that small, as no doubt 
it is, for the annual harvest of 
three such countries as England, 
Ireland, and Scotland; but the 
ruinous prices of wheat, wool, and 
beef now prevailing, have further 
reduced our agricultural income by 
at least 20 millions sterling. This 
year 180 millions sterling will be 
a liberal estimate of its value. Di- 
vided over 70 million acres of land, 
the area of the Three Kingdoms, 
that gives not much more than 50s. 
per acre as the aggregate return 
obtained from our farming opera- 
tions. Time was when a smaller 


annual production realised in the 


market at least 50 millions sterling 
more. It will be admitted, I think, 
that that is no trifling sacrifice 
which our agricultural shareholders 
have been called on to make. 
Proceeding next to our mining 
department, you will find it 
credited with a gross out-turn of 
61 millions sterling. These are 
official figures, and represent the 
money value of 160 million tons 
of coal, and 24 million tons of 
other minerals raised during the 
year. In this one industry, we have 
564,000 of our workmen sharehold- 
ers employed ; and they have also 
been special sufferers in the hard 
times we are passing through. It 
is somewhat consoling to come 
next to a branch of our business 
which, unlike all the rest, is ex- 
panding. Our sea-fisheries are 
progressive, and on the _ whole 
prosperous. Their annual yield is 
now estimated officially at 11 mil- 
lions sterling; and if it were twice 
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as much, the home market could 
absorb it all to advantage. These 
three industries—agriculture, min- 
ing, and fishing—may be distin- 
guished as the raw-produce sec- 
tion of our business. They are 
estimated to be worth to the Com- 
pany, in normal circumstances, 372 
millions sterling per annum, and 
a decline of only 1o per cent in 
the selling values of their produce 
means a loss to us of nearly 40 
millions a year. About two and a 
half millions of our workmen share- 
holders are entirely dependent on 
these three industries. 

‘¢ Turning now to our manufac- 
turing business, you will observe 
that it is divided into two groups. 
The first embraces what may be 
called primary manufactures, the 
objects of which are feeding, cloth- 
ing, and housing the population. 
The conversion of vegetable and 
animal products into food gives 
occasion for the baker, the butcher, 
the brewer, and a host of other 
purveyors, whose united industry 
is rated at 34 millions sterling per 
annum. In other words, the pre- 
paration of food from the raw 
material costs very nearly £1 a- 
year for every man, woman, and 
child in our community. More 
than twice as much, however, is 
spent on clothes, in the mere mak- 
ing up of which we employ over 
a million people, paying them be- 
tween 30 and 40 millions sterling 
a-year in wages. Our tailors, 
milliners, dressmakers, and kindred 
artists, earn among them an annual 
income which may look high at 
80 millions sterling; but it in- 
cludes a considerable export of 
ready-made apparel. That section 
of our shareholders distinguished 
as the ‘‘ building trade,’’ creates for 
us in normal seasons new property 
to the extent of about 70 millions 
sterling a-year. At the present 
low values it is no doubt a good 
deal less; and our loss in this 
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department, estimated at only 15 
per cent, would exceed 10 millions 
per annum. What I have thus 
described as the primary manu- 
factures of the Company contribute 
to its annual income the very sub- 
stantial amount of 190 millions 
sterling. Including unskilled la- 
bourers, the number of our share- 
holders employed in, and depend- 
ent on, them cannot be much 
less than two millions. 

I proceed now to the industrial 
manufactures, in which the great 
mass of our skilled labour finds 
occupation. It is strange, and I 
think hardly to our credit as a 
practical community, that so little 
should as yet have been done to 
obtain exact information about the 
volume, value, and distribution of 
our manufactures. As you may see 
in the Profit and Loss Account, 
they embrace a dozen or more great 
industries, the out-turn of which 
ranges from 3 millions to 100 mil- 
lions sterling per annum. Their 
aggregate, as near as can be ascer- 
tained from the imperfect data at 
command, ranges from 400 to 420 
millions sterling. This branch of 
our book-keeping has hitherto been 
far from worthy of us; and the un- 
certainty which prevails as to the 
actual volume of any of our home 
manufactures is not to be wondered 
at, considering the very little 
trouble that has been taken to 
get them measured from year to 
year. In one or two trades, our fel- 
low-shareholders who are directly 
interested have made the attempt 
to keep a record of production for 
themselves; but though a large 
quantity of sound data may have 
thus been collected, large gaps yet 
remain to be filled up. The one 
staple manufacture of which we can 
speak with any approach to cer- 
tainty is cotton. Its annual out-turn 
has been repeatedly estimated by 
competent authorities at 100 mil- 
lions sterling, and that may be taken 
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as a fair average. Our woollen 
manufactures have been subjected 
to a similar scrutiny, though of a 
less thorough kind. The estimate 
for them of 40 millions sterling a 
year does not rest on very precise 
data, but is the best that can be 
got until we improve our statistics 
of domestic industry. The valuation 
we put on metals is also to be re 
garded merely as approximate. Up 
to thesmelting and rolling stage, our 
statistics of iron are almost perfect, 
but there they break off abruptly. 
With suitable agencies it would be 
quite practicable to continue our 
registration of this important in- 
dustry from the pit-mouth to the 
consumer’s door. At present its an- 
nual value to the Company has to 
be roughly guessed, and the best 
information we can obtain puts it 
at from go to 100 millions sterling, 

‘¢ Metals, cotton, and wool stand 
far ahead of our other industrial 
manufactures The only secondary 
staple that comes near them is 
timber, our manufacture of which 
we estimate at 30 millions sterling 
a-year. Few of our industries have 
made more rapid progress than 
printing. In the good times it 
advanced with giant strides, and 
even depression cannot altogether 
arrest its march. It now repre- 
sents an annual income of 18 
millions sterling, fully one-third of | 
which goes to our workmen share- 
holders. Our gross income from 
skilled manufactures is set down 
at 415 millions sterling; and it 
supports nearly, if not quite, five 
millions of workmen. It ought 
besides, to yield fair interest on 
1200 millions of manufacturing 
capital, and to leave a moderate 
margin for our manufacturing mem- 
bers with which to maintain their. 
establishments, pay taxes, meet 
losses, and cover risks incidental 
to times like these. There is too 
much evidence that it is not doing 
so at present. Putting together 
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the results arrived at for raw pro- 
duce, primary manufactures (food, 
clothing, housing), and skilled man- 
ufactures, we have a gross total of 
977 millions sterling a-year—in 
round numbers 1ooo millions—as 
the measure of our productive in- 
dustry. This means that on every 
lawful day of the year over 3 
millions sterling of tangible wealth 
is created by us. As fast as com- 
modities are brought into existence, 
they must be marketed, and turned 
again into money. In order to 
keep the vast machine of produc- 
tion going, raw materials have to 
be bought and paid for, wages have 
to be advanced to our workmen 
shareholders, and huge establish- 
ments have to roll smoothly on, 
with every wheel well oiled, and 
every man at his post. All this 
needs money. The working of a 
vast organisation like ours is a con- 
tinual clamour for money—and ever 
more money. Nowadays few manu- 
facturers can afford to keep goods 
on hand for a week. They must 
be sold forthwith if the producing 
machinery is not to be brought to 
astandstill. If it is an astound- 
ing reflection that a single com- 
munity should produce at the rate 
of 3 millions sterling in every 
twenty-four hours, it is still more 
astounding that day by day and 
week by week such masses of 
commodities should be forced into 
consumption with so few serious 


difficulties. 


‘‘This brings me now to speak 
of our foreign trade. About three- 
fourths of our total production 
is consumed at home, and for 
the remaining fourth we have to 
fitd markets abroad. In the past 
year we exported raw produce to 
the extent of 13% millions sterling, 
and articles of food and drink to 
the value of 11 millions. As re- 
gards our skilled manufactures, we 
sent abroad nearly 11o millions 
sterling worth of yarns and textile 
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fabrics, over 37 millions sterling of 
metals and hardware, 13 millions 
sterling of machinery and mill- 
work, 1034 millions sterling of ap- 
parel, and 3734 millions sterling of 
miscellaneous articles. The aggre- 
gate of our manufactured exports 
was 218%% millions sterling, making 
a grand total of close on 233 mil- 
lions sterling of our produce mar- 
keted abroad. In the same period 
we imported foreign produce to 
the value of nearly 390 millions 
sterling; and it may give you a 
faint idea of the extent to which 
our purchasing power has been 
crippled, when you hear that this 
amount shows a reduction of 36 
millions sterling as compared with 
the preceding year. Our imports 
from abroad are of two essentially 
distinct classes. One consists of 
food -stuffs and other articles, 
which pass directly into consump- 
tion and become part of the per- 
sonal expenditure of our mem- 
bers—a subject not now before 
us. The other includes raw 
materials and semi-manufactured 
goods, which come under the opera- 
tion of our home industry and re- 
appear as part of our industrial 
production. Our statistics of for- 
eign trade, skilfully framed and . 
instructive as they are in many 
respects, give us as yet no definite 
clue to this important distinction. 
We may trace it roughly, however, 
up to a.certain point. The amounts 
paid abroad for food, drink, and 
tobacco, estimated at 16214 millions 
sterling, and for manufactured 
articles 534 millions sterling, may 
be dismissed at once as personal ex- 
penditure. On the other hand, all 
imports classified as raw materials, 
which were valued last year at 
127% millions sterling, must be 
taken into our industrial account 
and deducted from the annual 
value of our domestic manufac- 
tures. Two classes of imports re- 
main to be dealt with which must 
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be regarded as mixed. Under the 
head of ‘Metals’ we have an im- 
portation of 1634 millions sterling, 
and under ‘Chemicals, Oils, and 
Miscellaneous Articles,’ 30 millions 
sterling, part of which is indus- 
trial and another part purely con- 
sumptive. Metals, for instance, 
would include copper in bar and 
in various stages of manufacture. 
A sufficiently exact analysis of 
these two mixed classes may be 
made by taking one-half as indus- 
trial,and adding for it asum of 23% 
millions sterling for the raw mate- 
rialsalready specified(127 4 millions 
sterling). The result is a total of 
151 millions to be debited against 
our home manufactures for ma- 
terials purchased abroad. 

‘¢ Our merchants derive, of course, 
a considerable revenue from the dis- 
tribution of these home and foreign 
commodities. In normal times it 
has been our practice to estimate 10 
per cent profit over-head as neces- 


sary to cover expenses, taxes, inter- 
est on capital, and a fair margin for 


the trader. Our commercial share- 
holders will be able to judge for 
themselves how far they are at 
present from that traditional aver- 
age. They turn over for us 1000 
millions sterling a-year of our own 
produce, of which, as you may re- 
member, one-fourth is exported, 
leaving about 760 millions sterling 
for home consumption. The dis- 
tributor’s profit on the home trade 
should therefore be 76 millions ster- 
ling. Our whole foreign trade for 
the year, exports and imports to- 
gether, amounted to 622 millions 
sterling, on which the distributor’s 
profit should be 62 millions. Our 
purely commercial income ought to 
be about 138 millions sterling, sub- 
ject, however, to the debit, which 
you will see on the other side of 
the account, of 25 millions sterling 
for bad debts. 

‘* Closely connected with this de- 
partment is our carrying trade by 
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land and sea. It brings in alto. ~ 
gether about 125 millions sterli 
a-year to the Company,—that ig, 
from goods traffic exclusive of pas. 
sengers. Of this,our railway, canal, 
and road traffic yields fully 50 mil- 
lions sterling, earned at an average 
of 50 per cent of working expenses, 
and expected to give to our share. 
holders who are directly interested 
in these undertakings, a return 
on their capital of 24 millions 
sterling a-year. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances ‘our shipping freights 
should be good for from 70 to 80 
millions sterling a-year; but at 
the present moment they do not 
bring in within 20 per cent of 
their normal average. On the 
other hand, working expenses have 
been vastly increased by exces- 
sive additions to our mercantile 
marine. It is very doubtful if 
this branch of our business is just 
now yielding us any profit at all; 
more probably it is being carried 
on at an actual loss. The ac 
counts before you show a nomi- 
nal surplus of about 5 millions 
sterling, which you will all admit 
is a very poor margin to bear 
the cost of management, depre- 
ciation, and taxes, to say noth- 
ing of interest on an, invested 
capital of 130 or 140 millions 
sterling. As men of business, we 
may surely hope that over-com- 
petition so flagrantly ruinous as 
this, will not be very long in cur- 
ing itself. 

‘<The last item I have to refer ” 
to in this part of the accounts is 
your investments, home and foreign. 
Under this head we have to dis- 
tinguish capital employed indus- 
trially, and the interest on which 
falls to be debited to industrial 
profits, from. capital existing in the 
form of public securities, foreign 
loans, and miscellaneous invest- 
ments abroad. Of the latter class 
we possess an aggregate of 2500 
millions sterling, distributed over | 
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avery large and varied range of 
subjects. Fully one-half of it con- 
sists of Consols, India stock, Col- 
onial and municipal bonds. On 
the next level to these, we have 
bank and insurance stocks, and 
other gilt-edged securities, worth, 
in the aggregate, a good many mil- 
lions. After them comes a pro- 
miscuous assortment of foreign 
government bonds, American rail- 
ways, and _ speculative rubbish, 
sinking step by step down to Peru- 
vians and Costa Ricas,—worth nom- 
inally a few pence in the £ as gam- 
bling counters. Then there is a 
class of real property not used for 
industrial purposes, which may 
also be regarded as an investment, 
—namely, dwelling-houses. The 
house property of the Company 
comprises over seven million sep- 
arate and distinct tenements, the 
annual value of which is assessed 
at about 130 millions sterling. 
Those used as_ factories, ware- 
houses, &c., have been valued at 


48 or 49 millions sterling; conse- 
quently we have nearly 80 millions 
as the annual value of our dwell- 


ing-houses. The latter, at a moder- 
ate capitalisation, would represent 
1500 millions sterling, and it is 
credited in the accounts with a 
revenue of 60 millions. 

‘«The gross income of the com- 
pany from agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, trading, and _ in- 
vestment should be in a fair year 
about 1400 millions sterling; but 
this is subject to very consider- 
able deductions, which you will 
find stated on the other side of 
the account. The first is for raw 
materials obtained from abroad, to 
the value, as already explained, 
of 151 millions sterling. Next 
there has to be set off the work- 
ing expenses of our railways, canals, 
and mercantile marine, amounting 
to 96 millions. Provision has also 
to be made for losses in trade 
through bad debts and insolven- 
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cies, as well as on investments 
through swindling and speculation, 
for which joint-stock finance gives 
nowadays such dangerous facilities. 
The insolvencies in England alone 
have in some years amounted to 30 
millions sterling. Last year—the 
first of Mr Chamberlain’s Act— 
they were reduced to about 14 
millions; but that reduction is 
now well known to have been pure- 
ly illusive. Private arrangements 
with creditors increased in an 
equal, if not greater, degree than 
public bankruptcies declined. As- 
suming that they were only one- 
half of the bankruptcies, the losses 
from this cause in England alone 
would be from 20 to 25 millions 
per annum. For Scotiand and 
Ireland allow another five millions, 
and, after taking into account the 
small residuum of assets which sur- 
vive liquidation, we have to write 
off 25 millions for the year’s losses 
from insolvencies. Unfortunately 
for the investor, he has no Court 
of Bankruptcy to protect him from 
his innumerable spoilers. No offi- 
cial attempt is ever made to reckon 
up the mining frauds, the rotten 
land speculations, the bogus pa- 
tents, and other joint-stock thiev- 
ings of which he is the victim. In 
estimating that he is plundered to 
the extent of 20 millions per an- 
num, we are far from overstating 
the facts. These deductions, to 
which our gross income is liable, 
aggregate nearly 300 millions ster- 
ling, leaving us with a net income 
of 1108 millions. 

‘« Next observe how our net rev- 
enue is disposed of. The first claim 
on it is that of the Government for 
taxation. Good times or bad, the 
tax-gatherer is always with us, 
and the share he claims of our 
hard-earned income grows from 
year to year. Our imperial taxes, 
exclusive of the commercial revenue 
of the Government from the Post- 
offices and Telegraphs, now average 
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75 millions a-year. It is hardly 
necessary, and it may not be wel- 
come to remind you, that in the 
current fiscal year there will be 15 
millions of war taxation to add to 
the already gigantic total. Then 
our local authorities seem deter- 
mined not to be left behind. 
Last year they extracted from us 
in rates, tolls, dues, and miscellane- 
ous imposts 48 millions sterling— 
making, with tithes and imperial 
taxes, a grand total of 130 millions 
sterling. . The second charge on 
our net revenue is for interest on 
the capital employed in earning it. 
Whether a person puts his own 
money into an undertaking, or 
borrows it from some one else, in- 
terest has to be provided for before 
he can speak of profit. This Com- 
pany has invested in its various 
enterprises, exclusive of invest- 
ments proper, a capital of 5600 
millions sterling. Fully one-third 
of that is sunk in landed estate, 
which at the best of times pays 
only three per cent, and just now 
is probably not yielding more than 
two per cent over-head—a shrink- 
age of 20 millions sterling in the 
incomes of a single class. Our 
land-owning share holders, it should 
be here explained, are in a differ- 
ent position to our other share- 
holders. Strictly speaking, they 
get only bare interest on the 
money they have invested, and 
that at the very smallest rate. 
They make no profit whatever, nor 
receive any reward for personal 
services, though the management 
of a large estate is never at any 
time an easy task. Our farming 
and mining capital is estimated at 
800 millions, and is charged five per 
cent interest, that being the low- 
est rate at which Banks are accus- 
tomed to advance on such security. 
The most difficult class of capital 
to assess is that employed in manu- 
‘facturing. It comprises buildings, 
plant, stocks on hand, and a legion 
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of other items, which have all to 


be separately valued. It is 
bably within the mark to take 
them ¢ d/oc at 1200 millions ster. 
ling. The same complexity char- 
acterises our trading capital, which 
has likewise to include buildings, 
stocks and appurtenances. It jg 
reasonably valued at 700 millions 
sterling. When we come to rail 
ways and shipping, we find our 
selves on firmer ground. The 
known outlay on the former is a 
little more than 800 millions ster- 
ling, and adding 120 millions for 
our mercantile marine, we have 
over goo millions of capital sunk 
in our carrying trade. 

‘‘Thus our industrial capital 
amounts to 3600 millions sterling, 
the annual charge on which, at 
five per cent would be 180 mil- 
lions. Interest on 2000 millions 
of landed capital absorbs 60 mil- 
lions, and on 2500 millions of in- 
vested capital 140 millions—in all, 
380 millions. Of our net revenue 
fully one-third must therefore be 
regarded as due to the accumulated 
savings of past years, and is not to 
be confounded with our own actual 
De- 
ducting interest and _ taxation— 
together, 510 millions—from 1108 
millions, we have 598 millions 
left as the share divisible among 
workmen, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and all our other indus- 
trial members. In other words, 
that was the amount of new wealth 
created during the year. The rest 
was our heritage of past savings, 
and we may well ask ourselves, 
particularly our workmen  share- 
holders, who are sometimes advised 
to regard capital as their enemy, 
how it would have fared with the 
Company had these past savings 
not been in existence. Instead of 
producing, as we have done, com- 
modoties to the value of nearly 
1000: millions sterling, it is ques 
tionable if the whole thirty-five 
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millions of us could have turned 
out one-quarter as much. Every 
we live we become more in- 
debted to the past; and at this 
moment we ‘are clearly indebted 
for one-half of our annual income 
to those who have worked and 
toiled before us. In _ allocating 
the net balance of our industrial 
income—say 598 millions sterling 
—there has first of all to be ascer- 
tained the share assignable to la- 
bour. <A well-known statist, who 
has made this a subject of special 
investigation, estimates the wage 
class at 124% million persons, and 
its gross earnings at 521 millions 
sterling per annum. He includes, 
however, nearly 3 millions of per- 
sons not employed industrially—for 
example, soldiers, sailors, police, 
and domestic servants. His calcula- 
tion of earnings must also be sub- 
jected to a considerable deduction 
for broken time, and the floating 
population of unemployed. These 
qualifications reduce the number 
of industrial workmen to about 
9% million persons, and their 
earnings to somewhere about 420 
millions _ sterling. After their 
share of taxes has been written off, 
our 9% millions of workmen share- 
holders pocket about 400 millions 
sterling a-year as their quota. 
**Less than 200 millions of the 
original 1108 millions is now left 
for the management and mainten- 
ance of our vast industrial organ- 
isation, and for the profits of the 
men who bear all the risks attend- 
ing it. This seems a large sum, 
until we begin to consider the 
work that it has to do. In the 
Company there are over a million 
and a half of farmers, who stand 
up year after year to bear the 
brunt of poor crops and ruinous 
prices. Their incomes are arbitra- 
rily assessed by the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners at 65 millions a- 
year, which is probably about 
double the real amount. But 
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granting the 65 millions, when 
interest on capital has been de- 
ducted from it, say 30 millions, 
the net income of the farming class 
shrinks into 35 millions, or about 
£20 per head for each of the mil- 
lion and a half of persons depen- 
dent on this most precarious of 
all industries. The trader’s share 
of the surplus we can arrive at by 
deducting from his gross profits, 
first, his losses through bad debts ; 
second, his share of taxation ; third, 
the interest on his capital. The 
result is a balance of 75 millions 
sterling, out of which our trading 
establishments. have to be kept up 
and the families of the traders 
maintained. Last of all comes the 
manufacturer’s surplus, amounting, 
after the aforesaid deductions, to 
less than go millions sterling. 
You have been asked, gentlemen, 
to consider the magnitude of our 
industrial operations. Looking now 
at the subject from another and 
equally important point of view, I 
would like you to realise the small- 
ness of the pivots on which these 
gigantic operations turn. Our 
huge income of 1400 millions ster- 
ling a-year is a pyramid resting 
on three points—the farmer’s sur- 
plus, the manufacturer’s surplus, 
the merchant’s surplus. All three 
of them together do not quite 
reach 200 millions sterling, but 
they have to carry nearly five times 
their own weight in the shape of 
wages, interest on capital, and tax- 
ation. The joint key-stone of the 
arch: on which our prosperity is 
fuilt is the farmer and the manu- 
acturer, whose combined surplus 
very slightly exceeds 120 millions 
a-year. The margin which separ- 
ates our huge manufacturing estab- 
lishments and our million and a 
half of farmers from bankruptcy— 
the thin line which has to bear all 
the strain of falling markets and ac- 
cumulating losses—is actually less 
by some millions sterling than the 
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amount levied annually in taxes. 
These serious considerations, gen- 
tlemen, will receive, I hope, your 
most careful and enlightened at- 
tention. They are a few examples 
of the many grave and embarrass- 
ing questions which your directors 
have had to deal with during the 
past year. I need not add that 
we sympathise deeply with the dis- 
appointment of the shareholders at 
receiving such a report. If our 
explanations should not be deemed 
satisfactory, no personal feeling on 
our part will be allowed to stand 
in the way of further inquiry. If 
you should decide to appoint a 
committee of investigation from 
your own number, it will be met 
by the Board in a cordial spirit, 
and every assistance given to it in 
its work. Gentlemen, I now move 
that the report and accounts for 
the past year be adopted.”’ 

The motion having been formally 
seconded— 

Mr Josiah Tradefayre, M.P., said 
they were greatly indebted to their 
respected chairman for the very 
full explanation he had given them 
of the state of affairs, as well as 
for the amicable spirit with which 
he had anticipated criticism. It 
was not to be concealed or disputed 
that a large amount of dissatisfac- 
tion existed among the _ share- 
holders. He would frankly con- 
fess that he had some sympathy 
with that feeling. For some time 
back he had been growing more 
and more doubtful as to the system 
on which the Company was admin- 
istered. They all very willingly 
acknowledged the ability and zeal 
of their directors. They had no 
wish to make personal reflections, 
or to find fault with the Board, 
individually or collectively. But 
it did seem to him, and to those 
whom he had consulted on the 
subject, that their methods of con- 
ducting business were no longer 
adapted to the time. It did 
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not by any means follow that a 
system of forty years ago was 
always to be best for them. Free 
trade had been the best possible 
policy under the conditions tg 
which it was originally applied, 
While these conditions lasted, the 
Company had prospered beyond 
all historical precedent. They no 
longer existed, however, and in 
their place entirely different con- 
ditions had to be dealt with, 
Forty, or even twenty years ago, 
we had all the markets of the 
world at our feet. From every 
quarter of the globe people had to 
come to us for their railways, their 
machinery, their cotton and wool- 
len goods, and a hundred other 
commodities which we could make 
for them much cheaper than they 
could do at home. The United 
States, our own colonies, and ‘the 
republics of South America, all 
clamoured for our goods, and ab- 
sorbed them as fast as we could 
produce them. We were wel- 
comed in every market on fair 
terms; and there was hardly such 
a thing known as a_prohibitory 
tariff. So triumphant was the 
march of free trade that its too 
sanguine leaders very excusably 
fell into the error of supposing 
that it had won a complete and 
final victory. Mr Cobden died in 
the belief that the days cf custom- 
houses were numbered, and_ that 
the time was not far distant when 
his doctrines would rule the world. 
But international trade to-day is in 
a very different state to what he 
anticipated. Countries which, ten 
or fifteen years ago, were glad to 
buy our manufactures from us at 
our own price, are now manufac- 
turing for themselves. Not only 
have they.closed their markets 
against us, but they have turned 
the stream back on its fountain- 
head, and are competing with us 
at our own door. Every year, al- 
most every month, another of our 
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foreign markets fences itself off 


' with a protective tariff. Such 


facts have got to be considered, 
even if they seem to clash with 
some accepted doctrine or pre- 
conceived theory. See on the 
paper before you the amounts 
of capital which have been sunk 
in our principal industries. The 
figures are almost appalling in 
their magnitude. Our farmers 
and miners have at stake on their 
business 800 millions sterling, our 
traders have 700 millions, and 
our manufacturers about 1200 mil- 
lions. What do you _ suppose, 
gentlemen, is to happen to these 
thousands of millions of locked-up 
capital if the present ruinous state 
of things should continue, to say 
nothing of the risk of its getting 
worse? Have you made up your 
minds to allow factories to be 
closed, mines to be abandoned, 
and farms to be thrown out of 
cultivation, rather thun unscrew a 
single joint of a cast-iron theory? 


Are you to sacrifice probably mil- 
lions of your invested capital, as 
you certainly will if production 
has to be violently curtailed, rather 
than let consumers pay a shade 


more for a few manufactured 
articles, on which probably no 
single person spends more than two 
or three pounds in the course of 
the year? Free-traders, we know, 
can give a very invidious aspect to 
any suggestion affecting consumers. 
Long practice has made them ex- 
pert in what, after all, is not a very 
difficult or very creditable art. 
But there is a fatal flaw in their 
reasoning when applied to a case 
like the present. It is necessary to 
their argument to draw a broad line 
between producers and consumers, 
but the distinction is mainly theo- 
retical ; it has very little existence 
in fact. In a Company like ours 
there are very few members who 
are exclusively consumers, and 
none at all who-are exclusively 
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producers. Every one of us is 
a consumer, and a large ma- 
jority of us are both producers 
and consumers. If in the char- 
acter of consumers we deliberately 
and of our own choice resolve to 
make a small sacrifice in order to 
avert a much greater evil that 
threatens us in our character 
of producers, where, I would 
ask, is the injustice of such 
a proposal? The question is 
whether we are to hazard a serious 
loss of industrial capital by con- 
tinuing in our present course, or 
to assure the safety of our capital 
by adding a little to our daily ex- 
penditure? If we did raise the 
cost of cotton goods, say a farthing 
per yard, it would still be 3o, if 
not 40, per cent below the price 
of the same goods ten or fifteen 
years ago. 1 am no advocate, 
gentlemen, of high duties or of 
coddled industries, but I frankly 
confess that I cannot see the 
wisdom of being so squeamish 
about taxing foreign goods, while 
mountains of taxation are being 
heaped upon the home manufac- 
turer. (Great applause.) 

Mr Samuel Shoddy here stepped 
forward from the select circle in 
the corner, and drew from his 
pocket one of the buff-coloured 
pamphlets. In a patronising tone 
he cautioned his brother share- 
holders against discussion at large, 
and advised them to confine them- 
selves to the question, ‘‘What are 
the causes of the recent and exist- 
ing depression in certain branches 
of our trade?’’ Various answers 
had been given to that inquiry, 
but it appeared to him that the 
most simple, the most obvious, and 
by far the most conclusive, had not 
yet been put forward. During the 

st year there had been a vast 
and sudden falling off in our trade, 
both in imports and exports. The 
average of the preceding four years 
had been 710 millions sterling per 
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annum, while last year’s aggregate 
was only 685 millions, a sudden 
drop of 25 millions. How was 
that to be explained? Very sim- 
ply. The great diminution in 1884 
of our imports, and consequently 
of our exports, was the natural and 
necessary result of the improved 
and fairly good harvest with which 
this country was favoured in that 
year. This, he submitted, was sus- 
ceptible of easy and conclusive 
proof. The amount of our cereal 
importations last year was 47% 
millions sterling, being 1634 millions 
less than the average amount of the 
four preceding years. As nearly 
as possible three-fourths of the 
entire falling off in our imports 
was accounted for by the single 
article of cereals. Nothing could 
be easier than to trace the effects 
of this sudden diminution of our 
imports—(1) on the amount of our 
exports; (2) on the special indus- 
tries which are connected with, 
and dependent upon, our foreign 
trade ; and (3) on the general pros- 
perity of the country. As to the 
first point, it would be superfluous 
to do more than state a fact now 
universally established, that the 
imports of a country from the 
world at large are paid for by the 
export of goods to the same 
amount. On that principle it was 
clear that a diminution of imports 
must occasion a corresponding de- 
cline in exports. Last year it had 
actually done so to the extent of 334 
millions sterling, as compared with 
the average of the preceding four 
years. In the first six months of 
the current year the contraction of 
our exports had continued to the 
amount of another 16 millions, 
proving again the well-known 
law of trade, that it is imports 
which govern exports. We can, 
at will, buy from the world at 
large to the extent of our wants 
or desires, for there are always 
sellers. But we can only with 


certainty export to the extent of 
our purchases, for buyers are not 


always in the humour. Next 
as to the special industries affected 
by this diminution of our foreign 
trade, our shipowners have, of 
course, suffered severely thr 

having a number of their vessels 
laid up, and again from greatly 
reduced rates of freight. 
pathy with the shipowners, ship- 
builders have suffered through di- 
minished construction of vessels, 
the iron trade through a diminished 
consumption of iron, and the coal 
trade through a diminished demand 
for coals. Moreover, at our chief 
ports there has necessarily been 
some distress in consequence of 
say 3000 fewer cargoes being to 
load and unload. If they looked 
round them, they would see 
facts in precise correspondence 
with these conclusions. The loud- 
est complaints proceeded from the 
shipowning interest, the ship-build- 
ers and their artisans, the iron and 
coal industries, the dock labourers, 
and a few other classes more or 
less dependent upon foreign trade. 
From the great manufacturing dis- 
tricts there came but few com- 
plaints. The agricultural classes 
were better off than usual. The 
retail traders throughout the coun- 
try were in a flourishing state; 
the miscellaneous labour-sellers, 
with the few exceptions he had re- 
ferred to, were well employed and 
well paid ; and the general prosper- 
ity of the country was unimpai 

When they raised their minds from 
a narrow to a broad view of the 
question, they would see that the 
partial evil which the improved har- 
vest caused by diminishing foreign 
trade, was more than counter-bal- 
anced by another and far happier 
effect of the same cause—an active 
and prosperous home trade. The 
153 millions sterling worth of 
cereals which they had raised at 
home instead of importing from 
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abroad, had gone to improve the 
condition and increase the purchas- 
ing power of the agricultural 
classes. In consequence, the manu- 
facturing classes had obtained a 
home market for their wares to at 
least the same extent as if those 
wares had been sent abroad to pay 
the farmer for his grain. It as- 
tounded him that people knowing 
even the elements of political eco- 
nomy should be led away by such 
shallow fallacies as were being used 
to prove that times were unprece- 
dentedly bad, and that everything 
was going tothe dogs. There might 
be some small sections of share- 
holders not so well off as they used 
to be, but the great mass of their 
members had, he maintained, never 
been so prosperous or so comfort- 
able. He for one would strenuous- 
ly oppose the idea of a Committee 
of Investigation. (Cheers from the 
Cobden corner. ) 

Mr Jeremy Stilton hoped the 


last speaker would pardon him for 
saying that he had listened to his 
speech with very considerable as- 
tonishment, not unmingled with 


amusement. Years ago he began 
to suspect that the Cobden Club 
had taken to living in the clouds, 
but he never realised how com- 
pletely it was up in a balloon until 
he listened to the words of wisdom 
that had fallen from Mr Shoddy. 
He had favoured them with a very 
plausible medley of figures and ab- 
stract principles, intended to prove, 
apparently, that farmers were only 
grumbling as usual without any- 
thing to grumble about. Those of 
us here who have the misfortune 
to be farmers will need a lot of 
figuring to reason us out of our 
bad-balance-sheets, our arrears of 
rent, and our over drafts at the 
bank. These are figures that we 
can understand much easier than 
Mr Shoddy’s exports and imports. 
What, after all, does it matter to 
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us that a few miilion bushels less 
grain have been imported, and so 
many million bushels more raised 
at home, so long as our return for 
the larger quantity is less than for 
the smaller quantity? If, instead 
of juggling with statistics, which 
may be made to mean anything or 
nothing, Mr Shoddy would come 
and examine our profit and loss 
accounts,—he might have a bet- 
ter idea of what depression really 
means to us. When he spoke of 
the agricultural classes being better 
off than usual, he must surely have 
forgotten, If he ever knew, that 
there are such things as prices, 
cost of production, taxes, bad mar- 
kets, and a dozen other risks 
which effect us quite as much as 
a good or a bad crop. Like most 
of his friends, he seems to suppose 
that in farming or manufacturing 
quantity is everything, and that 
the rest of the business is done by 
algebraic signs. But farmers know 
from painful experience that quan- 
tity nowadays is only one of many 
considerations. Cost of production 
varies from year to year, taxes 
steadily increase, the soil requires 
more liberal expenditure, and mar- 
kets are more precarious. What 
we have to consider is the net out- 
come at the end of the year of all 
these fluctuating elements. That 
may be bad with a good crop, or it 
may be fairly good with a bad crop. 
We are not so simple as to expect 
our fellow-shareholders to guaran- 
tee us against losses, but it is both 
for their interest and ours that they 
should know the real truth as to 
our position. These superior per- 
sons over at Cobden Corner will see 
nothing which they do‘not wish to 
see, and their explanations are too 
often made to suit the moment. 
A few years ago, when harvests 
were bad, they told us to wait for 
good harvests, and prosperity 
would once more smile on us. 
31 
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Now that we have had one fair 
harvest, they wheel round and 
prove to us that it has made the 
depression worse by curtailing our 
foreign trade! If this season’s crop 
should again be a little better than 
last’s year’s, there will, I presume, 
be a further contraction of foreign 
trade in consequence, and more 
depression! At that rate, if we 
were to grow all our own cereals, 
wes hould have no foreign trade. 
The axiom that imports govern ex- 
ports, which Mr Shoddy used as a 
master-key to the whole science of 
foreign trade, is no axiom at all, for 
the converse of it is equally true. Of 
course, imports govern exports on 
the very simple ground that what- 
ever a man buys he has got to 
pay for in some shape. But if Mr 
Shoddy means that exports do not 
also govern imports, he is deny- 
ing one of the most ordinary ex- 
periences of daily life. Every pro- 
ducing country is under a certain 


degeee of compulsion to export its 
surplus produce at the earliest 


possible moment. It has to sell 
without waiting to consider what it 
will buy in exchange.» ‘This master- 
key of Mr Shoddy is therefore of 
very little use except to unlock 
an open door. With all deference 
to him and to his friends, any 
reasonable proposal that may be 
made for reconsidering the gen- 
eral policy of the Company I shall 
cordially support. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr Muletwist, Blackburn, as a 
Lancashire man, was very proud 
of Richard Cobden and John 
Bright. He had always believed 
in them in the good times, and he 
would be very sorry to lose faith 
in them now that times were a bit 
bad. But it had begun to strike 
him as very queer that Mr Bright, 
who must know so much more 
about trade than anybody else, 
being, as he is, an old man, and 
having lived through such a deal, 
should: keep so quiet about the 


* 


very bad state of things they wete 


having just now in his part of the 
country. Though it seemed a sin 
to say it, masters were almost glad 
when men went on strike, for 
it lightened a bit the heavy load 
they had to carry. You may be. 
lieve it or not, gentlemen, but there 
are 40,000 cotton looms standi 

and fifteen or twenty thousand men 
idle at this moment. Over al} 
Lancashire, one in six spindles and 
one in four looms are idle. Most 
of those at work are kept going at 
a positive loss. Nineteen of the 
joint-stock mills in Oldham have 
reported losses on the past quarter, 
and hardly one of them a gain. 
Mr Bright does not like to hear 
things of that sort, and very natural 
too. When they were young fel- 
lows hooraying for the Anti-Corn 
Law, none of them ever expected 
a turn-up like this. 
worried the old man to see it, and 
they were sorry for him. Still, 
for auld lang syne, he might give 
them a civil answer when they 
asked him for advice. They were 
not all Tories even yet, and did not 
like to be treated as Tories, or fools 
either, when they asked reasonable 
questions. He, for one, would be 
very sorry to go back on free trade, 
but there was one thing he would 
like to see, and that was a little 
more attention paid in Parliament 
to the trade of the country. 
(Cheers.) | Manufacturing votes 
might be all right and proper, but 


in his opinion there were other . 


manufactures of more importance 
that got much less attention. Lan- 
cashire had been suffering from bad 
trade ten years, and in all that 
time only one Minister had ever 
shown her a bit of sympathy, and 
that was. Lord Salisbury, when he 
reduced the import duties on cot- 
ton in India. (Applause.) His 
vote would be for inquiry, and ‘the 
more thorough the better, =” 

Mr Taymouth would sympathise 
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with his friend Mr Muletwist, if 
nobody else did. He himself had 
an equally doleful story to tell. 
The industry he was connected 
with was not merely depressed— 
it was in a galloping consumption, 
and there would very soon be little 
of it left to investigate. He spoke 
for the jute manufacturers of Dun- 
dee, who, for three years back, had 
been feeling their foreign trade 
gradually slip away from them. 
In three of their Continental mar- 
kets—Austria, Germany, and Rus- 
sia—they had gone back about 
£600,000 a-year since 1881. The 
Germans and Russians were now 
making their own jute goods, and 
had shut out ours by prohibitive 
duties of from 20 to 128 per cent. 
Very soon they might be shipping 
their manufactures to London, or 
selling them in our colonies as 
Dundee goods. Of course our fine 
notions of commercial justice re- 
quired us to give them every facil- 
ity for cutting out our own goods, 
both at home and abroad! And 
they were making the most of their 
opportunities—the Germans especi- 
ally. The export trade from Dun- 
dee had been for years carried on 
through German agents, with ex- 
tensive connections on the Conti- 
nent. They could do as they pleased 
with it, and now they were rapidly 
turning it over to their country- 
men. In a few years three-fourths 
of the jute trade of the world would 
be in German hands. 

Mr Satinwove could also a tale 
unfold as to German competition. 
He was a maker of writing-papers, 
—once, he was happy to say, a very 
good-paying business. It had been 
going steadily down, however, since 


‘Mr Gladstone let in the foreigner 


on them. Formerly they had pleas- 
ure in making improvements, and 
introducing new designs, because 
they could count on their enter- 
prise receiving a fair reward. Now 
It was sickening to them to see 
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novelty after novelty pirated by 
foreign makers as soon as it came 
out, and sold in the most rubbishy 
materials, at prices they could not 
live on. The German and French 
pirates actually imitated their 
water-marks, and their ornamental 
covers; and the fraudulent stuff 
went all over the world, doing 
harm not only to their trade, but 
to their good name. At one time 
he had manufactured largely a 
fancy paper, which he sold in eight- 
penny packets. A German imita- 
tion of it came into the market, 
and ran down his price to five- 

nce, when he gave up making 
it. Continental makers had of 
late been getting a large share of 
the Government stationery con- 
tracts; and the system on which 
these were given out would be a 
very interesting subject of inquiry. 
If ‘a Committee were appointed, he 
might have some curious facts to 
lay before it. 

Captain Halyard was very much 
surprised that no one had yet spok- 
en for the shipping trade. It could 
furnish one or two examples of our 
partiality for other people’s inter- 
ests. In bringing over a cargo 
from Hamburg or Antwerp, he 
had to pay on an average £100 
for port dues. That came out of 
the ship’s earnings, and just now 
it made a big hole in them. Very 
often every ounce of cargo he car- 
ried was landed duty free; and the 
foreign shipper had the use of all 
this Coihipany’s harbours and light- 
houses gratis, to say nothing of a 
free market for his goods when put 
ashore. On going back to Hamburg 
or Antwerp with British goods, the 
ship had more port dues to pay—say 
£120 to£150—all coming again out 
of her earnings. But neither Ham- 
burg nor Antwerp was fool enough 
to let the British goods be landed 
free. They had to pay their full 
share of taxes, beforé they could go 
into competition with German or 
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Belgian goods. That sort of free 
trade could not be considered as 
plain as a marling-spike, could it? 
(**No,”’ and laughter. ) 

Mr Henry Newman, speaking 
from a large experience in ‘‘ financ- 
ing’’ industrial enterprises, declar- 
ed that his business was virtually 
dead, and had little chance of com- 
ing to life again while the Company 
pursued its present policy. Sup- 
pose, he said, a new invention was 
offered him which required a large 
establishment to work it, and would 
give employment to hundreds of 
work-people. The first thing he 
would have to consider was how to 
get markets for the invention. In 
present circumstances that could 
be best done by setting up his fac- 
tory in a protected country like 
Germany or France or the United 
States. He would then have the 
run of that country to start with, 
and at the same time he would 
have all free-trade countries open 
to him. On the other hand, if he 
started his factory in a free-trade 
country, he might be virtually 
confined to it, for the protected 
countries would be closed against 
him. Any person wishing to em- 
bark capital in an iron or a tex- 
tile industry would take it abroad 
rather than invest it at home, for 
the plain reason that he would 
thereby get two or more markets 
in place of one. The rapid increase 
of new establishments on the Con- 
tinent, and still more in the States, 
as compared with their own, was a 
very obvious proof of his argument. 

Mr Jones as an exporter, who 
knew something of the fierce com- 
petition they had now to face in 
all parts of the world, agreed that 
their most formidable rival in the 
future was to be Germany. To his 
mind there was something alarmi 
in the rapidity with which the Ger- 
mans were making up on them. 
They seemed to possess the secret 
of doing what, on Cobdenite prin- 


ciples, was impossible—always 
ing more to other people and buyin; 
less from them. 
years they had raised their exports 
from about 124 millions sterlj 
to 167 millions sterling per annum, 
while in the same period their 
imports had declined from 173 
millions to 164 millions sterling, 
Mr Shoddy would find some scope 
for his ingenuity in making that 
square with his axiom that ‘im. 
ports govern exports.’’ Another 
striking thing it proved was the ra- 
pidity with which a good customer 
might be transformed into a s 
competitor. In 1873 Germany im- 
ported one-and-ninepence worth of 
goods for every shilling’s worth 
that she exported; in 1883 her ex- 
ports and her imports were as 
nearly as possible on a level. With 
us it is unfortunately the reverse, 
We import every year more foreign 
manufactures and export a smaller 
value of home manufactures. The 
one branch of our trade that makes 
steady progresss in the importation 
of foreign goods. 

Mr Goldschen was afraid some 
of them had yet to learn that this 
was a very large and complex ques- 
tion. Let them first settle what 
they really had to find out, and 
then consider how they should pro- 
ceed in order to find it. What, in 
fact, was the evil which they tt 
of as depression of trade? 
was the complaint they had to con- 
sider, and where did it come from? 
It was not a complaint as to the 
volume of their trade. No one 
disputed that it was large, and till 
lately it had been steadily growing. 
Neither was it a complaint that 
either their industry or their com- 
merce was becoming less efficient, 
because, notoriously they had never 
been better organised or more ably 
conducted. Nor was it a complaint 
that their labour was degenerating: 
taking it all round, better skilled 
labour had perhaps never existed. 
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Least of all was it a complaint that 
the means and the materials of 
our industry were more difficult to 
obtain. Raw produce of every 
kind had never been so cheap, and 
capital had seldom been so super- 
abundant. Then, gentlemen, if it 
be none of these things, what else 
could it be? It could only be one 
thing else—namely, the want of 
profitable markets. Put it so to a 
hundred different manufacturers 
engaged in a hundred different 
trades, and they will all answer, 
“That is precisely it. What we 
are suffering from is the want of 
profitable markets. We produce 
now double or treble what we used 
to do, and have less profit for our 
pains.’” He had on another occa- 
sion gone rather minutely into this 
aspect of the case, and he had been 
able to show from the income-tax 
returns that, while a gratifying 
increase took place among smaller 
incomes, there was little or none 
at all among those of the higher 
grades. During six recent years 
that he had examined, the class of 
incomes between £150 and £200 
had increased by 20 per cent; those 
between £200 and £300, by 16 
per cent; and those between £300 
and £400, by 13 per cent; but 
those between £400 and £1000 
had increased by only 2% per cent. 
The latter, which might be con- 
sidered, in a special degree, em- 
ployers’ incomes, had in these six 
years been practically stationary. 
At the beginning of the six years 
we were manufacturing cotton at 
the rate of 59,000 bales per week, 
and at the end of it at the rate of 
70,000 bales per week; but we 
were earning no more profit, if as 
much, on the larger quantity than 
on the smaller. That seemed to 
him to be, in a nutshell, the secret 
of trade depression. It extended 
more or less through all industries 
and through all trades; not only 
so, but it was felt all over the 
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world. The universal cry was, 
‘*No profits.”’ But this gloomy 
picture was not without a brighter 
side. Over-production, though a 
great evil for the producer, was a 
great benefit to the consumer. It 
might be doubted if the consumer 
was enjoying all the advantage of 
the fall in prices. A considerable 
share of it had perhaps been inter- 
cepted by the distribtitors. The 
retail trade of the Company had 
undoubtedly flourished greatly, and 
was flourishing still. At all events 
it ought to be, for otherwise where 
could those profits go between the 
reduced cost of the raw material 
and the price paid by the con- 
sumer? ‘They must go somewhere, 
and they might congratulate them- 
selves that the retail trade was 
in a satisfactory condition. The 
working classes must also be well 
off, for their wages were still com- 
paratively high, and they had a 
greater command than ever of the 
necessaries of life. The situation 
had thus some redeeming features ; 
but he would not deny that in other 
respects, and especially from the 
producer’s point of view, it was 
very serious and disquieting. He 
could not, however, associate him- 
self with any official scheme of 
inquiry, as it might be perverted 
for political objects. Those who 
raised and fostered this alarm 
about depressed trade had ends 
of their own to serve to which he 
could be no party. It was quite 
possible they might have to modify 
their policy, but if they did they 
should be very careful to whom 
they entrusted the direction of 
the change. Let them beware of 
Toryism under specious names; 
and. they would also need to keep 
a sharp eye on Germany. She 
was making up on them rapidly, 
and had shut them out of her 
own markets by protective tariffs ; 
but her protection rendered it more 
difficult for her to compete ‘n 
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more distant markets with their 
free-trade industry. He begged 
his fellow-shareholders not to be 
disheartened by the increasing diffi- 
culties of the situation, but to keep 
on thinking them over and turn- 
ing them about in their minds. 
That agreeable occupation would 
of itself greatly mitigate their suf- 
ferings. (Ohs and ironical cheers. ) 

The Chairman thought it was 
evidently the wish of the meeting 
that the discussion should now 
close. Where opinions were so 
divided, it was very difficult for 
the Board to choose a course which 
would be just to all conflicting 
wishes and interests. He had con- 
sulted his fellow-directors on the 
subject, and it had been suggested, 
as a fair compromise, that the 
Board should relieve the share- 
holders from a dilemma by under- 
taking to appoint on their own 
responsibility a Commission of In- 
quiry, to be selected partly from 
the Board and partly from the 
principal industries to be investi- 
gated. Their respected colleague 
Lord Iddesleigh had kindly agreed 
to form the Commission and to 
preside over it. (Loud applause.) 
He had felt sure that this would 
be a satisfactory proposal, and it 
gave him great pleasure to observe 
how they had received it. He 
was sorry it had not met with 
the approval of their friend Mr 
Goldschen. With all deference to 
him, it seemed a very tame con- 
clusion to such a clear and con- 
vincing exposition as he had given 
of the bad state of trade, to advise 
them to fold their hands and re- 
sign themselves to Brahminical 
contemplation. That was not 
what rival companies were doing. 
The crisis called for action, and at 
the risk of again differing from 
their respected friend, he would 
say united action. (Cheers.) At 
such a juncture all petty jealousies 
and sectarian feeling should be 
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laid aside. One and all of them, . 
small and great, master and work- 
man, politician or no_ politician, 
should join hands together, and 
fight out the battle manfully, as 
their fathers had often done in like 
circumstances. (Great cheering.) 
The whole subject of their relations 
to other companies demanded re- 
consideration. Mr Goldschen said 
very truly, that the root of their 
troubles was the want of profitable 
markets, and could they wonder 
at it, when they had for forty 
years been busy opening their 
doors, while other companies had 
been busy shutting theirs? They 
could not force their neighbours 
to buy from them, but they might 
at least take care that those who 
did not buy should not have the 
free use of the Great Britain’s 
docks, and wharves, and ware- 
houses for selling in. (Loud ap- 
plause.) Where there was no 
reciprocity, let there be strict 
justice. Their shareholders should 
no longer be exclusively taxed to 
maintain great shipping ports for 
foreigners to undersell their own 
producers in. Without offering 
any obstruction to trade beyond 
what now exists, it would surely 
be possible to levy on foreign im- 
ports their just share of the ex- 
pense to which they put the Com- 
pany. (Cheers.) That, ina word, 
gentlemen, is what we have got 
to come to. (Applause.) Many 
of us may not like it, and may 
fight against it for a year or two 
longer. In the words of a dis- 
tinguished man who _ has _ himself 
been the cause of some unexpected 
changes, the best cure for people 
who will not be reasoned out of 
their prejudices is to ‘‘stew im 
their own gravy.’’ Our friends ip 
the corner there will perhaps take 
that hint. (Laughter. ) 

The meeting closed with a cor- 
dial vote of thanks to the Chait- 
man. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF A NORMAL YEAR. 
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To Value of raw materials 
rin less re-ex- 


port £151,000,000 


To Working expenses of 
railways and canals 
» Working expenses of 
mercantile marine . 
» Loss through insolven- 
cies . . . . 
» Loss through bad in- 
vestments . 
» Net Income 


26,000,000 
70,000,000 
25,000,000 


20,000,000 
1, 108,000,000 


£1,400,000,000 


£200,000,000 
61,000,000 
11,000,000 


By Products of agriculture 
mining 
fishing 


” ” 
” ” 


By Manufactures of feod . . £34,000,000 
clothing eae geo 
housing 70,000,000 


By Manufactures of metals . £95,000,000 
bs cotton + 100,000,000 

wool 
linen 
silk . 
leather 
Printion 
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ESTABLISHMENTS AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


In all the discussion upon the 
important subject of Disestablish- 
ment, which has been so suddenly 
sprung upon the public, there is 
one material element in the case 
which has been almost wholly 
overlooked. It has been assumed 
almost universally that the aspira- 
tions of the class lately intrusted 
with the franchise are one with 
those of the lower class of voters 
with whom the preponderance of 
power previously rested ; and that 
the course of legislation hence- 
forth will be in the same direction 
as that which Liberal legislation 
has taken for the last fifty years, 
only with accelerated speed, in 
proportion to the majority which 
the newly enfranchised will have 
at the polls. This assumption in- 
volves a fallacy which may pro- 
duce such disastrous effects if it 
is acted on with regard to the 
Church, that it is most important 
to have it cleared up. It is true 
that the interests and aims of the 
newly enfranchised classes will be 
decisively impressed upon the 
course of future legislation; but 
it may well be found that their 
influence, especially with regard 
to the institution now in question, 
will not be revolutionary but con- 
servative. The lower-middle class, 
whom the Reform of 1832 called 
into predominant power, has been 
for generations the stronghold of 
Dissent ; and the political Dissenter, 
who was the offspring of that legis- 
lative epoch, has been wholly of 
their ranks, or of those who played 
up tothem. The Puritans, whose 
position in the Church was made 
untenable in 1662, belonged almost 
exclusively to that class; and the 


numerous bodies who date their 
existence from the doctrinal and - 
disciplinary differences of the 
seventeenth century, have main- 
tained their ground, as_ separate 
sects, by the sympathy of the class 
with which for generations they 
have been identified. And it is 
not only from tradition. The nar- 
row culture and education of that 
class have rendered its members 
peculiarly receptive of Puritan 
and sectarian theology; and above 
all, they have had the strong bond 
of union supplied by the ministra- 
tions of preachers of their own 
class, entering into all their sym- 
pathies and sharing all their pre- 
judices. 

Class feelings, class culture, and 
class prejudices have been the very 
mainstay of Dissent. The Church 
has represented wider culture, and 
her ministers have, as a rule, been 
drawn from the upper and upper- 
middle classes. The lower-middle 
class has been the stronghold of 
political dissent,—the very class 
which the Reform of 1832 placed 
in predominant political power, 
and that of 1885 has effectually 
supplanted. 

Now, there was no direction in 
which the class interests and feel- 
ings of the dominant electorate of 
1832-67 made itself more unmis- 
takably felt than against the 
Church. The leading idea of all 
the legislation of that period was 
to take away all privileges sup- 
posed to have belonged to the pre- 
viously dominant upper classes, by. 
sharing them among those on whom 
political power had then devolved. 
And no institution has been more 
persistently attacked since 1832 
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than the Church ; chiefly from the 
belief that it had become the appan- 
age of the upper classes, and its 
ministers belonged to a_ higher 
stratum than that from which those 
of Dissenting congregations were 
drawn. The crowning effort of 
this motive force was the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church ; 
which virtually, if not technically, 
was the last work of the electorate 
of 1832-67. It was anticipated on 
all hands that a similar fate was 
in store for the Church of England, 
in, at least, a few years or months. 
But it is a remarkable and signifi- 
cant fact, that the result of the 
widening of the franchise, even in 
its partial extension to boroughs 
in 1867, has been quite opposite 
to that which was expected. 

The Church of England has zot 
been disestablished by the partially 
reformed electorate—and more, no 
serious attempt has been made in 
any such direction. While it is 
generally felt that the cause of 
Disestablishment has not progress- 
ed in the interval, but has_per- 
ceptibly and unquestionably gone 
back. , 

More causes than one may be as- 
signed for this; but the chief we 
believe to be that the stronghold 
of Dissent was the class which 1832 
placed in power; and the class par- 
tially put in their place in 1867, 
and wholly preponderating hence- 
forth, has totally different feelings 
and aims on the subject. It is sig- 
nificant that latterly the attempts 
at fancy legislation for the Church, 
which may be regarded as ingenious 
balloons sent up to see which way 


_the wind blows, have all gone 


in the direction of reform rather 
than that of Disestablishment. And 
the feeling of the extended electorate 
may very well prove to be that 
their interests will be best served, 
not by the Disestablishment of the 
Church, but by its reform; and 
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thus the opinion which we hazarded 
will be confirmed, that its tendency 
will be found not more revolu- 
tionary, but more truly conserva- 
tive than its predecessor’s. 

For any one who has any ac- 
quaintance with the average work- 
ing man must be aware that many 
of the motives which chiefly actu- 
ate the class immediately above 
him, especially in such a matter as 
the Church, are wholly inoperative 
with him. 

Dissent, as such, has little or no 
hold upon him. To him no Puri- 
tan instincts or prejudices have 
been handed down; no class in- 
terests of sectarian bodies have 
become honourable traditions. Dif- 
ferences of doctrine are matters of 
pure indifference to him; and he 
is entirely free from the aversion 
and jealousy with which the Dis- 
senter views what he considers 
the privileged position given by 
the status of the Church to the 
minister of a class above himself. 
The working man is quite above 
this feeling ; indeed his desires all 
point the other way. 

No one recognises more clearly 
and intuitively the possession of 
that culture and good breeding 
which make a man a gentleman ; 
no one values it more, or will more 
cheerfully and honestly accept the 
hand of good-fellowship held out 
by one who is a gentleman indeed, 
or follow his leading more readily, 
if he finds that such a one goes 
straight and means~well to him 
and his. The petty feeling which 
has been so powerful for the last 
fifty years, that would disestablish 
the Church only to lower the 
social status of the parson, will 
find no support from him. He 
knows a gentleman at once, and 
would much rather follow his 
leading than that of any one 
else. There is nothing more easy 
and friendly than the intercourse 
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of one who is a gentleman indeed 
with the working classes. It is 
your underbred man who gives 
himself airs and stands on his 
dignity; and that is what Hodge 
cannot stand and won’t put up 
with. So far from harbouring any 
class antipathy against the gentry, 
he knows that as a rule they are 
his friends and do well to him, 
and are often his allies against his 
natural enemies, the small capi- 
talists and petty employers, who 
work him hard and grind him 
down, and make much more of 
the distance between them. There- 
fore, if he can be made to feel that 
the Church exists for his good, no 
mere class prejudices, such as have 
been so potent an element in 
Liberationist forces hitherto, will 
operate much with him. If the 
parson is a man of culture and 
breeding he will gladly have him 
so, and will prefer to be visited 
and helped by him, rather than 


by any other; and he will know 
that he can count much more 
certainly upon his sympathy and 
his aid. 

But will he be convinced that 
the Church and her clergy do exist 


for his good? And if he is not so 
convinced now, under what condi- 
tions can he be made to feel this? 
That is the main point, and it is 
worth our while to see how some 
of his idiosyncrasies bear upon it. 

It is unnecessary perhaps to 
state that the agricultural labourer 
or ordinary artisan of real life is 
as unlike the Hodge with whom 
we are familiar in the cartoons of 
‘Punch,’ or the novels of writers 
who hail from the region of Bow 
Bells, as well can be. 

The ‘‘ household-suffrager,’’ if we 
may coin the term—the ordinary 
labourer, artisan, or mill-hand, of 
whom will be composed the major- 
ity henceforth in nearly all our 
constituencies—is slow of speech, 
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stolid in manner, and independent 
in bearing. Cautious he is in ex. 
pressing his views, for he is k 
alive to ridicule, and fears covert’ 
sarcasm from those whose ideas 
flow more quickly than his own; 
but for whose opinions, if they are 
chiefly, as he suspects, the fruit of 
mere ‘* book-learning,’’ he has in- 
wardly a thinly veiled contempt. 
Gain his confidence, arid penetrate 
his crust of reticence, you will find 
him very shrewd, especially in 
judging character; keen-sighted, 
within a limited range; very re- 
tentive of facts that have come 
within his own observation, and of 
impressions that have once made 
any mark upon him. He has 
strong class feelings—none more so; 
but he is free from many preju- 
dices which beset the class just 
above him, and are the result of 
the half-education in which the 
lower-middle class is nurtured. 
Thus, within a more limited range, 
his judgment is often clearer than ~ 
theirs, and he is capable of taking 
a more impartial impression of new 
ideas. For it is your half-educated 
man who thinks he knows every- 
thing, and has cross-lights of his 
own which distort anything pre- 
sented new to his vision. 

Touch him on class feelings and 
interests, and he is as obstinate 
and tenacious as any duke. Rea- 
son with him, and put things 
fairly before him, talk in plain 
straightforward language which 
he can understand, and does not 
suspect of flummery,—you will find 
him shrewd and fair in judgment. 

And he is very just, as far as 
he knows. Prejudices of his own . 
he may have, but he has a strong 
sense of justice and hatred of op- 
pression or unfairness. He is 
strict in his ideas of discipline, 
and summary in judgment on 
evil-doers. It may be indeed, and 
often is the case, that the viccs 
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of the rich are more abhorrent to 
him than those of the poor; for 
the latter to him are natural, and 
the fruit of the human infirmity 
which he recognises in all—while 
the former, seeming unnatural, 
strike him as arguing deliberate 
love of evil for its own sake. He 
is singularly grateful for kindness, 
if done quietly and without osten- 
tation, and seldom forgets an in- 
jury. His views on all points are 
intensely practical and realistic, 
and for all theories and theorists 
he has a sublime and ineradicable 
contempt. 

From this summary of his char- 
acter, we may forecast with tol- 
erable accutacy the attitude in 
which he will view the question 
of the Church, and the aspirations 
which he will silently but surely 
impress upon his representatives in 
the councils of the State. Many of 
the questions which have hitherto 
disturbed the peace of the Church 
and the State he will brush away 
with a total disregard to their exist- 
ence. Minor doctrinal differences, 
over many. of which the £10 
householder will work himself into 
a white heat, and on which your 
grocer or clerk, fed carefully on 
the narrowest pabulum of Dissent- 
ing tracts, thinks himself qualified 
to express an opinion as infallible 
as any pope,—these to the house- 
hold suffrager, for the most part, 
will be matters of absolute in- 
difference. -The disputes of High 
and Low Church, the rival claims 
of apostolical succession or inward 
illumination, are to him mere 
battles of kites and crows. He 
is to be reached more by the emo- 
tions than by arguments; and the 
High and Dry, or the Low and 
Slow, fail to touch him at all 
in the same way as the Ritualist 
on the one side or the Ranter on 
the other. 

But between these, so far as 


their doctrine is concerned, he has 
no particular preference. The high 
sacramentarian who devotes his 
life, like Father Lowder, to work 
among the poor, can fill his church 
quite as readily as the ranting 
preacher at Little Bethel, or even 
more so. For of the two, if he 
can be got to go to any place of 
worship, he prefers a gentleman 
to speak to him; and he likes a 
hearty service, all the more if it 
is bright with plenty of singing, 
and a decorated church. For the 
Salvation Army the respectable 
working man has a deep-rooted 
distrust and dislike. 

But can he be got to any place 
of worship? That is indeed, seem- 
ingly, the great difficulty: but his 
character will let us know where 
the difficulty lies, and what is the 
remedy. The difficulty is not doc- 
trinal. You will find working men 
in crowds at high ritualistic ser- 
vices; sparsely in the Dissenting 
chapels; conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from churches with a low 
ritual, where the doctrines preached 
approach most nearly to those of 
Dissent. Nor is it wholly that he 
objects to the Church service. It 
is above him until he is used to 
it, and does not touch him like 
a simple sermon or prayers which 
he has not to follow by book. But 
this is hardly to be wondered at 
when we remember that the ser- 
vices of the Church are the pro- 
duct of many centuries of growth, 
and reflect the devotional thoughts 
to which men were educated and 
trained for generations of Christian 
culture and experience. 

It is a matter of common remark 
that the descendants of Dissenters 
in the third generation are found 
to join the Church, because their 
trained and educated feelings of 
devotion are found to assimilate 
with her services. Ruder genera- 
tions require simpler food ; and if 
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the working man cares little for 
the services of the Church, it is 
simply because he has not been 
trained to them. Give him simple 
and stirring addresses, and don’t 
require him to turn over a Prayer- 
book with which he does not read- 
ily become familiarised, and he will 
listen to the prayers of the Church 
and the preaching of her minis- 
ters with quite as great readiness 
as to the services of any other 
body. 

But there is one thing which the 
deep and inveterate cass feelings to 
which we have alluded will never 
let him do,—and that is, to wor- 
ship in a place which he thinks 
belongs to his betters, and where 
he does not feel himself welcome 
and at home. We do not pay half 
enough regard to this strong feel- 
ing, which is at the bottom, 
mainly a sense of self-respect. 
If the working man goes to a 
church, and finds the great majority 
of the seats claimed by better- 
dressed people, and he is himself 
cold-shouldered into side-aisles and 
dark corners, he will never go near 
it again. The pew system, where- 
by the best seats are reserved for 
the squire, and the gentry, and the 
rich tradesmen ; and eVen the small 
grocer, whom he feels to be little 
better than himself, has his own 
seat allotted, and glares at him in 
speechless wrath if he ventures to 
drop humbly into an unoccupied 
sitting in a corner of it,—this 
wretched encroachment on _ the 
rights of parishioners, which has 
been handed down to us from Puri- 
tan times, has more to do with the 
absence of the working man from 
church than anything else. It is 
not due to any feeling of dissent 
from the doctrines of the Church 
or repugnance toher worship. The 
first is a matter of comparative un- 
importance to him—the other is a 
question of habit and education ; 
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and neither presents any insupe 
able difficulty in the way of his ; 
adhesion and support. yore 

But there is another factor ae: 
the utmost : 
mining his attitude, which, there. 
fore, we must by no means leave 
out of sight. That is, the str 
feeling with which he regards social 
questions. 

Not that he is, as a rule, what 
we generally call a socialist. He 
is shrewd enough to see that a 
compulsory redistribution of prop- 
erty, when Tom, Dick, and Harry 
have nothing in their pockets, 
might be all very well; but it 
would certainly be followed by 
another as compulsory redistribu- 
tion some years later, when Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, if they were 
saving and industrious men, might 
have a good deal to lose. The 
Utopia of foreign socialists is to 
him a foolish dream of a few vis- 
ionary theorists who presumably 
have views of their own upon his 
pockets. 

But in any practically social 
question—any reform or regula- 
tion or well-meant effort that tends 
to make the life of the majority 
better and happier, and to add to 
the sum of human comfort and 
enjoyment—in these he is keenly 
and intensely interested. The doc- 
trinal differences of sects are to 
him childish wrangles beside any 
real and practical effort to amelior- 
ate his life and home, and remedy 
the glaring inequalities and hard- 
ships of modern social existence, 
which he bears with singular mod- 
eration and stocicism, but feels deep- 
ly nevertheless. 

And here we see a most marked 
augury for the future, and a clear 
indication of our own line of con- 
duct. The personal influence of the 
Church, her clergy and their fam- 
ilies, in ameliorating the condition 
of the working classes, and the 
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many works of practical benefi- 
cence in all parts of the country 
where the population has not out- 
grown the sphere of her influence, 
have been, and will be still more, 
the great secret of her continued 
stability. The labours of the clergy 
in educating the children of the 
poor, relieving the sick and des- 
titute, and doing practical good 
in cottage homes, will be ever 
gratefully remembered, and can- 
not fail to tell in the hour of 
trial. 

The weakness of the Church in 
towns arises from the fact of the 
sudden flow of population into all 
centres of trade and manufacture 
having outgrown this personal in- 
fluence of the Church’s ministers, 
and the sphere of their practical 
beneficence. Wherever, in the 
lowest, most godless districts, the 
clergyman can find his way into a 
working man’s home to do some 
good or show some sympathy in 
sickness or distress, there he will 
find a hearty welcome, and meet 
with manly respect. 

The real secret of the success of 
ritualistic clergy, such as Father 
Lowder, to whom we have alluded, 
has been the unstinted self-devotion 
with which they have gone about 
among the working poor, to do 
them good. The strength of in- 
fidel lecturers, or would-be Posi- 
tive philosophers, who have en- 
deavoured to disseminate their 
doctrines among our artisans, has 
been the way in which they have 
represented religion as dealing 
wholly with another world, and 
addressed themselves to the (soi- 
disant) enthusiasm of humanity, 
and the amelioration of the lot of 
men in this life. It may be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that 
the voter of the future is at the 
disposition of that Church or creed 
or party which shall prove to him 
that they mean the best by, and 
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can do the best for, the social and 
practical amelioration of human 
life. And therein lies the solution 
of many questions of our future 
national progress. 

If, then, we are right in our 
forecast that the feelings, aims, 
and instincts of the class which 
will form the numerical majority 
in the constituencies henceforth, 
will make themselves felt in all 
future legislation, and in the regu- 
lation of all our public institutions, 
we may foretell with some accu- 
racy what will be the effect of our 
last electoral reform upon the 
Church. We may expect fewer 
of the doctrinal dissensions which 
have rent the Church and crippled 
her usefulness hitherto. The house- 
hold-suffrager is much too fair in 
judgment, and views speculative 
questions with: far too great in- 
difference, to allow such matters 
to disturb the peace of the Church 
henceforth, if it is to be a national 
institution still. As certainly he 
will not endure that the Church’s 
pay shall be drawn if the Church’s 
work is done negligently, or that 
drones and incapables shall shelter 
themselves behind a doctrinal or- 
thodoxy, or a strict conformity to 
popular prejudice in ritual. He 
will be summary in judgment 
upon incompetence and neglect 
of duty, and require that a fair 
day’s work shall be done for a 
fair day’s wage; and that, if the 
labourer is to have his hire, he 
must show that he first earns it. 
Probably the whole question of the 
tenure of clerical offices will have 
to undergo a searching revision. 
The anomalies of clerical pay, the 
abuses of patronage, the inequali- 
ties of preferments, and the dead- 
lock of discipline in the Church,— 
all these are anomalies and blem- 
ishes which will strike the new 
voter much more forcibly than the 
more educated classes, who see them 
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as things of historical growth; and 
his innate sense of fairness and 
summary sense of justice will 
never tolerate when he becomes 
alive to them. 

But all this points, not in the 
direction of Disestablishment, but 
of Church reform; and it may 
very probably be found, as we said 
at the outset, that the influence of 
the democracy upon the Church 
will be more truly conservative 
than that of the class which is now 
supplanted ; and not revolutionary, 
though it may ensure some sweep- 
ing and much needed reforms. 

It is admitted on all hands that 
the Radical leaders made a huge 
mistake in showing their hand 
against the Church too soon; and 
with the ready sensitiveness to 
public opinion which characterises 
them, they have done their best to 
draw their hand back and cover it 
up. It was probably a mistake 
not only of time and oportunity. 
It was a misreading of the wants 
and feelings of the working class, 
which never will disestablish the 
Church save bya gross and total 
misrepresentation of the whole case 
for its maintenance. 

In one respect that which has 
been a reproach to the Chiftch for 
the last fifty years will now be a 
bulwark of strength to her. The 
social position of the clergy, which 
has brought their influence to bear 
upon social questions, and placed 
them in close relation to all the 
social interests of the various 
classes of the English people,— 
their traditions and instincts, 
which have led them to mix in all 
departments of social life, and take 
a lead in all social movements,— 
these have been a reproach in the 
minds and in the mouths of the 
dominant electorate of 1832-67, 
whose Puritan traditions and sec- 
tarian antipathies have led them 
to denounce ‘the clergy as worldly 


terial character. 


With the new electorate that — 


very social sfatus, the social tra- 
ditions, and interest in all social 
questions which distinguish the 
clergy of the Church of England, 
will be their very highest recom- 
mendation. A clergy that will 
mix freely among the people to do 
them good, will interest themselves 
in all measures of practical and 
social utility, will be active in the 
cause of education and the relief of 
the sick and needy, and bring a 
practical Christianity to bear upon 
the problems and necessities of 
modern life,—this is the clergy that 
the coming democracy will have, 
if it hasany. But this is the very 
type to which the clergy of the 
National Church approach more 
nearly than any other. And the 
work is such as, by all the tradi- 
tions of their order, their national 
position, and the unrivalled facili- 
ties of intercourse among all classes 
and conditions of men which they 
enjoy, our clergy are fitted to dis- 
charge in a way in which none 
others are, 

The old-fashioned country parish 
priest, who was a scholar and a 
gentleman, could meet on equal 
terms the magnates of the coun- 
ty, yet moved freely and unos- 
tentatiously in the little world of 
Hodge’s daily life; dispensed jus- 
tice tempered with mercy at the 
petty sessions, and took the chair 
at the Board of Guardians; farmed 
a little, and perhaps shot or fished 
a little; looked after his schools, 
and taught a simple and mani 
Christianity from the pulpit,—this 
was a type in which Hodge had 
thcrough confidence, and whom he 
would never attempt to disturb: 
for he knew by long experience 
that he was the very best friend 
that his class ever had. 
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though that type of priest is fast 
being improved from off the face 
of English society, yet the tradi- 
tions which it has left behind are 
not wholly lost. The sons and 
grandsons of Hodge, who have 
drifted into the dark alleys and 
low purlieus of large towns, still 
find, when in sickness or poverty 
or distress the clergy seek them 
out, that they have no better 
friends after all. And the black 
shadow of discontent that settles 
down over them in the squalid 
dens where they congregate, in 
numbers that the Church’s exten- 
sion has not yet overtaken, will 
break and brighten into respect 
and grateful support, if it can be 
shown that a wise and timely re- 
distribution of the Church’s rev- 
enues and boundaries can be made, 
to bring clerical energy and influ- 
ence from the little villages where 
it is now half wasted on a dwin- 
dling population, to bear upon the 
fast-increasing multitudes of our 
towns, and neutralise the misery 
and vice and discontent that are 


THE CHURCH 


What we have said regarding 
the Church of England applies 
with equal force to the Presby- 
terian Establishment in Scotland. 
There, too, we have a popular 
Church enjoying the confidence 
and support of the majority of the 
population ; a Church that has been 
ever ready to accommodate itself to 
the spirit and feelings of the times ; 
a working Church, that, by the ad- 
mission of even its opponents, has 
always exercised a beneficial in- 
fluence upon the national life,— 
threatened with Disestablishment 
and Disendowment. The attack 
upon both ‘Churches springs from 
the same source; the defence of 
both rests upon the same broad 
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the real and growing dangers of 
modern society. 

But all this points to Reform, 
not Disestablishment. That alter- 
native, indeed, may be in store for 
us, and come with startling rapid- 
ity (for events move very quickly 
in a democracy), unless the anom- 
alies and abuses of the present 
state of the Church can be remedied, 
and her great powers and vast 
revenues turned to the best uses 
and real requirements of the age, 
by some measure of prudent and 
timely reform, on sound Church 
principles. But if such reforms 
can be wisely carried out, they 
may give the Church a hold upon 
the new electorate that will never 
be shaken off. And through all fluc- 
tuations and vicissitudes of State 
that may be in store for us, and 
amid all oscillations of the balance 
of constitutional power, the Church 
may be preserved as the Church of 
the Christian English nation, what- 
ever form of secular government 
may be shaped by the coming 
democracy. 


OF SCOTLAND. 


and intelligible grounds; and the 
fall of the one must necessarily 
determine the existence of the 
other. As at present the Church 
of Scotland is the immediate ob- 
ject of attack—an outwork which 
must be carried before the enemy 
throw themselves’ against the main 
citadel—it is necessary to say a 
few words regarding the attitude 
which the Liberationists in Scot- 
land have taken up towards the 
Kirk, the arguments which they 
are putting forward, and the tactics 
which they are employing to force 
their cause upon the country as a 
legitimate political issue. 

Those who have studied the his- 
tory of ‘Scottish Presbyterianism 
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in its struggles for State recog- 
nition must marvel how the prin- 
ciples of Voluntaryism and of the 
liberation of religion from State 
control could ever have taken root 
among any of its sections. If 
there was one sentiment of civil 
polity to which the founders and 
fathers of the Scottish Kirk clung 
more than another, it was the 
union of Church and State. Simple 
toleration for their creed—even 
were it accompanied with the 
fullest political and ecclesiastical 
freedom—was not enough for them ; 
they required Presbyterianism to be 
maintained as fhe religion of the 
State. To them the idea of a 
minister being dependent upon the 
voluntary offerings of his flock 
would have been inconceivably 
repugnant, as compelling him to 
‘«make traffic of the Word,’’ to 
frame his admonitions not accord- 
ing to the necessities of his hearers, 
but to flatter their likings. From 
the days of Knox down to the Dis- 
ruption, it was held to be essential 
for the utility of a minister that he 
should not be dependent upon the 
caprice or prejudice of his congre- 
gation, but should hold a position 
which would entitle him to exercise 
an authoritative ministry without 
incurring the risk of injuring his 
livelihood by either frankness of 
speech or firmness of discipline. 
This privilege, prevented as it was, 
by the balance which the Presby- 
terian system of Church govern- 
ment maintains, from assuming the 
form of priestly tyranny, secured 
for the ministers of the Kirk a 
respect and attachment by means 
of which the Establishment laid a 
firm hold upon the affections of the 
people. The shrewd character of 
the Scotch people is readily able 
to discriminate between the minis- 
trations of the independent priest 
and of the hired Levite; and it is 
not less in keeping with the fru- 
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gality of his character that he should 
prefer to have a Church supported 
for him, so long as its doctrines are 
in general accordance with his 
views, to upholding one at its own 
direct cost. 

In all the secessions from the 
Church of Scotland, resulting in 
the formation of the bodies that 
are now attacking its position, 
neither the Voluntary sentiment 
nor a desire for separation from the 
State had any place. On the con- 
trary, the seceding bodies have all 
accepted Voluntary support as the 
only alternative to their extinction ; 
and in the case of the Free Church, 
so far from seeking to separate 
from the State, it was only when, 
after a very protracted struggle, 
it failed to bend the State to its 
own views, that the Free Church 
party reluctantly withdrew from 
the connection. When the protes- 
tations, the prayers, and even the 
tears which the idea of separating 
from the Church of their country 
wrung from Chalmers, Candlish, 
Gordon, and other leaders of the 
Disruption movement, are remem- 
bered, we can realise the deteriora- 
tion that Dissenting Presbyterian- 
ism has undergone, when we now 
find Messrs Rainy, Hutton, and 
Cairns—we are ashamed to have to 
put such names into close prox- 
imity with those of their illustrious 
predecessors—calmly proposing to 
have the same Church kicked aside 
like an old shoe. Let us see how 
it has come to pass that the Scot- 
tish Dissenters have taken up an 
attitude alien to their original prin- 
ciples, and unworthy of themselves 
as Christian denominations. 

The late Dean of Westminster, 
speaking of the National Church 
of Scotland and its Presbyterian 
Dissenters, once declared that, 
‘‘Theirs is a uniformity which 
Rome might have enjoined, and 
which Lambeth might i 
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Teaching the same doctrine as the 
Established Church, and following 
the same order of Church govern- 
ment, the Presbyterian Dissenters 
might have taken a just pride in 
regarding their Churches as a vol- 
untary and valuable supplement 
to the work of the Establishment, 
and have looked forward with 
Christian hope to a time when, 
petty differences in polity having 
been forgotten, they might once 
more unite on a common basis of 
creed and nationality. Union 
rather than schism ought to be 
the aim of every Christian de- 
nomination; and it is doubtful 
whether the gain to the world 
from the division of creeds has 
not been more than neutralised 
by the rancour and rivalry which 
denominational emulation has in- 
fused into Christianity. The as- 
surance that separation from the 
State will remove the only barrier 
to a general union of all the Pres- 
byterian bodies is the only suasive 
argument that the advocates of 
Disestablishment have to offer, and 
it is one that, according to their 
own showing, does not deserve 
consideration. For a number of 
years the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian body quar- 
relled over a common basis of 
agreement, presenting the truly 
Irish spectacle of two Christian 
Churches 


“ Fighting like devils for conciliation, 
And hating each other for the love of 
G ” 


The result, when all had been done 
that could be done, was, that the 
breach between the two remained 
somewhat wider than before. The 


idea that the Disestablishment of 
the Church of Scotland will do 
aught to contribute to Presbyterian 
unity, cannot for a moment be 
entertajned by any one who knows 
the temper of those who sway the 
VOL. CXXXVIII.—NO. DCCCXLII. 
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views of the Dissenting denomi- 
nations. 

It is of importance at this time 
that we should explain how prin- 
ciples so alien to Presbyterian feel- 
ing as those of the Liberation 
Society came to be adopted by the 
Scottish Dissenters, and on what 
grounds they have been put so 
prominently forward at the present 
elections. For many years the 
agitation carried on by the Libera- 
tion Society met with no response 
from Scottish Dissenters. The 
only denomination which took any 
interest in its ¢fforts was the Inde- 
pendents or Congregationalists, and 
such support as they awarded to 
it was given rather out of sympathy 
for their brethren in England than 
because the Church of Scotland 
as a State institution was felt 
by them to be a grievance. The 
Presbyterian Dissenters distrusted 
the Liberation movement. The 
Free Church had started in 
1843 as opposed on principle 
to the Voluntary system. The 
United Presbyterians felt very 
doubtful about the character of 
the agitation. The U.P. Church, 
however, has always been most 
keenly political of all Scottish 
denominations, and has generally 
identified itself more or less 
with Radical aims. The United 
Presbyterians were brought into 
closer rivalry with the Congre- 
gationalists than any other of the 
Scottish denominations; a display 
of zeal and activity became neces- 

, and a somewhat limping reli- 
gion had to be propped up on polit- 
ical crutches. United Presbyte- 
rianism was not flourishing on the 
Voluntary system; and that to 
its leaders was a good enough 
reason why all competing sects 
should be reduced to the same 
uncertain means of subsistence. 
Once the Radical candidate had 
discovered that a denunciation of 
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the union of Church and State elic- 
ited a response from Scottish Dis- 
senters, the topic naturally became 
a prominent part of his stock-in- 
trade; and he lashed the grievance 
all the more freely that he knew 
there was no chance of his being 
called upon to give practical effect 
to his separatist proposals. It thus 
came to be understood, that in a 
few of the Scottish constituencies 
where Dissent was prevalent, it 
might help a Radical or Liberal 
candidate to play the rd of 
Liberationist; and as the part 
was not likely to hurt any one, 
and might hurt himself, a good 
deal. of boisterous language about 
the Church was spoken and ap- 
plauded; the only actual gain, 
however, being to the English 
Liberationists, who could draw 
from such speeches the picture of 
Scotland groaning under the in- 
cubus of an Established Church, 
as a means of giving a fillip to 
their subscribing supporters. We 
are speaking now of the days im- 
mediately succeeding the Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, when 
Presbyterian Dissenters began to 
cherish a faint hope that Mr Glad- 
stone might not improbably play 
for them the same game as he had 
played for the Romish priesthood 
in Ireland. . The Free Church, to 
its honour, still held aloof, and 
stood fast by the disinterested 
policy of its founders. Under 
wiser and abler leaders it would 
have continued to maintain the 
same attitude. But the Free 
Church soon found that the Estab- 
lishment was touching it in its most 
vulnerable part. The abolition of 
Patronage, a reform wrought out 
by the Established Church itself, 
abolished also the reason for the 
existence of the Free Church asa 
separate body. That this was 


really the case had been made 
manifest not more by the restless 
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spirit which the Free Church has 
since exhibited, than by the visible 
decline of its resources and energy. . 
Under a leader like Chalmers, the 
Free Church would have joyfully 
embraced the opportunity of form- 
ing once more a strong and united 
national Establishment. Guided by. 
Dr Rainy, it naturally enough was 
driven to the opposite extreme. 
Union with the United Presby- 
terians became an imperative ne- 
cessity, if Presbyterian Dissent 
was to be saved from being swept 
away by the. growing popularity 
of the Established Church. But 
union was not practicable: the 
only agreement they could arrive 
at was an agreement to go. on 
differing ; and each body went its 
own way, with probably only one 
feeling in common—a misgiving 
that the new hold which the 
Church of Scotland was taking, 
in consequence of the abolition 
of Patronage, was likely to have 
a disastrous influence upon their 
own fortunes. 

Another reform on the part of 
the Established Church accentu- 
ated the active jealousy which the 
abolition of Patronage had aroused 
among Dissenters. Dissenting min- 
isters, who were able to satisfy the 
Church regarding their education 
and ministerial status, were ac- 
cepted as clergy, and the restric- 
tions were removed which had pre- 
vented divinity students of other 
denominations from entering the 
ministry of the Church except at 
the sacrifice of the training they 
had already undergone. This re- 
laxation was so largely taken ad- 
vantage of, both by ministers and 
students, that the Voluntary sys- 
tem suffered no small discredit. 
Clergymen who had worked with 
success in the Dissenting Churches 
applied in considerable numbers to 
be admitted to the Established 
Church, through disgust at the 
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treatment they had undergone 
under the Voluntary system. This 
was a source of mortification both 
to Free Churchmen and United 
Presbyterians; and though they 
could not agree upon a union in 
the bonds of Christian amity, they 
managed to combine against a 
Church of whose progress and in- 
creasing prosperity they stood in 
common dread. 

It was not without a severe 
internal struggle that the Free 
Church surrendered itself to Lib- 
erationist principles under the 
leadership of Dr Rainy, who is the 
principal of its Edinburgh Divinity 
Hall. A large and _ influential 
body of its ministers and laymen 
stoutly opposed, and still oppose, 
the political attitude which the 
majority were led to take up. The 
Highlands, which in Disruption 
times were the great stronghold of 
Free Church principles, were al- 
most unanimously opposed to Dis- 
establisment. Many prominent 
Free Churchmen, both Liberal and 
Conservative, foresaw that by lend- 
ing itself to play the game of the 
English secretaries and secularists, 
the Free Church would forfeit the 
hold which it had on the Christian 
feeling of the country. Others, 
who viewed the course that it was 
taking from a standpoint of pru- 
dence rather than of principle, had 
no difficulty in discerning that a 
serious blunder had been com- 
mitted. Ifthe Church of Scotland 
were to be disestablished, there 
would be no raison @étre of a 
‘Free Church; the claim to sup- 
port which it now boasts, on the 
ground of being untramelled by 
connection with the State, would 
cease to have any meaning; and 
it would with difficulty maintain 
its ground against the energy and 
resources which the Church of 
Scotland, even if disestablished, 
would. be able to bring to bear 
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‘upon its work. In short, even in 
the opinion of many of its own 
supporters, the Free Church has 
lost more in character and credit 
by committing itself to the cause 
of Disestablishment than can_ be 
recouped to it by even the most 
complete attainment of its aims. 
But the Scottish Liberationists 
have not been wholly to blame 
for the position in which they 
have been placed at the present 
moment. They have been made 
the tools of their political allies, as 
they have now to their mortifica- 
tion discovered. When Mr Glad- 
stone began his canvas for Mid- 
Lothian, the Scottish Liberationists 
approached him in the hope that 
the destroyer of the Irish Church 
would be prepared to sympathise 
with their grievances. Nor. were 
they disappointed. He held a pri- 
vate meeting with the leaders of 
the Disestablisment movement ; 
and that they received no discour- 
agement from him may be inferred 
from the fact that their efforts 
were from that time redoubled. 
More than that, we have good 
grounds for believing that had not 
Mr Gladstone been warned that 
any direct adhesion to Disestab- 
lishment would alienate from his 
party the support of Liberal Church- 
men, the Church question would 
have occupied a much more prom- 
inent place in the last election cam- 
paign for Mid-Lothian. But then 
and since, all Mr Gladstone’s am- 
biguous utterances have been in- 
tended to convey to the Scottish 
Liberationists the impression that 
he is with them in heart and sym- 
pathy. What he has constantly 


told them is—Give us a majority 
of electors in favour of Disestab- 
lishment, and trust us to do the 
business for you; but now that 
the agitators think they can mus- 
ter such a majority, Mr Gladstone 
shrinks back in alarm, and tells 
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them they must not break up the 
Liberal party, but must wait for 
a more convenient season before 
ane their aims. 

Mr Gladstone, although he must 
have known that no credit would 
be attached to his assertion, has 
charged the Tory party with in- 
troducing the subject of Church 
Establishments into the present 
elections. From what we have 
said above, it will be seen that 
he himself had been chiefly to 
blame for making Church Estab- 
lishment in Scotland a question 
of present urgency. Churchmen 
could afford to be indifferent so 
long as the attack against them 
was directed by Mr Dick Peddie 
or Dr Cameron; but when the 
Scottish Dissenters were discov- 
ering in Mr Gladstone’s attitude 
sufficient encouragement to stimu- 
late their activity, it was high 
time to act on the defensive. 
His studied ambiguity on his 
recent appearance in Edinburgh 
is not calculated to lull Church- 
men into any false sense of secu- 
rity, although Principal Caird 
and a few others who are Liberals 
first and Churchmen afterwards, 
may find it convenient to keep 
peace with their party for Mr 
Gladstone’s sake even at the ex- 
pense of their principles,—or to 
discourage the Liberationists from 
pressing their suit. His counsel 
on this question comes to this: 
Do not press the question of 
Disestablishment, at the risk of 
splitting the unity of the Liberal 
party and of losing votes. Return 
us with a majority strong enough 
to crush both Tory opposition and 
Irish obstruction and you may con- 
fidently depend on us for justice. 
Churchmen, however, cannot de- 
pend on Mr Gladstone, and Dis- 
senters will not; and so he has 
been obliged in Scotland to en- 
eounter the difficulty which he 
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himself has been mainly instru- © 
mental in creating. 

We have heard a great deal 
about justice from the party of 
Disestablishment, and we must call 
attention to the justice which is 
being meted out to the Church of 
Scotland in selecting her for attack 
at the present time. It is only 
eleven years since the Church freed 
herself from the last and gravest 
of her disabilities, and her progress 
in the interval has borne testimony 
to a vigour and vitality which 
must have astonished her foes as 
much as it has delighted her friends. 
In the course of these eleven years 
the number of communicants on 
the rolls of the Established Church 
has increased from 460,000 to 
555,622,—an increase so remark- 
able as to justify the belief that 
the Church is only entering upon 
a new and more extended field of 
national usefulness, which she will 
worthily follow up if allowed to 
hold on her way unmolested. We 
regret that we are unable to 
give complete statistics of the 
new churches which have been 
built and endowed during the 
same period; but we are certain 
that these would afford a testi- 
mony not less remarkable to the 
energy with which the Cnaurch 
Establishment is serving the re- 
ligious interests of Scottish Pres- 
byterianism. Between 1860 and 
1877 the Church of Scotland 
erected 341 new parishes at a cost 
of £1,150,000. Deprived as its 
clergy have been of the power of 
exercising that influence over na; 
tional education which for two 
centuries had been so beneficial to 
Scotland, they have now thrown 
themselves all the more earnestly 
into the work of religious instruc- 
tion. The returns of the Church 
of Scotland Sunday-schools for 
last year show that 254,675 pupils 
were receiving religious training 
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under the care of the Established 
clergy, an. increase of 12,228 on 
the numbers. of the previous 
year. We need not enumerate 
the successful Mission works car- 
ried on by the Church abroad, nor 
the numerous schemes of practi- 
cal philanthropy in which it is en- 
gaged at home; these speak for 
themselves, and offer a testimony 
to the utility and activity of the 
Church which the advocates of 
Disestablishment will find difficult 
to refute. 

Holy Scripture tells us that it is 
one of the privileges of the poor 
to ‘‘have the Gospel preached to 
them.” This is the privilege of 
Which the Liberationists would 
now seek to deprive them. We 
have no wish to say anything un- 
charitable regarding the Dissenting 
bodies; but, as a matter of fact, 
they do not preach the Gospel to 
the poor. A Voluntary Church 
must be sustained; its clergy must 
be fed; and the member who can 
contribute most liberally to its 
funds is naturally held in higher 
estimation than the poor man who 
cannot pay for a pew, and who 
accordingly feels himself in the 
position of a pauper in the midst 
of his fellow-worshippers. And 
we fear that it is too often the 
case that he is made to realise 
his position. To him, however, 
the door of the Established Church 
stands open; he has a legal right 
to worship there; its clergy are 
bound to extend to him all the 
benefits of their ministerial offices ; 
and his independence is not com- 
promised, although he may not be 
able to put a shilling in the offer- 
tory from one year’s end to the 
other. The Liberationists clamour 
for justice: to secure what they 
consider justice to themselves, they 
are urging the State to com- 
mit a very grave injustice to 
the large class in Scotland that 
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we are alluding to. The lower- 
middle class, who in Scotland 
constitute the strength of the 
Free and U.P. Churches, are able 
and willing to support the denomi- 
nations which they most favour; 
but that is ho reason why their 
poorer brethren should be deprived 
of the means of worship, and of 
the rites of a Christian Church. 
In Scotland the natural result of 
Disestablishment will be a vast ad- 
dition to the number of the lapsed 
masses, and an inroad of secular- 
ism to occupy the ground from 
which the Church of Scotland is 
to be driven. 

It is, we fear, useless to warn the 
Dissenters who have thrown in their 
lot with the Liberationists that 
they are playing with fire. They 
are associating with dangerous 
allies, who would be quite as well 
pleased to stamp out Christianity 
as represented by the Free and 
U.P. Churches as to do an ill 
turn to the Church of Scotland, if 
they only had the power of doing 
so. When secularism is making 
such progress, it is false policy to 
seek to cut away any support, 
whether public or private, of which 
a Christian Church may be posses- 
sed. The Free and U.P. Churches 
can scarcely emerge from the pres- 
ent conflict without experiencing 
the natural consequences of having 
touched pitch. They have merged 
their ecclesiastical position in po- 
litical agitation, and exchanged the 
pulpit for the hustings. But 
nothing is more fickle than the 
political feeling of the masses, as 
our elections are constantly testi- 
fying; and though the Dissenting 
Churches may carry the senti- 
ments of their flocks with them 
on this occasion, can they count 
upon being able to do so on every 
question that may come before the 
country? Will the Dissenting 
clergy always be able to com- 
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bine the respect due to their 
sacted office and the obedience 
demanded by the political agita- 
tor, as on this occasion? If not, 
their position is one of peril. They 
will find that the maelstrom of 
politics swallows up'all other in- 
terests, and regret the hour when 
they abandoned the concerns of a 
Kingdom which is not of this world, 
to pursue sectarian antipathies and 
promote party aims. 

Clumsy magicians in olden times 
used to pay a heavy penalty when 
they raised a devil without being 
able to lay him again. A similar 
fate must befall the Liberal party 
whenever it openly adopts the 
Liberationist programme. It may 
in its immediate state of alarm en- 
deavour to banish the question to 
the background at the present 
elections; but it will ultimately 
have to expiate the encouragement 
which it has already given to 
the movement. The Church of 
Scotland never raised the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment; but it 
has never shrunk from submit- 
ting its position to the verdict of 
the people. It has met every 
attack made upon it with a 
bold frankness indicative of a well- 
founded assurance of the hold it 

of the nation. And as 
often as its has faced its opponents 
they have retreated before it. They 
sought to show that the Established 
Church was the Church of a min- 
ority; but when the Establishment 
proposed a religious census, its 
enemies shrank from the test. In 
the course of a fortnight, 650,000 
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signatures were procured for a 
petition against Mr Dick Peddie’s 
Disestablishment Bill, of . which 
150,000 represented members of 
other Churches. It is not merely 
inside of the Establishment that the 
union of Church and State is ap- 
preciated in Scotland. Intelligent 
and liberal-minded men of all deno- 
minations, who view with appre- 
hension the onward sweep of the 
great wave of secularism, are pre- 
pared to make a struggle for pre- 
serving the Christian character of 
the State, and to such men mere 
sectarian differences are of little 
moment compared with the greater 
question at issue. If the Dissent- 
ing bodies who have been most ac- 
tive in forcing on the: question of 
Disestablishment were ‘not. blinded 
by their rancour to the dictates of 
common prudence, they would un- 
derstand that their present couise 
of action is tending to impel a 
large number of their own sup- 
porters towards the Church which 


‘they are seeking to overthrow. 


If any new argument were want- 
ed to prove the necessity which 
exists in Scotland for an Established 
Church as a means of conserving 
the pure principles of Christian 
teaching, it would, we regret to 
say, be supplied by the Dissenting 
bodies themselves which are now 
heading the attack. We need a 
Church capable of reminding the 
people that envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness are alien 
to the Christian verities, even when 
they are cloaked under the specious 
disguise of a plea for justice. 
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The above was the title of a read before 
the National Convention of thé Women’s Christian 
| Fempeeance Union on November 2d, 1885, in As- 
sociation Hall, Philadelphia. “It may’ th 
please the members of that splendid organization 
to know of the great—the wonderful—success of a 
new treatment of disease which entirely supersedes 
~ the necessity of alcoholics; For sixteen years the 

« Compound; Oxygen Treatment’’ of Drs. ane 4 

& Palen (who have more patients on their 

than any other regular physicians of Philadelphia) 
has been used successfully in the cure of the vari- 
ous forms of cc! ic ies, and in no case has 
the use of alcoholics been a necessity. 

From, every,one of the States and Territories 
from which the delegates in that Convention came 
Have come testimonials from patients to the won- 
derful effectiveness of this new remedy in curing 
them. And all wete cured without the prescription 
of alcoholics! . Some of them speak of a removal of 
a desire for stimulants, and in a few casesthe en- 
tire release from dage to morphine has been 

-one of the results.. The following-named persons 
are among those who report cures : 

Mr. John ‘Armstrong, of Lyons, Nebraska, aged 
70, cured of dropsy; Rey. Charles F. Bird, Went- 
worth, Nova Scotia, cured of nervous prostration, 
after ooing disabled from preaching four years; 
Rev. G. W. P. Brinckloe, Hulmeville, Pa., cured 
of dyspepsia and debility and nervousness of sev- 
eral years’ standing; Mrs. C. C. Cady, of Cady’s 
Commercial College, New’York city, cured ‘of ca- 
tarrh; Mrs. Mary Cator, of Camden, N. J., cured 
of lung disease and neuralgic pains of long stand- 
ing ; Mrs. Margaretta Bair, Nineteenth and Filbert 
Streets, Philadelphia, cured of rheumatism, after it 
had been established twenty years; Rev. John H. 
Chandler.and wife, missionaries thirty-eight years 
in Siam, cured (after return) of malaria aud ner- 
vous derangements ; they are now living in Cam- 
den, N. J.; Mr. Alonzo Clark, of the firm of Davis; 
Collamore & Co., of New York city, cured of in- 
flammation of lungs, after given u 4 ae ee 
to die; Rev. Charles W. Cushing, bh. ., editor of 
the American Reformer, New ‘York, cured of 
nervous prostration; Mrs. M A. Doughty, of 
Jamaica, Long Island, cured of nervousness and 
sleeplessness and dys ia; Mr. George W. Ed- 
wards, St. George’s Hotel, Philadelphia, cured of 
Bright's disease; Mr. F. A. Fielden, of Salem, 
Mass., cured of nervous prostration ; Judge Flan- 
ders, of New York city, cured of dyspepsia and 
nervous prostration; Mr. Martin Hancock, Lake 
City, Florida, cured of dyspepsia and 3 
Hon. William D. Kelley, of Philadelphia, cured of 
hereditary catarrh; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the 
celebrated lecturer, restored to “ — uninter- 
rupted perfect health and vigor after brea ingiene 
from overwork;’’ her address is Melrose, Mass.; 
Rev. George C. Needham, evangelist, and wife, 
send letters giving testimony of advantages result- 
ing from Treatment used by their friends and ac- 
quaintances; Hon.William Penn Nixon, of /nter- 
Ocean, Chicago, Ill., cured of disease of lungs; 
Frank Siddall, of. pieinaiaiphin cured of nervous 
and physical prostration; W. H. Whiteley, Phila- 
delphia, cured of sciatica and nerve prostration ; 
Dr. John Williamson, Danville, Va., rts vari- 
ous diseases cured in his practice; Mr. Edward L. 
Wilson, of Philadelphia, cured of pag head- 
ache, and general prostration; Miss Winfree, of 
Lynchburg, Va., cured of rheumatism ; Rev. S. H. 
Platt, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y., reports 

is list of a intances ; Rev. L. 
H. Morey, Seneca Falls, N. Y., reports himself as 
reatly benefited in mental as well as bodily vigor 
y its use. We have printed statements from each 
of the foregoing, which will be sent to any address 
on application. 
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Rev. Edward J. Fisher, pastor of a Presbyterian’ 
church at Bristol, Morgan County, Ohio, writes: _ 
od Pepattbens cont ne anpircia eke t 
tack of pheumonia, arid I used only two-thirds.” 
The remainder cured a neighbor of pneumonia in 

its last stages.”’ « , ae ERS 
Rev. Anthony Atwood, a nf known super- 
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man might be cured permanently. I recommen: 
Compound Oxygen to, all who suffer from throat 
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America, now returned, and living at Camden, 
New Jersey, writes : “ To all diseased, worn-down, 
ee os flow suSerem. of ye pad and : 
tongue, to say, is ir yi 
remedy. Try it; he healed and ve 7” 'j 
From a lady of Montreal, Canada ;**I would 
like to say that my daughter is won y better 
for the Compound a en. * * * She is almost 
as well as ever, an »~# 
drawing and her usual occupations, on oes 
not do so much as she used. She is very happy in- 
deed to feel some strength, and to be able to be a? 
work again after five months of illness.”’ 
In the use of the Com: d Oxygen the patient 
takes Nature’s simple plan and follows it. us 
see what that plan is: 
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When the life-blood has made the circuit of 


the arteries and veins—before re-entering the 
heart, to be started on its circuit anew—it 
over the surface of the air-cells of the lungs, a sur- 
face greater in area than the entire exterior cover- 
ing of the body. Here the airinhaled by the lungs 
meets it, changing its color to crimson, and impart- 
ing to it new vitality. Here kindly Nature has 
been ever a Healer and Repairer ; modern 
science finds the proper place to help Nature in the 
most effectiveway. Taking the fact that the usual 
proportions of the mixture of the elements of the 
atmosphere are’the proportions exactly z ted tu 
the needs of the average man in health, and seeing 
that an extra effort is needed for the.sick to repair 
the waste of vital force in the blood, a different 
proportion is made in a mixture of the atmospheric 
elements—a lesser quantity of Nitrogen is put with 
a larger proportion of Oxygen. When this “Com- 
pound Oxygen’’ is used, the blood enters the heart 
with i vitality. That organ receives a 
portion of that vitality from the blood in its 
age, and sends it forth with more force and less 
wear to itself; the vital currents leave on their cir- 
cuit new deposits of vital force in every cell of tis- 
sue over which they peste and return. again ‘te the» 
lungs for a new supply. This simple story is the 
rational explanation of the greatest advance that 
medical science has yet made. ; 
“The Compound Oxygen Treatment,” which 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, have been using for the last sixteen years, is 
a scientific adjustment of the elements of Oxygen 
and Nitrogen magnetized, and the compound is so 
con and ntade portable that it is carried by 


express to every portion of the country—indeed, it * 


is sent all over the world. 


“Compound Q. its Mode of Action and 
Results,” is the title Of a volume of nearly two 
hundred pages, published by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
which gives to all inquirers full information as to 
this remarkable curative agent and a large record 
of surprising cures in a wide range of chronic 
cases—many of them after being abandoned to die 
by other physicians. It will be mailed free to any 
address on application. 
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